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T is almost too soon to write of William | Boston, three hundred and twenty-one in 
Morris Hunt. Still the sweet humani- | number (this paper is confined to a con 

ty of his presence is about us, and scarce- | sideration of the first exhibition—there 
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was afterward an exhibition of works be- 
longing to the estate in his late studio), 
were but half the productions of his indus- 
trious brush and pencil. In any profes- 
sion nothing more distinguishes the great 
man from the amateur or the soi-disant 
‘genius’ than the power and desire to 
work. <All the greatest men have been 
the greatest workers. The divine spark 
is denied the sluggard. 

Fifty-five years old at his death, and 
looking older for his magnificent white 


beard and his bald head, which was so | 
delicately modelled that it could well af- | 
ford the display, he was really young in | 


heart, though life had borne hardly upon 
him; young in mind, with that youth 
which proved him truly an artist, and 
without which no man’s perceptions are 
keen enough and unsophisticated enough 
to bring him properly into the world of 
art. One can not look at his work, 
stretching over the space of thirty years, 
without feeling that the quality was not 
only not exhausted, but perhaps only 
half expressed. One apprehends a rich 
reserve. 

Hunt stands in a small and radiant 
company. Here in his own country there 
are but three names that may be spoken 
with his, though we go back through all 
the years since we have had a country 
or any art, and though we do not for- 
get the occasional brilliant successes of 
Elliott, and the subtle, sensitive, but un- 
trained hand of Inman. He used to say, 
“Tf I had lived abroad, I might have 
been a painter.” He has needed a public. 
Sympathetic in temperament, not self- 
poised, living in the sunshine of his fel- 
low-creatures’ affection only, he has had 
a faithful little band of followers, while 
the wide public have slept unconscious 
that they had him in their midst. 

To the young artistic life of America, 
Hunt has been the strongest influence. 
To-day it places flowers before his por- 
trait—that canvas which holds his last 
brush-mark—and it speaks his name to 


the tender generation that springs up be- | 


hind it. In Boston he has been the fount- 
ain-head of art feeling and thought. He 
gave his life for it. He brought to it the 
wisdom of his European masters. If the 
pupils whose work to-day does him honor 
are but two or three, it is to be said that 
people of talent are, alas! not common, 
and can not be made, only born, and that 
there is not one of his little army of fol- 
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lowers whose life was not enriched }, 
what they learned of him. 

The task of adequately treating Hunt's 
work is very difficult, for it is very vari 
ous. It makes one wonder at the similari 
ty in the work of the mass of his pupils, for 

it is impossible to say which of his styles 
is most his own. 


His masterly drawing probably owes 
something to the fact that at first for 
five years he modelled. Sculpture must 
| be ever the backbone of art, and where 
it is neglected, art will be weak. The 
little model of horses led by a male fig 
ure with an inverted torch, a study for his 
‘*Anahita,” afterward rechristened ** Thi 
Flight of Night,” shows that his research 
in this direction was very thorough. He 
began his studies abroad at an early age 

It is interesting to see how the work 
that last brought him vividly before the 
public, his frescoes at Albany, in the State 
house (one of which is the ‘Flight of 
Night’), holds the end of the thread that 
binds his first work to his last; for a 
sketch of this subject, painted upon a 
small Japanese tea-tray, and framed in 
dull gold velvet, hanging in the room 
with the charcoals and pastels, is a repro 
duction of his earliest work, a colossal 
sketch that hung in his old studio, which 
was burned in the Boston fire. 

This large sketch was like the small in 
every detail, and the small one painted 
| very soon after it. He called it then 
| ‘** Anahita” (the Persian Goddess of the 
Moon). <A beautiful female figure seated 
upon bats’ wings, which are as sails to 
her cloudy chariot, is relieved against 
the horn of the crescent moon. Her 
horses plunge downward, and are led by 
a dusky male figure on the left, while on 
| the right, Sleep, with children folded in 
| her arms, floats recumbent. 
| This design is the mother of all the oth 
|ers of this subject, which differ more or 
|less from it in detail, as in the large 
| sketch in the Boston exhibition, where 
| the moon and clouds have given place to 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





a blaze of sunlight as the background 
of the principal figure. But whatever 
change it passes through, we still find it 
the finest of all Hunt’s work. Unfortu- 
nately we have not seen it on the wall at 
Albany, where it must gain a great advan- 
tage in the colossal size it takes. 

It shows more distinctly than any of 


| his works the possibilities that our young 
| country never gave him room to develop. 


WILLIAM MORRIS HUNT. 


WILLIAM MORRIS HUNT. 


It seems as if we had wanted walls all |It is easier to analyze his latest paint 
these years, not to hem in, but to liberate | ings, shown in the exhibition in Boston 


our artists of talent. We have not |—his own portrait, and one of ‘‘Tom in a 
known here what could be done till we | Felt Hat,” No. 25 in the catalogue, the 
believed that we need not seek fame alone | property of Mr. Quincy Shaw. The effect 
through the confining limits of a cabinet | of the latter picture (through very dis 
picture. | similar methods) is a litthe Rembrandtish. 
Out of Hunt’s experience of mural | The paint is rough in parts, almost looking 
decoration at Albany he seems to have | combed, in parts laid smooth as with a 
evolved a quite new method of painting. | palette-knife, the particles of color very 
Whether his paint really is mixed with | separate. One may find pure yellow, 
the wax he uses in the wall painting, or | pure blue, pure red, here and there. 
if it only looks so, we can not decide. Certainly one is impressed with this 
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method being not a groping nor a reck- | 


less one, but one of very deliberate inten- 
tion. At first sight we find it not so fas- 
cinating as some subtler means. But 


since across the room the portrait head 
of Hunt himself, while not crude or ob- 
trusive, appears more real and solid than 
the heads of the spectators who stand 
near it, we must admit its power, and 
wonder to what lengths it might have 
been carried. 

Hunt was a pupil of Couture while still 
a very young man, and probably Couture 
has had no pupil who has done such 
justice to his methods. The ‘* Prodigal 
Son,” painted in 1849, was the first ex- 
pression of his Couture training—very 
much like that master’s best period, and 
yet full of original impulse and pathos 
and beauty. In some ways it has the 
faults and inequalities of youth. The 
composition is charming, and the expres- 
sion very simple and intense. The grace 
and lightness of the figure in the back- 
ground contrast very dramatically with 
the intense vigor of the Prodigal’s figure. 
The old man is the least strong, yet his 
attitude and expression are very pathetic. 
The * Fortune-Teller,” again, of the Cou- 
ture period, is another of his young works. 
Here are one or two faults of drawing, 
but the arrangement of light and shade 
and the composition are delightful, as 
well as the naive expression of infancy in 
the child. A young mother, holding her 
boy on her knee, persuades him to stretch 
out his palm to the investigating finger 
of a gypsy crone, who tells his fortune. 

Leaving Couture, Hunt studied with 
Millet, and here we feel the strongest 
influence. His ‘‘Girl with the Cat,” 
sometimes called the ‘‘Infanta,” owned 
by Mr. Edmund Dwight, is like the most 
beautiful stage of Millet’s work. It re- 
minds us of Millet’s ‘‘Sheep-Shearing” ; 
it reminds us more of nature, and of all 


tender musical harmonies. The face and | 


hands are exquisitely drawn and painted, 
and with charming simplicity the pink 
drapery, and the little striped lining, blue 
and yellow, that peeps out in two places. | 
We can find no fault with this picture | 
either in figure or background, which is 
extremely atmospheric. To us it seems 
the best picture in all the collection, after 
the ‘‘ Flight of Night.” Even the colos- | 
sal grandeur of the portrait of Judge Shaw 
does not win us away from it. 





| er,” and the 


influenced by neither of his masters 
wholly his own in treatment; a figure as 
classic in its ‘‘ dress suit” as if it wor 
toga ; a portrait of a stout, middle-aged 
man, with all the experience of life in his 
face. 

For strength and impressiveness this 
must stand alone, and it seems diffieu|t 
to believe that it is by the same hand as 
the delicate, fascinating portrait of a lady 
owned by Mr. 8. G. Ward, of New York. 
that is like an old-fashioned miniature. 
evasive as a dream, and almost timid in 
handling. The face, most sensitively 
modelled, is even stippled. 

To return for a moment to his work 
with his European masters. His work 
with Millet and Couture is very interest 
ingly contrasted in his ‘‘ Marguerites” 
two pictures painted on the same outline, 
one with Couture, and one with Millet. A 
woman, with the back turned to the spec 
tator, stands in a field of wheat, and 
plucks the leaves from a daisy she holds.* 

The first has all the brillianey of Cou 
ture’s flesh, the bold, obvious handling. It 
takes the eye far more than its gentler 
sister; but it is not long before we admire 
more the tender subtlety of the one influ 
enced by Millet, which has the modera 
tion of nature, and seems bathed in a 
sweet mellow glow. 

The larger number of Hunt's pictures 
at the Boston exhibition were portraits. 
Indeed, one wonders, seeing the ** Flight 
of Night,” that the ideal pictures are so 
few. Was it because the artist was not 
sufficiently self-poised, and was almost 
too easily impressed with what was be 
fore him, too much so to find time for 
those more developed impressions. that 
we call imaginations? for, except one 
tiny sketch in the Couture style of a wo 
man in white, with lovely bare shoulders 
and arms, carrying a child and leading 
another through a wood, there is nothing 
but the landscapes (which are very beauti- 
ful), and the studies for the ‘* Flight of 
Night,” a trumpeter, the ‘‘ Fortune-Tell- 
‘* Prodigal Son,” that are any- 
thing else than portraits. 

Even the ‘‘ Violet Girl,” also of the 
Millet period, is much like a portrait. 
We do not forget that the fame of many of 
the old masters rests chiefly upon their 


* An engraving from Hunt’s picture, “ Margue- 
rite,’ was given in “ Present Tendencies of Ameri- 


Here we come to a middle period, one | can Art,” in Harper's Magazine for March, 1879. 
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traits, and that this branch of art is | more exquisite, and in method apparently 
quite unrelated to it. 

We have heard complaint of 
Hunt's want of color, and truly it is an 


as is often ignorantly supposed, one of 
least, but is really one of the greatest, 
1 we ascribe to Hunt the first place 
ig all our portrait painters. 


often 


objection that may justly be made to some 
of the pictures; for instance, a lady in 
black, with a little boy in gray, who 
clings to her hand, with his face raised to 


Many of his finest portraits were not 
but those that 
were quite 


the Boston collection : 


gathered there over 














‘““THE PRODIGAL SON.” 


whelming in their foree and individual-| her. In color it is cold and harsh. But 


ity. That of Mr. Schlesinger, hanging 
near Hunt’s own, bold, brilliant, 
would be alone enough to establish his 
place among the portrait painters of Eu- 
rope and America; and yet the Judge 
Shaw is finer; and a tenderly painted lit 
tle girl in a wood, and another in a white 
dress, standing, are in their way as good, 


rich, | 


it is hardly a fair complaint against a 


man who has given the cold and colorless 
things among those of almost every other 
style. that Hunt 
has tried every key, run the gamut of col 


We could almost. Say 


or, so are we impressed with his versatility 
in this direction; and yet that there are 
subtleties of color in a broader range than 
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tried, Allston 


shown us 


he has and Lafarge have 

For tone nothing can be better or more 
lovely than the ‘‘ Girl with the Cat,” but 
though pink, vellow, and 
all in fs 
these colors. 
at it, 
like a symphony which employs all the 
instruments in a 


blue occur, 


they are ict yellow inclining to 
Weask no more as we look 
but we recognize that color may be 
erand harmony, and 
that to arrange the theme thus is a might 
ier triumph of art than to compose it for 
one violin, though the the 
hand of a master may sweep us into the 
tenderest mood. 


one violin in 


Free and various, then, as a colorist, ad 


mirable in tone, we can not yet place 


} men. 
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WITH THE CAT.” 


Hunt first among our colorists. Allston 
and Lafarge must rank him. 

As a draughtsman no one is better, and 
this gives him, along with his keen sus 
ceptibility, a great power as a portrait 
painter. He seems to know the whole 
The subtlety 
and tenderness in some of his women’s 
faces, the innoeence and pathos of his 
children, the complexity of the man of 
the world, the power and impulse of gen 
1US 


range of human emotion. 


all these we note as we turn from por 
trait to portrait. He was not an artist 
who painted but one face, as some weaker 
He seems to have looked at his sit 
ter with no prejudice, and painted him as 
he really was. 
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BY-PATHS IN THE MOUNTAINS 
| 
| ERE is the summer holiday again. 


What shall we do with it ? 

It is not more than a dozen years 
since the hard-worked New-Yorker or Philadelphian with small income made up 
his mind that the summer holiday, which was an indulgence to his well-to-do neigh 
bor, was a necessity for himself 


as much of a necessity in the work of the year as 


the hours for sleep are in the work of the day. So far so good. Now that he is 
convinced of that, he takes his holiday; but he is not yet used to it. 


He carries the 
luxury uneasily; it discomforts him; he does not know how to use it. 


Having but 
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the one chance to be idle in the year, he 
is captious about the idleness, and scared 
lest he may not enjoy every moment of it. 

He knows what he wants very well. 
He and his wife and children are talking 
about that at this very moment in a hun- 
dred thousand places. He will tell you 
that he is not hard to please. 
certain essentials, to be sure, which 
must have when he leaves home for en- 
joyment’: sublime scenery, pure air, no 
mosquitoes, plenty of game, milk, fruit, 
and eggs, congenial society, spring mat- 
tresses, well-cooked meals, and little to 
pay at the end of the week—give him 
Where he shall 
go to find them, and, after he has gone, 
how he was cheated while he was there, 
afford him matter for grumbling from 
May until December. 

Now his French or German cousin over 
the sea has a hundred holidays in the year. 
He knows how to bring the flavor out of 
every drop in the orange. 
idleness easily, without thought. When 
his féte comes, he goes, for a few francs, 


these, and he is satisfied. 


with his sweetheart or wife, a mile or two | 


out of town. They joke and laugh. The 


sun shines, the wind blows—it is all good. | 


It rains, it is dusty—but they joke and 
laugh all the same. They criticise noth- 
ing. How good it all is! 

But as for our American, a corn-husk 
bed, or a mosquito in the woods, will over- 
turn a whole summer’s airy fabric of hap- 
piness. In his anxiety lest he should not 
seize the best chance of enjoyment, he is 
apt to follow the largest crowd. He goes 
to Niagara, to Cape May, the Adirondacks, 
or to some one of the countless pastéboard 
mansions or hot farm-houses in the sub- 
urbs of the cities. He tells you that his 
object is rest and freedom, but the chances 
are that he leaves both behind in his house 
in town. There he could wear his old 
slippers ; he chose his own companions ; 
he held such habits and opinions as suited 
him; he was the MacDonald, and where he 
sat was ths head of the table. But in every 
one of these summer homes society tram- 
ples him down. It is often a little clique 
of which he never heard before, ** with- 
out father, mother, or descent.” He may 
laugh at it as vulgar and ignorant, but it 
is master of the position; he is not. In the 
hottest months of the year, when even the 
beasts in the field lie down to rest, it forces 
upon him a hurly-burly of fashion gos- 
sip, dress, outlay, and weariness, which at 


There are | 


he | 


He drifts into | 


| home he can manage to shut outside o! 
his own door. He goes back, as a rule, to 
his shop or office, his gas pipes and family, 
table, unrefreshed, and glad that the ho! 
iday is over. But, after all, he goes with 
the crowd the next year. The average 
American is afraid not to move with the 
crowd. 


The history of all summering- places 
is alike. An adventurous artist usually 
| ventures into a new field, and whispers 
his discovery to his friends. Scenery is 
well-nigh as popular a hobby just now as 
household decoration. After him come 
| pell-mell the would-be esthetics, and later 
| the mere fashionables, as the flock follows 
\ the tinkle of the bell-wether, and up go 
| the mammoth hotels as fast as mushrooms 
| spring on a May morning on betramped 
| sheep-walks. 
| During the last two or three summers, 
| a few adventurers, having an uneasy drop 
of vagabond blood fermenting in them, 
have set out from New York each season 
|in a different direction, trying to solve 
| for themselves this problem of summer 
holidays. The first year they took the 
| train for Baltimore at Jersey City. Dr. 
Mulock, who led the party, explained 
| their object to a friend whom he met on 
the cars. 

‘We want to find a place where an 
overworked, tired man, with smal] means, 
in his fortnight or three weeks of vaca- 
tion, can repair the damage done to mind 
and body during the rest of the year. He 
;must have absolute rest; he must have 
| the stimulus of novelty in scenery and 
people, and he must have a glimpse of 
real untamed Nature. California, the Yel- 
lowstone, and Upper Canada, you under- 
stand, are all barred out, as requiring too 
much time and money.” 

‘Tt really does not matter where you 
go,” said his friend Morley, ‘‘ since you 
can not cross the water. You will find no 
novelty in scenery or people in this coun- 
try. Suppose you went to Pike’s Peak, 
or the Grand Cafion, or Mount Desert, 
take my word for it, you would find the 
same rocks and trees, the same yellow 
wooden villa, intelligent shop-keeper, trig 
young woman belted into a linen duster, 
collecting material for a magazine arti- 
cle, that you left behind you in New 
York.” 

The young woman sitting behind the 
Doctor eyed Mr. Morley anxiously as he 
talked. This journey was an expedition to 
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BY-PATHS IN THE MOUNTAINS 


they were an exploring party. She had observant, 
ck, imaginative eves. She was a person who could find 
ve strange bits of human history, more suggestions of 
enture, in a morning's ride in the horse-cars, than Morley 

iid do in a tour through all Europe. 

When a man finds life all of one color,” the Doctor's wife 

blandly, ‘‘the inference is that he is color-blind, Mr. 
ey. As for finding the place we want near home, we 
iembered Hawthorne's hero. You know he searched all 

er the world for a treasure which was to be marked by a 

tain word—' Effode’—dig; and when he came back, there 

vas cut on his own door-post; and below, the treasure !” 

Mr Morley bowed politely. but turned again to the Doctor. 

had an unconquerable dread of these middle-aged femi 

ie “‘conversationists,”” who have not a shifting bit of co 
quetry left out of their youth to soften their cleverness 

Where do you go, Mulock 7” he said. 

[ don't know. We've taken passage for Cumberland. 
Swung off loosely into space, and trusting to fate to bring 
is up.” 

Mr. Morley laughed. ‘* I used to wander through Europe 
n that way; but here Do you know,” suddenly changing 
his tone, ** I should like to join you, if you willallow me? I 
have my gun and rod with me. You will find plenty of trout 
in the mountains.” 

The Doctor consented eagerly, but gave a side glance at his 
wife, who, as usual, hit the bull’s-eye of common-sense in her 
reply: 

‘We should be delighted to have you, Mr. Morley. But we 
ire going to rough it. We expect to rough it. And Mrs. 
Morley—for it 7s Mrs. Morley who is with you ?”’—glancing 
at the fat, fair, fastidious face of the woman in scrupulously 
plain dress at the end of the car, surrounded by her maid, 
shawls, and costly travelling appliances. 

‘Yes, that is Mrs. Morley; but she is established at Long 
Branch for the summer. She can go on without me from | Vie 
Monmouth Junction; she has one or two of her people 
with her. Iam terribly bored at the Branch. You 
can not shake me off, Mrs. Mulock,” laughing. ‘*The 
Doctor has accepted me. He and I used to go 


vagabondizing together long ago.” Af Sy .Y 
Mrs. Mulock nodded and smiled. ‘It really ~, mL, 
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could not be helped, Sarah,” she said to 
the young girl behind her, when he was 
gone ‘He may turn out a better com- 
rade than he looks.” 

“Tt does not matter,” said the girl. 
‘Tam not going to let any trifles annoy 
me on this my first journey away from 
home,” looking out again quickly lest a 
house or barn should fly past unseen. 

‘He is a married man, that is one com- 
fort,” thought Mrs. Mulock, looking at her 
charge, **[T want no love-making or com- 
plications of that sort on this expedition.” 

Mr. Morley, when he saw her speak to 
Miss Davidger, was inclined to draw back. 


‘*T did not know that there was a young | 


woman in the party,” he said, presently, 
to Mrs. Morley. ** It is too warm weather 
to be making the perpetual genuflections 
which a girl of that age expects.” 





JUDGE HIXLEY. 


Mrs. Morley looked at Sarah. ‘*She | 


will not be exigent, Robert,” she said, 
good-humoredly. ‘*There is no self-con- 
sciousness in her face. A little too pro- 
nounced in character, perhaps; but they 
are all that.” 

By ‘‘ they” she meant American women. 
She was a Chicagoan, but had lived fif- 
teen months in Paris. 


Our explorers reached Cumberland by 
noon of the next day. ‘* We will push 
on at once for the mountains of West Vir- 
ginia,”’ said the Doctor, as they ate their 
luncheon. ‘* They are unknown to North- 
ern tourists, and therefore we may hope 
to tind more game, trout, and cheaper 
board there than in the White or Adiron- 
dacks.” 

Bituminous coal was the aggressive 
fact of the journey just now. The low 
brick houses were streaked with smoke; 
puddles of black, greasy mud lay in the 
streets; every grape leaf and rose in the 
pretty little gardens bore its load of pow- 
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dery soot. But the sudden splendors 
the sky atoned for the filth under foo 
| When the sun went down or rose. { 
black drifting smoke-clouds took rich i 
hues, which Sarah had never seen in 1 
sky near to the coast; they built thi 
selves up into fantastic ramparts of ry 
| or gleaming amethyst, or rolled in a gy 
fen surf high up against the west, going 
out into darkness after sunset. 
In an hour after leaving Cumberla: 
Morley, who was asleep, was startled 
a sudden scurry of the passengers to oi 
side of the car, and a ery of ** The mou 
ains! the mountains!” 
They had rushed, without any warning 
into a wilderness so savage that even th 
| phlegmatic American traveller was sta 
tled out of his ordinary composure. — The 
'track stretched like a thread along the 
‘edge of a stupendous gorge; opposite, « 
beetling range of peaks struck straight up 
into the cloudy sky. The effect of vasi 
| ness and impregnable solitude was so sud 
den and electric that Morley, who had 
| been nodding and thinking over the last 
| game of euchre, caught his breath, and felt 
himself belittled and ashamed, he knew 
| not why. 
| The Doctor bustled in. ‘ Tremendous, 
eh? [vebeen out on the platform. Noth 
ing like this on our side of Mason and Dix 
}on’s line. The train looks like a spider 
| creeping along a gossamer thread. Just 
met Judge Hixley. Used to be a famous 
| duellist before the war—fire-eater, and so 
jon. Never killed anybody. Virginia 
duels were generally flashes in the pan 
| He’s settled down to farming in a smal! 
way somewhere back on these hills. Plen 
ty of game, he tells me—woodcock, wild 
turkeys, pheasants. Deer and bear are 
scarce now within hearing of the locomo 
tive whistle. Here he is.” 
The Judge was a bilious, wizened little 
| man in a well-worn frock-coat, buttoned 
cla militaire, and muddy top-boots, with 
}an unfinished-looking face, which might 
| have been hastily moulded with any pair 
of nut-crackers out of very sallow clay 
He bowed with profound deference to the 
| ladies, and shook hands impressively wit) 
| Morley. 
| 
| 





| 
| 
| 
| 





‘*Ah! you admire our scenery? I am 
glad of that—I am very glad of that,” 
with a tone of relief, as though the mount 
ains had been waiting, incomplete, since 

| creation’s day for their approval. There 
| was a slow deliberation, a gravity, in his 


deference to them which brought the blood | 


to the faces of both the Northern women 
\rs. Mulock, who had seen a good deal 
if the world, thought that she never had 
ween tendered as fine a flower of courtesy 
is in the manner of this shabby, sad-eyed 
little gentleman; and Sarah Davidger, in 
five minutes, began to suspect that she had 
never been just to the South in that busi 
ness of the war, and to wish she could hear 
the other side of the story fairly. 

“Yes,” said the Judge, **the deer and 
bear have been driven from the line of the 
railway. But you will find bear, and the 
syeat gray wolf, and pahnthers baheck in 
the Wilderness, or Ca-na’an, as the people 
up thar callit. Not many deer: the pahn 
thers kill the fawns when they come down 
to water.” 

‘Panthers!’ cried Mrs. Mulock. ‘‘ Oh, | 
we must certainly go to Ca-na an, George.” 

‘‘ Where is this Wilderness ?” asked the 
Doctor. ‘* We are in search of primitive | 


| 


nature.” 

‘You will find it primitive enough,” | 
the Judge replied, his owl-like eyes fixed | 
on Sarah’s rosy, excited face. ‘* The Wil- | 
derness comprises seven hundred square 
miles of virgin forest, which will be a mine 
of wealth in timber some day, when it is | 
opened up by a railway. The North 
Branch of the Potomac takes its rise thar, 
and the Cheat. Toh reach it, you must 
stop at Oakland, hire a wagon toh take 
you toh Fort Pendleton, and from thar 
take guides and pack-horses.” 

Mrs. Mulock hastily began to gather up 
her shawls. ‘‘ We will stop at Oakland, 
George.” 

The train grated along the track, and 
halted. 
with alarm and perplexity. 
Pack-horses? Be patient, my dear; this 
is not Oakland.” 

‘*No,” said the Judge. 
you toh stop here overnight. This is Deer 
ionable people from Baltimore, Cumber- 
land, and Wheeling. You Northerners 
know nothing of our summer haunts. If 
you came among us more freely, it would 
tend toh restore the old friendly feeling.” 

‘*Of course it would,” said Mrs. Mulock, 
her color rising warmly. 
willing to do my part. 


‘*T’m sure I’m 
Come, Sarah. Mr. 


Morley, we are going to stay at Deer Park | 


overnight, and go on to Oakland in the 


morning; and she swept out of the car, | 


meekly followed by her suite. 
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| London or Rome. 


parted about with wooded heights. 


| with dresses fresh 


| All ready ? 
| ard.” 


The Doctor began to stammer | 
‘** Panthers ? | 
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Deer Park is a hotel perched on a lofty 
plateau of the Blue Ridge, surrounded by 
a few picturesque cottages. A soft rain 
was falling as they crossed the lawn be 
fore it. The far-off peaks were hooded 
in clouds, and rivers of gray mist swept 
through the valleys. Inside they found 
brilliantly lighted rooms, a corps of white 
cravatted negro servants, elegantly dress 


;ed women, pianos, art needle-work, and 


gossip. Mr. Morley met half a dozen ae 
quaintances whom he had last seen in 
They reminded each 


other, as usual, of how small the world 


| was, and how impossible to hide in it from 


one’s acquaintances. 

Our friends took the train the next day 
to Oakland—a drowsy little village, ram 
More 
hotels, more negro waiters, more women 
from New York mo 
distes promenading the weedy street past 
the station. 

‘IT told you so,” said Mr. Morley. ‘*On 
every American height there dwells not 
repose, but society. Beyond this, the 
Judge tells me, are Cranberry Summit, 
and other summits and peaks, where you 
can find pure air, bold mountain scen 
ery, and especially the best of hotels.” 

‘But that sort of thing is not what we 
came to find,” said Mrs. Mulock. ‘‘ It 


1S 


| not new, it is not cheap, and it is not Na- 
| ture.” 


** Just hired a team to take us all up 
into the mountains, for four dollars,” cried 
the Doctor, hurrying up. ‘*‘ Come, 
Storm rising off to the 


come! 


north- 


mules 
harnessed to what appeared to be an un- 
dertaker’s wagon, with the curtains flap- 
ping inrags. A gaunt young Maryland 


Outside stood a couple of stout 


ler, whom the Judge hailed as Mr. Slater, 
‘But I advise | 


in dirty gingham shirt and patched can- 


| vas trousers, sat lazily holding the reins, 
Park, a favorite mountain resort for fash- | 


squirting tobacco, and looking good-hu- 
moredly down on them as from some in- 


| accessible social height. 


‘**Poor wretch!” said Mrs. Mulock, 
watching him irritably. ‘* Did you ever 
see such intolerable complacency? His 

| very nose seems to thrust aside the com- 
|mon air. All Murray Hill and Beacon 
| Street would not furnish as much arro- 
gance as is in that nose. 
| in particular ?” 

| ‘* Nobody,” said the Judge. ‘‘ He will 
| tell you ina few minutes that his fahmily 


Is he anybody 
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9 
sut | 
really they never had anything to lose. 


were impohverished by the wah. 


He has taken the wah for twelve years as 
Thah 
But you will | 
hear little of the wah, madam, from the | 
men who fought in it, and who lost by 
it,” he added, gravely. 

Their road that afternoon led up and 
There 


are here few glimpses of airy distances, and 


a platform for his idleness. are too | 


many like him among us. 


up and up through sombre forests. 





no wide exhilarating views, as in the Up- 
per Alleghanies, of low valleys, winding 
There 
is now and then a clearing, it is true; but 
the rough logs of the houses and shackly 
out-buildings like the temporary 
camp of somebody whose dwelling is else- | 
where. A Pennsylvania farm, with its red- | 
roofed barns and teeming breath of afflu- | 
ence and comfort, harmonizes the hills, 
and brings the meaning of home into | 
them. But these uncivilized dwellings | 
are alien and discordant with the woods. | 
+ The woods in this division of the Alle- 


rivers, and comfortable villages. 





look 
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ghanies are so vast and engrossing as to 
be oppressive. It is not peak nor valley 
influence you feel, but a night 
mare of trees stretching from horizon to 
horizon. When have jogged 
through them past the first sky-line, ney 


whe se 


you oO} 


| horizons open of interminable hills shou! 
| dering hills, lifting to the skies the sam: 
| monotonous growth. 


Just before sunset, Mr. Slater pulled up 
in the midst of a laurel thicket. ‘* We're 
on the top of the Backbone of the 
Alleghanies now. If you like to 
git out, and go behind them lau 
rels, you'll see somethin’.”’ 





AN OLD INN ON THE ROAD 
Cre FORT PENDLETON, 





The something was the huge dip 
of the Alleghany range into West 
Virginia. Thunder-clouds rose in a 
solid black wall to the north; the dome 
overhead was of a pure saffron; the clear 
electric light and foreboding hush of the 
coming storm were on the vast heaving 
sweep of land, with its soft shades of 
green, through which the Cheat River 
coiled like a shining thread. 
They had scarcely climbed again into 
the wagon when the storm burst on them, 


| ° ¢ ° A 
| settling, as night fell, into a drenching 


rain. They were all soon soaked to the 
skin; the rags of curtains flapped at either 
side; the mules’ feet came down, hour aft- 
er hour, with a steady ‘‘squash” into the 
mud; but through it all the driver whis- 
tled cheerfully, stopping now and then 
until a flash of lightning would show him 
the track. 
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THE REGIMENT AT 


‘We are going deeper and deeper into | 
Wilderness,” cried Mrs. Mulock at | 
‘*T see no signs of human habita- 
Do you know where you are go- | 
ing, driver ?” 

Mr. Slater finished his tune before an- | 
swering. ‘* Yeh,” he said, withachuckle. | 
* Youre goin’ toh Fort Pendleton. Like- | 
ly you'd ’a got thar no sooner on creeter- 
back, eyther.” 

‘What zs Fort Pendleton, sir?” asked 
the Doctor. 

‘It’s defenses that the Yanks put up on 
the top of a mountain,” the driver said, | 
more civilly. 


the 
last. 


tions. 


‘*Cost ’em forty thousand | 
dollars, (ve heerd, for lumber and dam- 
age, an’ they never fired a shot off it. 
Thar’s nothin’ thar now but log ramparts 
an’ heaps of clay.” 

‘* And are we to sleep 
his wife, desperately. 

‘“Tt’s the beginning of the panther 
chapter, I suppose, Louisa,” called the lit- | 
tle man, with a chuckle, from the front 
seat. 


Doctor!” eried 


There was a deafening peal of thunder; 
the lightning showed only the black im- 


penetrable forest. The driver jerked his 
mules to the left, put them to a trot, and 
in a moment, as if by magic, a large airy 
mansion,set on the very top of the mount- 
ain, encircled with wide porches, and its | 
windows blazing with light, was before | 
them. Inside were cheerful chambers 
and halls, made home-like with pretty 
chintz-covered sofas, curtains, fires, a sa- 
vory smell of supper, and, best of all, a 
cordial welcome from a pleasant-voiced 


| both armies. 


FORT PENDLETON, 


woman. When they were dry and warm 


again they gathered in the dining-room, 


| hungry enough, after their long fast, to 


be thankful for dry bread and water. But 


| they found a cozy pretty table, with a vase 


of ferns in the middle, blue china, great 
glass pitchers filled with cream, honey, 
clover-scented butter, crisp light biscuits, 


| a dish of mountain trout, and chops. 


‘“The best mutton-chops,” Morley de- 
clared, energetically, ‘‘that I ever tasted 


out of England. I say, Judge, did you 


, conjure this house up for us to-night out 


of the wilderness 2” 

‘*T thought you'd be pleased,” said Hix- 
ley. ‘‘It was conjured up out of the wil- 
derness with years of hard, patient work. 
You Nohthehners call us Vahginians 
lazy. The owner of this house, William 
Deakins, lost all he had in the wah, sir. 


| He came up on this mountain with his 


for 
sportsmen before the wah, and thar was 
only the shell of it left: it was sacked by 
Mr. Deakins bought it (not 
a door nor window, sir, 


wife: this was ‘Towers.’ a _ resort 


to keep out the 
wind when he camped down in it), and he 


has made it what it is—he and his wife, for 


| Vahginian women have shown as much 


There is no settle- 
ment nearer than Oakland, fourteen miles 
away. The house is a kind of head-quar- 
ters for sportsmen, who come toh hunt 
and fish through the mountains, and for 
a few people who wish toh have pure air, 
grand scenery, and an absolutely quiet 
home during the summer, at very low 
rates.” 


energy as the men. 








aes 


3 
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THE OLD MILL AND THE MILLER 


In the morning our explorers found in 
a meadow below the house the ruins of an 
old inn, and still farther the real Fort 
Pendleton, from which the house borrow- 
ed its name, a quarter of a mile away, on 
the North Branch of the Potomac. Mr. 
Morley, strolling down beyond it, through 
the thicket of laurel, on which masses of 
rose-colored fluted buds still hung, came 


upon a ruined church; the walls were | 


overgrown with the red trumpet creeper, 
and young sycamores and sassafras bush- 
es thrust up their crimson tops through 
the broken flooring. He saw Miss David- 
ger inside; she had climbed upon a beam, 


° . . } 
and was pulling the vines aside. Morley | 


hesitated. The girl was so shy and silent 
that he had searcely spoken to her since 


«sm the journey began 

He always lazily 
preferred = women 
who relieved hin 

of the burden of 
conversation ; be 

sides, he did not 
want to annoy her: 
he understood how 
new and wonder 

ful even this little 
glimpse of the world 
must be to the poor 
clergyman’s daugh 

ter, who never be 

fore had been out 

side of a New Jersey 
village, and whose 
life had been filled 
up with hard work. 
He had beenamused 
sometimes by watch 
ing the intentness 
of her face, and the 
rapt.eager credulity 
with which she re- 
ceived everything, 
from Mr. Slater's 
high-toned disqui 
sitions to the dumb 
and awful wisdom 
of the woods. When 
she saw him now, 
she pulled the trail 
ing vines aside, and 
beckoned earnestly 
to him. 

“This church, 
they told me, was 
the only one on the 
mountains. It was 
torn down in the war. Now there is none. 
And see, Mr. Morley, the Union soldiers 
have written their names all over the wall. 
Here is a drawing; and ‘ John J. Lipman, 
Second New Jersey.’ And below are the 
| Confederates; they came later, I suppose. 
Look at this: ‘Nobody but d——d irreli- 
| gious Yankees would desecrate the house 
of God by serawling their beastly names 
over it.’ Signed; ‘Jacob Formes, Third 
Georgia Cavalry.’” 

Morley laughed. ‘‘ That’s natural, Miss 
Davidger. You and I are just as blind 
to our own short-comings in * sins we have 
a mind to.’” 

3ut she did not smile. ‘‘Oh, it isn’t 
that. But I know who John J. Lipman 
was. He was from our village, and he 
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ween dead these many years, and here 
s name as fresh as the day he wrote 
[he charcoal scrawl and the bit of 
have lasted, and he 
Morley silently helped her down, and 
walked home together. She was busy 
ering ferns, and he smoked, without 
He had been used to deal with 
vrades of women, and to pay tribute 
ery kind of flattery and compliment. 
this girl’s simpie directness puzzled 
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to the tramp of their little feet and shrill 
voices. The gray-haired Doctor and the 
Judge were marching with them. while 
their mothers looked on delighted, 

One of the porches was oceupied by a 
body of tramps 
flannel 
mud of months, and their toes showing 
through their shoes. There was a clamor 
of talk about Red Hockles, and Yellow 
Sally, and Coachmen, and regular salmon, 


unshaven men in rageed 
shirts, trousers crusted with the 


e 
x 
f 
b 
fab: 
{ 


2 


ri"! 


A MOUNTAIN WEAVER. 


him. ‘‘She is not bold, and she is not 
modest,” he thought ; ‘‘she simply does 
not remember there is such a person as 
Sarah Davidger in the world. It is very 
comfortable.” He observed, too, that her | 
face had the rare fine charm of repressed | 
ineaning, and bore close frequent exam- | 
inations without appearing coarse or fa- 
miliar. 

The house was in possession of a body of 
pretty children, both Northern and South- | 
ern. They ruled over everybody in it. | 
They had formed themselves into a regi- 
ment, and the old halls, which had once 
been sacked by furious soldiery, echoed | 


| Pennsylvania to South Carolina. 


When the men 
appeared, clothed and in their right mind, 
at the supper table, they proved to be doe 
tors and judges and clergymen from Cin 


and eighteen-pounders. 


cinnati, who had spent their summer va 
cation in tramping through the trout 
streams of the Alleghanies, from Upper 
They 
developed an appalling appetite for every 
thing eatable but trout, of which they 
had lately seen too much. And they sat 
upon the porch until near morning, argu 


| ing again over the Hockles and Coachmen 


and Sallies. 
Morley took up his chamber candle- 









on 











JERRY BROWNING, OUR GUIDE. 


stick at last. ‘‘My reason is tottering,” 
he whispered to Sarah. ‘*I begin to feel 
that the world was really only made for 
trout, and the chief end of man is to catch 
them.” But Sarah was listening anxious- 
ly. Why could not her father have such 
a holiday? <A very different rest this from 
his week of meetings at Trenton with the 
Conference of ministers! 
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Next morning the fishermen betook | 
themselves to Butfalo Creek before dawn. | 


The Doctor and Sarah strolled through 
the laurels, and found themselves on the 
Potomac. On the other side was a quaint 
mossy house, in which an old woman sat 
weaving homespun. Farther on they 
came to a mill, where a woman was the 
miller. When they came back, they found 
Judge Hixley had gone in search of pack- 
horses for the expedition into the Wil- 
derness. He returned witha grave, keen- 
eyed old mountaineer, who had the lop- 
ing, steady stride of a scout. ‘This is 


Jerry Browning,” he said, ‘‘ the most skill- | 
ful and trustworthy guide in these mount- | 


ains. He isa son of old Meshach Brown- 
ing, the famous hunter.” 
Meshach Browning was born about a 





hundred years ago. He 
the Daniel Boone of West 
Virginia. He lived to an « 
treme old age, and told the his 
tory of his life shortly befoy 
he died, in the rude, marro 
pioneer’s vernacular. — It fi] 
certain gap in American litera 
ture, being not only a pictur 
in detail of the savage youth 
through which every one of 
the States has passed in turn 
but of a man of the woods 
simple and honest as Esau 
whom the senses and the hunt 
>" ing instinet were as keen aud 
strong as in a sleuth-hound 
When Browning was a }o\ 
he hunted through Upper Vir 
ginia and Maryland, shooting 
bears in the suburbs of a ham 
let which is now the city of 
Wheeling: twenty years ago 
being then eighty years old, he 
tracked his last panther throug) 
the region to which our adven 
turers were going. Shortly be 
fore that he was taken out by 
two of his sons to this wilder 
ness ‘‘to find some place which 
no hunter had ever trod.” They 
foundit. The old fury of the chase awoke 
in Meshach. He tells us that he ** took off 
all his clothes except his hunting-shirt and 





KITZMILLER’S. 
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ecasins, so as better to make 
Wav the 
“et and snow,” and set off 


He could 


find the camp again, and 


through laurel 


irsuit of a bear. 
without 


of 


men 


iree day Ss Was 


a driving storm 
the 

it sight of him at last, he 

herd of 

They caught 

*As for 


it fast of three d Ly hl 


when young 


s chasing’ a deer 
isa hound. 
i with difficulty. 
»SAVS, 
uply, ‘any doctor knows that 
man ean live without food as 
vy as he is under the fire of 
ver, and the most terrible fe 
ris that which comes to you 
on the chance of a bear-fight.” 


The 


Browning 


explorers, with Jerry 


guide, started 


as 
ily in the morning for the 


iead waters of the Potomac. 


They were on pack-horses, and 
irried, in bags slung behind, 
bread, cooking utensils, coffee, 
nd pork, 
‘I reckon it only twenty 
‘miles toh the Wilderness,” 
said the Jud 
walking beside Miss Day 


ve, who started on 
idger’s horse a bony old steed 
just taken from the plough, 
vith a habit of dropping on 
its knees without the slightest 
notice of its pious intentions. 
The Judge kept one watchful 
eve on the beast as he talked. 
The earthy smell of the woods 
the little 

lood, like Champagne. 
donned a_ flannel 
patched corduroy 

‘Getting back to prim 
itive conditions,” he said, nodding gravely. 
His talk remained graye and his nods pon 
derous, but behind it all you knew there 
was a boy, simple and hearty. Morley, 
on the contrary, made grim, sarcastic jokes 
from the moment he mounted the horse 

‘Only twenty-five miles from here!’ 
the Judge shouted back, encouragingly, 
as they left the road and turned into the 
pathless woods. 

‘*So they say,” said Browning to Miss 
Davidger. ‘But miles in this wilder 
ness is measured by a fox’s jumps, an’ 
throwin’ in the tail. Keep single file, 
and don’t lose sight of the others for a 

Vor. LXI.—No. 362.—12 


man’s 4 
He = jae 
shirt 
trou 


had roused 
had 
and 


sers. 
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ENTERING THE WILDERNESS. 


minute.” He went on to tell Sarah of a 
certain Charley Johnson, who had set out 
with a party of fishermen on this journey 
the autumn before, and falling behind for 
‘We 


with 


a few minutes, had lost the trail. 
for him for three weeks 
dogs, but *twa'n’t no use. 


searched 
Two months 
afterward we found his gun and his bones 
and shoes not twenty yards from the trail.” 

They came presently to Kitzmiller’s, 
the last house before entering the Wilder 


ness, where they stopped to water their 
Sarah rode up to the door of the 
The Judge stood beside her, 


horses 
little cabin. 
nervously glancing around him. 
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“Ha! now I can waken some 
here!” she whispered to Sarah. ‘* A | 
child you have there,” she said to { 
mother. 

‘It’s well enough,” replied the wom: 
coldly. 

The energetic little lady smiled 
prattled in vain, the child slept on he 
ily, and the woman turned her back o 
her in silence. They mounted th 
horses and rode away. From the bro 
of the hill Sarah glanced back at the ck 
olate cabin. The old woman sat motion 
less at the door. She had not turned he; 
head to look after them. 

The journey occupied a day and a half 
They rode Indian tile along a trail whi 
only Jerry’s eyes could follow; it cross 
heaps of rocks, swamps, fallen trees; it le« 
through an unbroken forest of gigant 





pines, oaks, birch, ash, and sugar-maples 
even the nut trees and black cherry had 
had time here to reach the height of a 
hundred and fifty feet. Evergreens and 
deciduous trees grew alike leafless and 





branchless side by side, spreading palm 
like at the top. The journey was, in fact, 
a passage through interminable aisles of 
huge black pillars under a flat, leafy roof, 
The sides of the creeks were banked with 

‘There is something frightful in the! flaming color; laurel and rhododendrons 
desolation of this place,” he said. heaped up walls of dark green, scarlet, 

In front of the cabin was a yard of | and creamy white; in the sunshine late 
wet clay where one or two gaunt hogs | azaleas lifted wands of shell-like rose 
were wallowing. Beyond was a stagnant | Sometimes the horses literally broke the 
pool surrounded by hundreds of acres of | path for miles through waving forests of 
charred, ghastly trunks of burned trees, | fern, whose delicate leaves, Sarah fancied, 
and beyond these again the interminable 


FUNGOUS GROWTH IN THE WILDERNESS. 





9, lle. 
ie 


Rn  ocmeshes 


touched her hand, as she passed, with a shy 
pine forests stretched unbroken and black | caress. The girl’s heart was full. Her 
on every side over range after range of 


life had before now been filled up with 
mountains, until the low gray sky shut | sewing and sweeping, and the petty mat 
down and barred them in. An unspeak- | ters of a little village. It was the first 
able monotony, the breathlessness of de- | time that she had looked upon the great 
spair, hung over the black and gray land- | solitary face of nature. It seemed to her 
scape. There was nota flower, nor a wav- | that the sky and water and trees knew 
ing stalk of corn, nor the twitter of a bird. | that it was the first time, and were glad 
There were, vear after year, only the stag- | that she had come, and whispered to her, 
nant pool and the hogs, and the enormous | as did her old home to Mignon, ** Poor 
still, sullen forests. | child! where hast thou staid so long?” 

An old woman sat on a bench at the} There was no sign that man had ever 
door of the cabin in the chocolate-colored | passed this way before. Huge trees, fall- 
gown and high eap of the Omish people. | en a century before, lay in gigantic round 





a Her hands were folded in her lap. She | furrows on the ground; furrows of deep 
“c q looked at the new-comers a moment with | moss, of fretted and fluted lichen, gray 
eat gray, Watery eyes, and turned away, indif- | and golden, bronze and purple, and of 
i ferentand uncurious. A youngerwoman, | trailing myriads of pink oxalis. Plumy 
in the same dress, sat inside beside a cradle | fern nodded from the sides, and a thicket 

£ in which a baby slept. Mrs. Muloek bus- | of young hemlocks pushed ambitiously up 


tled in. | from the top of the ridge; but when Jerry 
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t his foot on it, the whole furrow erum 


d like a putf-ball into a cloud of red 
st It was a dead body, which, undis 
wed in the slow passage of uncounted 
vs. had made all this false show of life. 
ry few song-birds had made their way 
» this solitude. There was none of the 
titudinous hum of life of woods near 
The absolute stillness was strange 
Nature dwelt 
me here, and kept silence, and there was 


ns 


oppressive at noonday. 


nnething savage in her mood, now that 
y had come upon her unawares. Even 
nty, self-sufficient Mrs. Mulock felt like 
intruder, and rode apart and quietly. 
Judge led Sarah’s horse, which could 

t keep its footing. Sometimes he point 
vith bright, pleased eyes to a stately 
ee ora bed of feathery moss, but he said 
Thing, and never called on her to ad 
them. Mr. Morley rode up once, 

d said, in a grave and patronizing man 


CAMP ON THE 


17%) 
ner, that he must acknowledge there was a 
quality of freshness and new-born strength 
in this unexplored wilderness which any 
scene must lose after it had been tramped 
over by innumerable tourists. Miss Day 
idger assented civilly, but pushed 
Human an impertinence in 
the great and wordless meanings of the 
woods. 


on. 
voices were 


Monstrous fungous growths reared them 
selves on every side as they began to de 
to the Blackwater. The thickets 
grew more dense; red and black spiders 
swung themselves incessantly across thei 


scend 


faces from tree to tree; they found traces 
of bears on newly barked trees, and mor 
than once the three-lobed, clawless track 
of a panther in the wet black mould 
The thickets of laurel and scrub oak on 
the banks of the rivers give to these beasts 
and to an impervious shelter 
they have the best chance there, too, of 


wolves 


catching the deer as they come down to 
water. Browning pointed out a 
shrub, which he said ‘elk 
and ‘‘had been made by the 
Good Man to grow just 
that high to reach the 
muzzles of the young 
elks.”’ Noelks had been 
in this region for 
fifty years, though some 


dark 


green was 


browse,” 


4 


seen 
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swearing that there was not the 
SO _. ofa trout in the river, to find Jer 
placidly frying forty 
a pan. They ate the 
supper by the light « 
the roaring fire, a gre; 












> . horned owl hooting 
% ieee the thicket. Every may 
eB As had a hunting story 
A am tell. 
oes SRY 4 ; Ze, = : é ‘There is a spider « 
Mh he 


might vet be hiding back 
in Canaan, 
The party camped the < 

second night on the bank 

of the Blackwater, a - 
stream which empties \ 
into the Cheat, making huts 
of bireh bark, and beds of 
hemlock boughs set on end to give 
an elastic spring. The Doctor and 
Morley set out with their best white <¢ 
flies, reels, and lines to eateh trout < 
for supper in the coffee-colored, 
gloomy creek, Browning took a 
few worms from a rotten tree 
trunk in his pocket, and his old rod ; 
the Judge built up the fire, and Mrs. Mulock 
and Sarah cooked some fliteh, and scoured 
the tin plates in the stream. Things went 
the usual way in such cases. The scientific 


fishermen came home dripping wet, and COMING DOWN THE MOUNTAIN 





BY-PATHS IN THE MOUNTAINS 











your plate, my dear,” said the Doctor to 
his wife. 


The lady, who shuddered at home at 


the sight of coarse china, picked it off 


coolly, and held out the tin platter. ‘* An 
other bit of bacon, please. We did not 
cook half enough, Sarah.” 

She and Sarah were soon sound asleep 














FALLS OF THE BLACKWATER 


in their bireh-bark hut Morley re 
mained by the fire to keep guard, and 
the other men went off in hopes of a 


shot at a deer or panther, but came 
home with a couple of forlorn little 
owls. 

The next day our explorers followed 
the river on foot for eight miles to the 
Falls of the Blackwater. It wasa break 

neck scramble for the whole of the way 
through rugged forests, miry swamps, and 
thickets of thorns, across heaped rocks, 
had to be 
and 
and finally down sheer precipices where 
the misstep of an inch would hurl the 
climber into the river a hundred feet be 


slimy and mossy, which 


crawled over on the hands knees 
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low. Sarah dropped lightly from one 
projecting root to another, and reached 


but Mrs. 


a solid 


the dizzy ledge below in safety; 
Mulock was lowered by her wrists 
and caught by the tottering Doc 





weight 
beneath at the risk of his neck. 


is “It ought to be a fine view to pay for 
fi | ‘ this,” he putfed, pale and perspiring, as he 
at crawled after the others alone the *six- 
og ; nch path on the face of the precipice. 





Fi 

a 

iz! 

DOBBIN’S 

i ** The finest in Vahginia!” shouted back | 
the Judge. 

The fall of the river is only about | 
eighty feet, with subsequent headlong | 
leaps which carry it four hundred feet 
downward, but they are sheer descents 
over gray rocky walls; the peculiar beau- 

ty of the falls is due, however, to the un 
es 4 approachable, wild surroundings, the riv- 
fe ae er being inclosed between two ramparts 
Ue F of mountains. Down the precipices of 
‘ one side our explorers had climbed, but 
ay the wall of rock on the other is impregna- 
ble: the foot of man has never scaled it. 
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Vines and elk-wood cover both sides fro 
the airy summits to the rushing brow 
water below. 
solitude of the place which gives it its s 
cular charm. After you have reached 
at the risk of your life, you think of 
forever after with a sense of possessio 


It is the inaccessible, utts 


it belongs to you and to nobody else. 
At the foot of the falls is a well abo 
twelve feet deep, worn smooth and round 





FIRE-PLACE, 


by the action on the rock of a loose stone 
| which the water revolved incessantly, sim- 
ilar to the glacial wells at Lucerne. 

The Wilderness, upon whose edge our 
travellers had just entered, runs back for 
hundreds of miles, and is as yet literally 
unexplored by civilized people. There is 
a house named Koesson’s somewhere on 
it, where a German of that name, with four 
other families, settled fifty years ago. 
They never appear in the settlements, live 
upon game and a few pigs, dress in skins, 
and, according to Jerry, have all property 
in common. 


DOBBIN’S HOt 


They took nyther law nor decency nor God in thar 

th them,” said the shrewd hunter, *‘an’ I reekon they 
haven't found any to speak of since.” 

\n energetic explorer of this range of mountains, from 
Pittsburgh, succeeded in the summer of 1878 in taking in 
. boat and launching it on the Blackwater. It was the 
first that had ever insulted that untamed little savage of 
i stream. He proposes to venture in it this summer up 
into the heart of Ca-na‘’an, and to unearth this barbarous 
tribe. 

Mr. Morley and Jerry tramped to Dobbin’s house—a 
ruined old building six miles from camp—and there fell 
in with a party of sportsmen, artists, and guides. Whis 
key was plenty, an impromptu theatre and circus were 
established, and the uproar terrified the bears within a 
mile’s circuit. 

On their return to the camp the whole party pushed twelve miles further into the 
Wilderness than any explorers have done, and reached the head of the North Braneh 
of the Potomae—a spring as little known as the source of the Nile. They were com 
pelled to make the journey on foot, tramping through jungles, fording streams, and 
climbing rocky precipices, until Mrs. Mulock gave up utterly, sat down, and begged 
for mercy. But a short half mile more brought them to the Potomac. It is a nar 
row, powerful stream. The cataracts, of which Jerry had talked incessantly, are a 
series of eleven bold leaps of the shining flood down the mountain-side. Gloomy 


chasms open from either side; dense, dark laurel thickets choke every approach: 


hoary trees gather in conclave above and look down, shaking their heads with mel 
ancholy and foreboding; but through all the vigorous bright stream leaps and shouts 
with a mad joy. It is the very soul of youth in the region of Age and Death 

Our adventurers were completely exhausted by this journey: they returned by 
three days’ stages to their camp. which began to seem like home to them. The next 
day the Judge killed a deer, and after that venison, trout, and bacon furnished the 
bill of fare. 

After three weeks Dr. Mulock’s party left the woods. The Judge pointed out to 
Sarah the first snowy flakes of the elder, and a song-bird, which showed that they 
were approaching human dwellings. Purple iron-weed, starwort, and golden-rod 
began again to show their friendly faces along the trail; but Mr. Morley nipped 
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the heads of these weeds with his whip. 
Judge Hixley 
they fell 


them better than garden flowers,” 


vathered great bunches as 
[ like the homely faces of 
he said, 
gravely 

Sarah looked down, watching the little 
man curiously They had been good com 


rades in the journey. He was so oddly 


Wwomanish at she wished she 
She could not 
him fighting a duel, or leading a 
Antietam with the 
Doctor deseribed. 
1¢ wondered what kind of a woman was 
his wife 


times that 


knew more about him. 
preture 
] 


cavalry Company at 


mad fury which the 


‘a 
if he had a wife 

They stopped for the night at the plea 
sant litthe Omish village of West Union. 
It was just 


after sunset as they rode 


OMISH VOMAN AND CHILD 


through the quiet cluster of white houses 
set back in gardens deep in bloom. At 
the doors some of the Omish women sat 
knitting in their tight snutf-colored gowns, 
white kerchiefs, and high caps; 
with broad-rimmed hats, and 


the men, 
long hair 
and beards falling on straight brown coats 
(fastened by hooks and eyes), were still at 
work in their gardens. They area branch 
of the Dunkers, and are noted in West Vir 
oinia as suecessful farmers and dairymen, 

Our party disbanded here. Mr Morley 
declared that he must go at once back to 
Oakland, to return to Long Branch, hav 
ing neglected Mrs Morley too long. 


| From the Knob 


‘It is the first time that I have hea 
him mention his wife since he left he: 
said Mrs. Mulock, after he 

* Wife!” exclaimed the Judge.  *"] 
I beg pahdon 
ried man 2” 

‘Yes, certainly. 
prised ? 


Vas gone 
but is your friend am 
Why are you s 
The Judge’s sallow face grew wan 
He shot a swift sidelong glance at 
**Tean hardly tell. I lab 
under a misapprehension,” he stamm 
with confusion. 


Davidger. 


The next day, under Judge Hixk 
cuidance, they started upon an ex 
tion along the range of the Cheat Mou 
ains. The ‘* team,” with the driver an 
his expenses, cost but three dollars a da 

a fact noted down eagerly by the Doi 
tor * For, vou see,” he explained to th 
Judge, ** we want to bring the schedule ot 
expenses as low as possible. 
man of small 
trip. 


It is for thi 
means that we plan this 
Meals at the farm-houses have ay 
L know 
no better Way fora party of sensible, na 


eraged twenty-five cents apiece. 


ture-loving people to spend the summer, 
if they will not venture on camping out, 
than to hire a team at Oakland, store the 
wagon with provisions, and leisurely ex 
plore the Alleghanies down through West 
into Southwestern Virginia. When wi 
come next summer, we will do that.” 

“Will you take me as comrade if you 
come again?” interrupted the Judge, ea 
gerly. 

** Undoubtedly,” the Doctor exclaimed 
‘We could not do without you, Hixley 

But his wife fanned herself in silence 
The Judge had disappointed her. He did 
not fill the Northern idea of a hot-blooded 
chivalric Southerner. 

This journey ended at Rowlesburg 
a high coned hill about 
from this little town—a 
view opens of a vast champaign of river 
and field and low rolling hills, bounded 
by ranges of high mountains, stern and 
forbidding, in the misty distance. 

They drove back by slow stages along 
a quiet mountain road. The woods at ei 
ther side were edged with natural hedges 
of mammoth fern, laurel, and service-ber 
ries, already webbed together 
with the waxed dark green vine of the 
smilax. 


a mile sudden 


crimson, 


At times delicious vistas opened, 
far below, of the Cheat winding through 
hills white with chestnut blooms, of new 


| dream-like ranges of mountains on the 
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zon, or of the glittering thread of a 
ter-course in a valley, with a 


mist climbing from it 


\t Fort Pendleton the Judge bade them 
od-by with the solemn, ponderous gray 
he had olf 
their vagabondizing. He shook 
ds defe rentially with Mrs. Muloeck, but 


to the 


which almost shaken 


ng 


vy bowed profoundly 


wit} 


younge) 
turned 


ia lingering look as she 


i\ 


Why on earth did he go 


’ eried the Doctor's wie, aft 
of sight. 


‘He seemed to feel it his 
tv to take charge of 1 Pad 
That was his Virginian notion of hos 
husband. ‘* Before the 


talitv,”’ said her 


1 
ir Hixley would have opened his house 
He 


Now he 


is for as long as we chose 
ved 


is nothing to offer us 


to stay. 
king. 
the hills and 


IIS DeST. 


then like an Irish 


but 
ountains. He has done 
‘What an extraordinary idea! [ney 
heard of anything like it!” exclaimed 
Mulock. But 


ved with pleasure, though she 


Miss Davidger’s face 
said 
nothing 


ill 


“The worst of. it continued the 
Doctor, ruefully, ‘‘that I] 


1 eclected his crops to Go, 


am afraid he 
| heard SOE 
that 


Union. 


Colone | 
He 
came 


r, and 


thing of his history from 
Page that met at West 
lost everything he had in the war: 


we 


out here with his old crippled fath 
for the Ba 
you, Lou 


( 
vent to sheep-raising Itimore 

Oh, PH 
plenty of grit in 
The best of them are oe 


market. assure lisa, 


here's these people 
rappling manfully 
with their hard circumstances. We judge 
of them by a few blatant politicians, and 
do them gross injustice.” 

‘* Politicians? Yes, to 
his wife, absently “Do LT understand 
you, then, that the Judge is not married ?” 

‘* No, he is not married.” 

Mrs. Mulock looking 
thoughtfully at the back of Sarah’s neck, 
for her head was turned away. 

‘T have made up mind to one 
thing,” she said, suddenly, after a long 
**We will leave this part of the 
Virginias out of our course for next sum 
mer, and take the Upper Alleghanies, anc 
the Nantahela, and Great 
Smoky ranges in the south instead. We 
will not intrude on his hospitality again.” 

‘‘As you please, my dear,” 
Doctor, meekly. 


said 


be sure.” 


was silent, 


my 


silence. 
and 


Balsam, 


said the 


TRAIL. 


THE SANTA FE TRAIL 

| ee citizens of this country are aware 
how lately begun and how rapidly 
accomplished has been the development 
of communications throughout 
the Great West, but 
prope rly designated the 


what we 
call Which i 
Heart of the ¢ 


tinent; especially since, if 


S hore 
; ‘on 


we are wuided 


by the meridians of longitude, our domain 


now extends—strange as it Way 


seem 
‘ar to the west of San Francisco as it 
to the ¢ The layman 
indeed, rightly claim that when as 


does ast average 
may, 
astute and experienced a traveller as Gen 
eral William T. 
ISG5 that he 


san 


Sherman could state in 
“would not buy a ticket for 
Francisco for his youngest grand 
child,” and then ride thither himself in a 
the 


not 


ullman car only four years later, he 
blamed for 
c<eeping pace with the road-builders. 

It is only about thirty years since par 
ol to 
cross the continent, and only about twen 
ty since the first emigration to the Rocky 
Mountain region. 


ayman) can hardly be 


1 
| 
1 
I 


ties any considerable size began 


In two and one-quar 
after*the landing at Plym 
the of the Pil 
made their way in force only 


ter centuries 
outh Roek 
} 


grims had 


descendants 


to the Missouri: and it seems curious that 
,so far behind the Anglo 
Saxon in enterprise, should, starting from 


the Spanish race 


made much earlier 
the g central do 
where the miner and the ranchero 
Yet in 1527, 
only thirty-five years after Columbus had 
viven a new world to Castile and Leon, 
Alva Nunez Cabeza de 
Spain, and landed in what is now Florida; 
thence wonderful overland 
journey, occupying nearly nine years, and 


have 
toward 


the south, 


st) 
progress reat 
main 


now find congenial homes 


Vaea sailed from 


he made a 
after passing through the region known at 
present as New Mexico, arrived at the city 
of Mexico in the 1536, more 
than eighty vears before the Mayflower 
dtopped her anchor otf the American 


coast. 


summer of 


Previous to his coming wonderful 
stories had reached the Spanish author 
ities of the ‘*Seven Cibola,” 
and his accounts induced the sending of 
expeditions to the north, which finally 
resulted in the conquest of the 
In 1539 Niza laid claim to Cibola in the 
name of the King of Spain; and while the 


actual date of the founding of the Spanish 


Cities of 


country. 


city of Santa Fe is in doubt, it probably an- 
tedates Leadville by some three centuries. 
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ALVA NUNEZ CABEZA DE V 


It was at about the beginning of this 
century that it dawned upon our people 
that there 
cities and people in and near this same Rio 


Grande Valley, 


were good markets as well as 


and under Mexiean rule. 


There is said to be in the ancient palace 


at Santa Fe a Spanish document proving 
the existence of a trail in the last quar 
ter of the eighteenth century from the old 
French in What is now Illi 
towns in New Mexico, 
Abiquiu to Cali 
General Kearny is said to have 
dispatched a courier over the latter. But 
all efforts the failed to 
prove the authenticity, or secure proper 


settlements 
nois to some of the 
and from one of them 
fornia. 
of writer have 
translations, of the document in question. 
Mr. in his interesting book, The 
Commerce of the Prairies (now out of 
print), which 
could be eollated. 


Gregg, 


information 
a merchant 
heard, 
about 1804, through some trappers, of the 
stories which the Indians had told them 
of this ancient land, where Spanish pomp 


much 
stated that 
named 


from 


of Kaskaskia, Morrison, 


and eivilization went hand in hand with 
He 
dispatched one La Lande, a French Cana 
dian, on Fe, and 
Mr. La Lande went thither with alacrity, 


rovally high prices for merchandise. 


an adventure to Santa 


SING THE GREAT AMERICAN DESERT. 


but omitted the trifling formality of com 
ing 


The log - huts of Kas 
he lived in 


back again. 
him 
opulence in a 


kaskia knew no more; 


one-story adobe house, 


while the excellent Morrison 


“Looked for the coming which might not be ;” 


| and finally La Lande died in the odor of 


sanctity, and was gathered to his fathers, 
without having rendered any account of 
sales, or made any remittance to his prin 
cipal. 

Four men, starting with their goods in 
1812, and manfully pushing their way to 
Santa Fe, returned only in 1821, having 
been imprisoned during nearly all the in 
termediate time. The next year, howey 
er, mar’ the opening of the Santa Fe 
Trail, that wonderful 
hundred miles in length, rising so imper 
ceptibly for three-quarters of this dis 
tance as to seem absolutely level, and 
without bridge from end to end. There 
it stretched away toward the sunset half 
a century ago, and there it stretches to 
day; and what poet’s dream, what pro 
phetic vision of the ardent patriot, stead 
fastly believing in the future greatness 
of country, with 
either the romance or the reality of the 


road, some eight 


his is commensurate 





THE SANTA 


ch over and beside it, during those 
vears, of the pioneer, the trader, the 
er, the Freestate champion, the set 
and the railroad engineer ? 

The first traders earried their merechan 
on pack horses or mules, and it was 

{824 that it 
a number of which reached Santa Fe 
i much less difficulty than might have 


was decided to use wag 


PRAIRIE 


heen expected. 
method being established, the trade began 
steadily to increase, and in a few years a 
large amount of capital was embarked 
therein. Its initial point was first Frank- 
lin, some one hundred and fifty miles west 
of St. Louis; then Independence ; then 
Westport—all these towns being on the 
Missouri River, and thus easily reached 
Here 


traders, out 


navigation. 
were found motley crowds 


during the season of 


fitters, dealers in supplies of all kinds, 


tourists, invalids hoping to regain their 
health by a trip on the plains, drivers, 


in abundance. The cov- 
ered wagons were drawn first by horses, 
then by mules, then by both mules and 
oxen, and were carefully loaded. Besides 
the merchandise, supplies for the men were 
carried bacon, flour, coffee, sugar, 
and a little salt, it being expected that 


and ‘* roughs” 


say, 


SCHOONERS 


The practicability of this | 


~ 


FE TRAIL. ( 


1S 
enough buffaloes would be killed to fu 
nish fresh meat. Starting off in detached 
parties, the wagons would rendezvous at 
Council Grove, on a branch of the Neosho 
River, twenty miles north of the present 
town of Emporia, and here an org 
tion would be effected for mutual aid and 
protection during the long journey In 


such a caravan there would be, perhaps, 


ahliza 


AT THE DOCK. 


one hundred wagons, and a ‘‘captain of the 
caravan” would divide them into four di 
visions, with a lieutenant to each. Every 
individual in the caravan was compelled 
to stand his watch at night, and this guard 
must have presented a motley assortment 
of clothing and arms. When all 
ready, the start was made. Every night a 
hollow square and temporary corral were 
made with the wagons, and the camp fires 


Was 


lighted outside of this square. Across 
swamps, quagmires, and even rivers, the 
teams were driven, men being sent ahead 
to make temporary bridges over the first 
two. of brush 
with earth, and sometimes, for crossing 
to ‘buffalo boats” of 


hides stretched over frames of poles, or 


or long grass covered 


streams, fabricate 
empty wagon bodies. 

The main route to Santa Fe will be de- 
scribed later on, but the trains sometimes 
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left the Ark 
ed Cim 


insas Valley 
irron Crossing, about one hundred 
and twenty-tive 


thie 


near what is call 


miles east of what is now 
Colorado State 


traversed an arid 
the 


line 


desert for some fifty miles, reached 


SUDDEN 


Cimarron Valley, and passed on, striking 

the main trail somewhere near the pres 
of Fort Union. 
doubt that creat 

Was experienced with the 


ent site 
There is 


trouble 
Indians 


ho 
from 
time to time, and that while they might 
dread interference with strong parties, 
they were glad to k weak 


enough attack 


ATTACK BY 
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ones; but Mr. Gregg, writing in 1844 
presses the fear that the earlier traders 
not guiltless of instigating the hosti| 
of later days, and says that ** many see) 


to forget the wholesome precept that 


INDIANS, 


should not be savages themselves becaus 
they dealt with savages.” He adds, ** In 
the course of twenty years, since the com 
mencement of this trade, I do not believ 
there have been a dozen deaths upon the 
Santa Fe route, even including those who 
have been killed off by disease as well as 
by the Indians.” 





THE SANTA FE TRAIL. 

















When the caravans were within a mod- 
erate distance of Santa Fe, runners were 
forwarded to send back supplies, engage 
store-houses, and make arrangements with 
the customs officers—arrangements not 





unlike, probably, those made with (some) 
customs officers in other parts of the world 
and in later days. And then, at last, the 
long valleys traversed and the high hills 
crossed, the goal appeared in sight. Loud 
cheers rang out, guns were discharged, 
and demonstrations of the greatest joy 
abounded on every side. I must quote 
once more from Mr. Gregg’s enthusiastic 
description : 
‘It was truly a scene for the artist's ENTRANCE OF THE CARAVAN INTO SANTA 
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THE DON 


pencil to revel in. Even the animals 
seemed to participate in the humor of 
their riders, who grew and more 
merry and obstreperous as they descended 


toward the city. 


more 


I doubt, in short, wheth 
er the walls of Jerusalem were beheld for 
the first time by the Crusaders with much 
more tumultuous and soul-enrapturing 
joy 
‘The arrival produced a great deal of 
bustle and excitement among the natives. 


‘Los Am«é 


trada de la ecaravana!’ 


‘ricanos! * Los earros!’ * La en 
were to be heard in 
of women 


and boys tloecked around to see the new 


every direction; and erowds 


comers, While crowds of leperos hung 


what 
wagoners were by no means 


usual. to see 
The 


from 


about, as they could 
pilfer. 
free excitement this oceasion. 
Informed of the ‘ordeal’ they had to pass, 
they had spent the previous morning in 
and they pre 
pared, with clean faces, sleek combed hair, 


On 


‘rubbing up,’ how were 
and their choicest Sunday suit, to meet 
the black that 
were sure to stare at them as they passed. 


‘fair eves’ of glistening 
There was yet another preparation to be 
made in order to ‘show off to advantage. 
Each w must tie a brand-new 


to the lash of his whip, for on 


agoner 
‘cracker 


driving through the streets and the pla 
publica every one strives to outvie 
comrades in the dexterity with which 
flourishes this favorite badge of his 
thority.” 

Then were sold the domestic cott 
calicoes, cotton velvets, silks, hardw: 
which had been brought across | 
plains; the foundation of many 
large fortune was laid in the hands 
profits coming from this business. 
suffered at times from the capricious a 
despotic behavior of the Spanish or M 
ican authorities, and 
by them, only to be 
in the ensuing spring. In 1841 the Tey 
war with Mexico, sent 
expedition into the country, which result 
ed most disastrously; and ostensibly, 
reprisal for the treatment of their country 
men, gangs of men, under Warfield ai 
McDaniel, made attempts to raid some of 
the trains as well as attack villages. Oi 
of these gangs was also guilty of the rob 
bery and dastardly murder of Don An 
tonio José Chavez, in April, 1848, and thy 
criminals were pursued, and most of them 
captured. Nor was the trade seriously in 
terrupted by the Mexican war, for Santa 
Fe was taken by our troops in 1846, and 
an American Governor soon replaced thie 
haughty Dons. 


etc., 


and 


was closed in 


| \ 
i 


re-opened, howey: 


ans, being’ at 


Then it progressed steadi 
ly, and only the Indians seem to have inter 
fered withit; and when the great iron roads 
began to push out from the Missouri, the 
starting place moved farther and farther 
West. The forwarding establishment at 
the head of which is Don Miguel A. Otero, 
a highly respected citizen of New Mexico, 
and unele of the Territorial Delegate to 
Congress, has made seven jumps in eleven 
vears. It in 1868, at Hays City, 
Kansas. Thence it went to Sheridan, Kit 
Junta, El Moro, 


Was, 


Carson, Granada, La 
Otero, and Las Vegas. 

Of interesting incidents, sometimes 
pleasing, often tragic, there is large store, 
from which one has but to choose. In 
either 1850 or 1851, F. X. Aubry, a young 
man of Canadian descent, rode, on a wa 
ger, from Santa. Fe to Independence in 
tive days and sixteen hours, his own beau 
tiful mare Nelly having carried him, it is 
said, over one hundred and fifty miles. 
It is sad to relate that the man possessing 
the courage and endurance for such a feat 
was killed in a brawl in Santa Fe, Septem- 
ber 11, 1854. In 1850 a United States 
mail party was cut off by the Apache and 
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and 
Mr. and Mrs. White and 


vere attacked, and all at once killed, 


Indians, not a man surviving: 
yout this time 


tt the ladv and her child, who were 


prisoners A party of dragoons, 


he famed Kit Carson as cuide, start 
pursuit, and overtook the miscreants, 
the untortunate captives were mur 
d during the fight. 
rt Leavenworth, on the Missouri, be 
1 Kansas City and Atchison, was es 
“din In 1829 Major Riley, 
our companies, escorted a caravan 
ras Sand Creek. Captain Wharton, 
a smaller force, was on the trail in 


}, and 


were 


1827. 


large escorts under Captain 
there 1843. In LS46, how 


first grand march was made (al 


in 
the 
exactly where the railroad runs to 
by ‘Army of the 
“under command of that fine old 
Colonel, afterward General, Ste 
W. Kearny, of the First 
» consisted of just 


First 


the celebrated 
Dragoons. 
fore 1658 men, in 
Regiment of Missouri 
ounted Volunteers, commanded by the 
Of this regi 
nent, William Gilpin, the first Governor 


ling the 
unous Colonel Doniphan. 
f Colorado (a brave and patriotie veteran, 
10 has rendered most important services 
1s country On more than one occasion, 
id is now living quietly at Denver, and 
discoursing to his friends on the value of 
the Roeky Mountain Parks), was the ma 
jor. It is curious to read in these days 
of the difficulty which 
the troops had in reach 
ng the trail from Fort 
Leavenworth, there be 
Ing and then 
ie long march, con 


no road: 


rat 
ttl 


ducted in detachments, 
each day’s progress be 
ng recorded by Cap 
tain (now General) W. 
H. Emory, the engineer 
otlicer. The army was 
ratherscantilysupplied 
with and 
many of the inexperi 


and died, but the sur 


provisions, 


enced soldiers 
vivors pushed bravely 
on; and having march 
ed out of Fort Leaven 
worth on the 26th of 
June, arrived at Bent’s 
Fort, then in its glory, 
on the Ist of August. 
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Now, the passenger who has left the Mis 
sourl River at 9.45 A.M. of one day, passes 
ruins of this fort at noon on the 

Still exactly on the the army 
turned south, crossed the Raton Mountains 


the next! 


old trail, 


being often obliged to draw the wagons 
] 
let 


and, reduced to one 


up W ith ropes on one side, and them 
down on the other), 
half and then one-third rations, proceed 
ed to Las Vegas, where the general, stand 
on the flat 


ministered the oath of allegiance to the 


ing roof of a building, ad 


principal Mexican residents. — It 
that Governor Armijo 
Americans 


was ull 
derstood would 
meet the 


twenty miles from 


canon 
Fe, 
come them with bloody hands to hospi 
The 


men by proclamation, marched out, threw 


in a 


Santa 


sole 


and ** wel 


table graves.” Don assembled 7000 
up some earth-works, and cut down some 
trees in this strong position, and then 

marched W hen 
came on, with his little army in battle ar 
ray, he went through the gorge and into 
Santa Fe without firing a shot, thus bring 


ne close a 


away again! Kearny 


brilliant military 
achievement, and one of the most roman 


to a most 
tic and remarkable journeys over the old 
trail, A Sterling 
Price, afterward a noted Confederate lead 
er, came over the same route later He 
in New Mexico, and had 
more or less fighting until he returnec in 
the summer of 1847, nt 
and another from Missouri having replaced 


second foree, under 


took command 


an Illinois regin 


A. ee teat m p 


SOLDIERS CROSSING THE RANGE, 
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FIRST STORE IN LAKIN, 


his men, after traversing the now some 
what familiar track. Kearny went to Cal 
ifornia; and Doniphan, with a very mod 
erate force, made a magnificent march 
through New and Old Mexico, fought a 
number of battles, captured Chihuahua, 
joined the main army, returned to his 
home by the way of the Gulf, New Or 
leans, and the Mississippi, and Was pub 
licly crowned with a laurel wreath in In 
dependence, Missouri. He is still living. 
In punishing the Indians, who declared 
publicly that they would cut off the East 
from the West, many troops were em 
ployed, and a considerable force was sent 
out late in 1847 for the protection of the 
trail. The present forts along its length 
are of comparatively recent construction ; 
but without any startling or romantic 
events, the soldier has had more or less 
duty between the Missouri and Santa Fe 
for the last twenty vears, and he has done 
it bravely and faithfully. 


It was alike with a vivid interest and a 
curious realization of the extreme discrep 
ancy between my modes of travel and 
those of my predecessors that I traversed, 
during the summer and autumn of 1879, 
the Santa Fe Trail, and one finds it hard 
to believe that the journey over it is now 
but an every-day duty of the brakeman 
and the baggage-master. Kansas City, but 
a few miles north of Westport, is, albeit 
not in Kansas at all, but in Missouri, a 
bustling and thriving town. Three com 
peting lines connect it with St. Louis, and 
the same number with Chicago, and the 
Union Depot presents a busy scene. Start- 


ing thence, the train ran swiftly along t 
banks of the Kaw, or Kansas River, to | 
peka, passing through Lawrence, with 
fine brick buildings ona high bluff. W) 
many west-bound parties doubtless t 
elled along the banks of the Kaw, the « 
Santa Fe Trail proper took a somew] 
different course as far as the Arkans 
Which is reached by the rails near 
town of Newton. Thence I sped on, t 
old wagon-road being in sight or clos 
hand nearly all the way, along this fam 
valley. Instead of herds of buffaloes, ; 
occasional bands of Indians, and long lin 
of canvas-topped wagons, I saw farms ; 
school-houses and churches and Natio 
al Banks; Yankees from New England 
Scotchmen from the Highlands, Germans 
from the banks of the Rhine, Mennonites 
from Russia, and a motley erowd from 
all parts of the earth, ‘dwelt together ii 
unity,” where the wagons were ** parked, 
and the weary patrol trudged through thi 
night, not many years ago. One feels just 
a shade disappointed at the absolute peac: 
fulness of his transit, and as the verdant 
voyager sometimes longs for a storm at 
sea, So might one in his inmost soul hoy 
for a sight of a savage Indian—at a safe 
distance. Alas! we could hear of but six 
and they were 71 jail. Andon what does 
the reader suppose that we had to fall back 
for a tinge of excitement? Not on the 
painted, tomahawk-brandishing warrior; 
not on desperate Mexican and still more 
desperate American bandits; not even on 
a set of drunken, pistol-shooting ‘cow 
boys”; but (and this in the far West, and 
on the great plains) on that hot-house fre: 
booter, that distinctive product of Eastern 
civilization, the original, impudent, worth 
less tramp! Exit the wild rover of the 
prairies; enter—the bummer! In 18380 or 


| 1840 the Cheyennes fiercely attacked the 


lines of wagons; in 1879 the tramps cap 
tured afreight train! It was a short one, 
and there were only two or three men 
on it, who were told that they had better 
keep quiet, if they did not want to be shot 
by some of the twenty-five seedy, second 
class ruffians, who proposed to travel, as 
they say in the West, ‘‘ with their hats 
chalked,” or free. Their journey was a 
short one, for they shortly met the express, 
and the trainman told his tale to a worthy 
master of transportation who happened to 
be thereon. This quiet Massachusetts man 
said little, but acted promptly. 

‘* He told the boys,” said my informant, 
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ist to git them rifles out of the baggage 

‘We'll clear “em out for vou, says 
to vhe freight conductor: and then we 
We could ’a had fifty 
od revolvers to help us out of the pas 
but there of 


st went for “em 


er-car: warn 't no need 


a a. 
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“ 
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¥ 
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ried and disappointed, he was about to re 
trace his steps, when Fortune smiled, and 
the 
tion to his soul 


he saw first glance brought 


the real thing! 


more conventionally correct 


cCOnVIEe 
Nothing 
the 


areve 


could bye 


suit of buekskin, the leggings. the ] 





ROAD AGENTS AT WORK.—[SEE Paai 


em. When them tramps see us a-comin’, 
they knew we was on the shoot, and they 
just give three cheers, and Jit out.” 
Shade of Kit has it come 
this? We buy a new revolver, and take 
out an accident-insurance policy, and go 
forth to meet the wild warrior of the 
West; and, lo! the modern kind would 


Carson! 


‘ : 7 
flee from a policeman’s club, and would | 


not make a hero for a juvenile ‘* blood- 
and-thunder” weekly. As I resume my 
seat, IL am reminded of the Briton who left 
his native shores on a quest for the typ- 
ical American of the border—the mighty 
Leatherstocking Davy Crockett of 
these latter days. In vain did he search 
through town after town, farther and far- 
ther from the Eastern sea-board. Wea- 
Vor. LXI.—No. 13 


or 


362. 


to | 


195. ] 


felt hat, the long hair, the rifle. the re 
| volver, and the bowie-knife, ‘* Hureka!” 
he muttered, as he hurriedly crossed the 
street. 

| ‘*My dear sir,” said he, * 
| aw 


would you 
excuse the liberty, you know, and 
aw—tell 


| have the kindness to 
| know, from whence you come Q”? 


me, you 
He doubtless expected to quail before 
the eagle eye of this Wild Bill, perhaps to 
| be greeted with strange imprecations; but 
|the man answered, in mild tones, and 
| with familiar accent, ‘‘ Hoot, mon! aw’m 
just three months from Inverness!” 
And now the school-houses and chureh 
| es began to decrease in size, and the houses 
| were farther apart, as we ran swiftly on 


to Dodge City. Thence, or from a point 
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not far distant, diverged the old alterna 
tive trail by the Cimarron. Thence to 


day one travels by stage to Camp Supply 


and (less than two hundred miles) to Fort 
Elliot, south of the Canadian River, and 
in the **Pan Handle” of Texas. Near by, 
too. is Fort Dodge: and we drove thither, 
and saw the neat quarters and the store 
houses and the corral, and talked with 
some of the officers who are stationed 
at these lonely points. Several of them 
were rejoicing in orders for a post farther 
east, but in twenty-four hours after we 
parted with them all was changed, and 
they were sent with speed to the front, 
perhaps to lay down their lives in a fight 
with Indians. 

Speeding on again, we passed Lakin (in 
which enterprising town the store, estab 
lished in a **dug-out,” contrasts curiously 
with the new railroad dining hall), then 
across the line, and into Colorado. From 
Las Animas we went to another military 


post—Fort Lyon, situated just where the | 


Purgatoire enters the Arkansas. The 
moon was shining down on the neat 
square, With its plank walks, and trees, 
and tall flag-statf (in these Western posts 

forts only by courtesy—there are no 
stone or earth works). A ‘* hop” was pro 
eressing at the barracks, and the soldiers’ 
wives, who were dancing to the music of 
a violin and guitar, had brought with 
them the children whom they couid not 
leave at home, so that one saw the pretty, 
chubby little things sleeping as quietly 
on rugs on the floor as if miles away from 
the noise and the lights. And if any fur 
ther liumanizing influence were wanted 
by the pilgrim on the old trail, he found 
it in the gathering of cultured ladies and 
gentlemen who had not heard Pinafore, 
but who could and did sing it on the far 
Arkansas. Then, not very much farther 
on, we went down to the bank of the river 
to get a sketch of Bent’s Fort-—a famed 


post in the old days. The main structure | 
was 180 by 135 feet, and the walls were | 


fifteen feet high and four feet thick. It 
is now deserted and in ruins; and the 
only information which we had to guide 
us in our search for a fortification (it can 
not be seen from the train) which was in 
its glory when the ‘‘ Army of the West” 
marched to Mexico, was the statement 


the Atchison, Topeka, and Santa Fe Rail- 
road And now the droves of cattle, and 


plains and down to the water, as straig 
as if laid out with a theodolite, grew mo 
frequent, and we came to La Junta (pro 
nounce it La Hoontah, if vou please), t 
junction of the Timpas with the Arka 
Sas. Here the four footed engineers tu 
ed off to the southwest, and their ty 
legged successors, leaving the main Colo 
rado line, by which one reaches Pueb|: 
Colorado Springs, and Denver, follow: 
exactly in their steps. The land is ba 
ren to the eve, and the route lonely for 
while; but soon we saw the Spanish Peaks 
and the snow-topped Sangre de Cristo o 
the horizon, and then it was only eight 
miles to Trinidad. Directly through this 
town, in which one-story adobe huts and 
Mexican mescals, or hovels of mud and 
straw, are curiously mingled with United 
States Hotels and National Banks and 
saloons, runs the trail, and on the banks 
of the Purgatoire, which we have agai 
reached, runs the iron road. 

And here let me stop to record the cor 
ruption par excellence of a name which | 
have encountered in all my wanderings 
The pious Spaniards called this stream 
Las Animas (the souls), the French called 
it Purgatoire (purgatory), and the free 
born American calls it the Picketwire 


| We crossed the bridge to take the train, 


musing on what thev call in California 


| the ‘pure cussedness” of such a trans 
| formation, and then we saw Fisher's Peak 


on the east, and, to the south, rising up 
against the sky, the Raton (Rat) Mount 


| ains, which first compelled the trail to fol 


low a heavy grade. The trail went over 
the toll-road owned by Uncle Dick Woot 
ten, a veteran pioneer, and many stories 
are told of the long lines of teams and 
other vehicles which paid tribute at his 


| gate; but the railroad, first using a very 


bold and ingenious ‘* switeh-back,” now 
runs through a tunnel, approached on ei 
ther side by a heavy grade, and showing 
curious seams of coal in its inner walls. 
Wesaw it from the rear platform ofa single 


| passenger-car at the end of a long freight 
| train, and also looked at the ‘* Devil's 


Gate,” through which the trail passes after 


| crossing the mountain, and which might 
| have proved at any time a terrible place 


for an ambush. Then came supper at 


| Otero, and a cot in the baggage-ear. 
that it was near the 549th mile-post on | 


In the morning, the train, which had 


run down the trail in the night, through 
|a pleasant valley, and many herds of 
the buffalo trails stretching over the | 


sheep, and across the edge of the great 
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(some one and three 
Wat 
Union, 
th its fine arsenal, only about six miles 
om the track. Then we ran on to the 
ith. and in due time reached the then 
of the Vegas (the 
where the plain is clearly seen 
There 


railroad 


Maxwell Grant” 


wter million acres), stopped at 


s the station for famed Fort 


minus road—Las 


idlows) 
Is a “new 


to end. 


wh about 


an 
thr 
ree number of 


ome 
station, and a 
*~ 
gambling 
; are to be seen: but the old Plaza, a 


saloons and 


ort distance off, looks just about as it 

when General Kearny stood there to 
ike his address to the Mexican people 
striking buildings 
nt chureh, with 


most are ah an 
a rude cross in front, 
nd an enormous edifice three stories or 
in Mexican, 
ho. havine travelled to some cities of 
he Eastern States, was fired with a noble 
nbition to emulate the lofty structures 
1 New York and Boston. 

\t an early hour in the morning we 
Dick the the 
Southern Overland Mail Company’s stage, 
ind settled ourself for an interesting drive 
mn the trailitself. Between Las Vegas and 
Santa Fe lie mountains which it would be 
m possible to cross, and we made a long 
détour to the south. <All around us were 
hills covered with dwarf cedar and piiion, 
and presenting rather a desolate appear 
ince from the trail, which wound around 
and among them. At 
changed horses, and although nearly ev 
ery writer who has visited New Mexico 
has deseribed this and other native vil- 
lages as resembling limekilns, the fitness 


yn height, erected by a 


climbed beside on box of 


Tecolote we first 


of the comparison is so obvious and com- 
plete that no one could suggest any im- 
provement it. And 
brought into contact with an experience 
of the Santa Fe Trail which was of any- 
thing but an agreeable nature. To be 
sure, the officials on the train from Trini- 
dad complained that the rifles furnished on 
their end of the line, where they were most 
likely to be needed, were not so good as 


on now we 


those on the eastern division, where only | 


the semi-occasional tramp was encounter- 


ed. 


‘*had a man for breakfast” (euphemism 
for a murder during the previous night), 
and the existence of a powerful vigilance 
committee was made known; but it was 
certainly just a little novel and exciting 
to have a pleasant and genial resident of 


were | 


To be sure, too, they spoke in cheer- 
ful local parlance at Las Vegas of having 
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Santa Fe, sitting on the seat behind us. 
quietly mention the fact, as we and ** Dick” 
were lighting that the 
had all the pas 
sengers of the stage on which he had come 
in the opposite direction, and which they 
had he 


show Us. before 


our cigars, road 


agents ‘gone through” 


attacked at a 
We reached it 
and concluded that the ° 
had 


trail 


spol which would 


long, 


agents ” or rob 


bers, an excellent eye 


turned to the rig 


for 
ht at 
, and around a point on which were 
On the left 
were high trees, among which lay a burn 


position 


a sharp 
rocks of considerable height. 


ed log 

** Here it was,” 
thing that ] 
and eight revolvers 
men behind those rocks. 


said our friend. ** The 
was four masked 
to 
Of course they 
and we had to 
And then they 
made us all get out, and they put the one 
lady 


first saw 


faces belonging 
‘had the drop’ on 
throw 


us, 


up our hands. 


passenger and then 
made the rest of us sit down on that log ;” 
and he pointed at it with a cool laugh. 
‘One man,” he went on, ** kept the re 
volvers pointed at the party, and the oth 
ers just ‘went througl’ us, and took ev 
erything that we had in the world. I 
mean the men. The lady had some mon 
ey, but they let her alone. One fellow 

a doctor—walked about, and the man with 
the revolver told him just to sit down 
on that ‘Is it any of your 
business whether I sit or stand ? asked he. 


on one side, 


log again. 


‘Oh no,’ said the man, pleasantly, 
at all, only [ll let daylight through ye if 


“none 


dowt sit down 


ye 


sat 


quick And he 
When they'd taken every 
thing, even fifty-seven dollars of the driv 
hard earnings 
let them alone 


down. 
er’s and they generally 
they told us to keep still 
for twenty minutes, at peril of our lives, 
and the a buggy that 
they had up there among the trees, and 
went off.” 

The robbers went back to Las Vegas, 
where, of course, they had plenty of 
friends; and the United States Marshal 
for New Mexico, Mr. John Sherman (neph 
ew of the General), who resides at Santa 
Fe, thought that they must be agreeable 
and witty people, and that he would like 
to make their acquaintance, and to present 
to them two associates and deputies of his 
|; own 


took horses, and 


Mr. Charles Jones, of Kansas, who 
| had come to the Territory for that pur 
| pose, and Mr. Thomas Barrett, of Santa 

Fe, both gentlemen of very taking ways. 
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As the robbers did not seem anxious to be 
presented, the marshals concluded to waive 
ceremony and make the first eall: and 
they took a few broad-shouldered, quiet 
looking, heavily armed friends with them. 

‘LT see Charley and Tom that night,” 
said a loquacious citizen of Las Vegas to 
us; “‘an’ LT knew somethin’ was up when 


I see “em turnin’ up their coat collars an’ 


lookin’ at their percussion - caps; but | 


didu’t know what it was 


THE CAPTURED ROAD AGENTS 


The ‘‘agents’ were enjoying social 
games of chance and skill in the halls of 
the gay town, when each one saw two | 
men, one on each side of him, apparently 
interested in the game, while two or three 
more had strolled into the rooms. In an- 
other minute there was a grip of iron on 
each arm; half a dozen shining barrels, 
with resolute faces behind them, covered 
the crowd, and all was over. 

Leaving Tecolote, we soon saw Bernal 
Peak, with its cap of stone, on which are 
three crosses. At our left were those 
welcome signs of progress and enterprise, 
the cuttings and embankments for the 
railway. 

‘I don’t want to lose sight of them,” 


Territory ;” and he pointed to a poor little 
burro, with a stolid Mexiean, stick in 
hand, walking behind him. ‘‘ Hang me,” 
he went on, ‘‘if I don’t believe that those 
fellows undergo metempsychosis, and turn 
into burros themselves when they die!” 


At San José, a second limekiln, 
crossed the Pecos, a fine stream, runnir 
through a fertile valley, and at Pajai 
(little bird) we dined. 

It was nearly dark when we ] 
changed horses at Rock Corral, and 
stars were shining brightly as we look« 
down from the heights from which M 
Grege’s wagoners saw with delight 
voal which they were seeking; and thy 
we rattled down the hill, and across t] 
bed of the creek, and through a narro 
street, and up to the door of the fonda 

Our seventy-five miles’ journey had 
been so pleasant that we felt but little fa 
tigue: the air was balmy, the supper was 
wood, and the residents sitting in and 
about this same fonda seemed glad to ss 
some new pilgrims arriving at the shrine 
of St. Francis. One felt fully the faseina 
ting influences of the place; and foi dui 
vieuxr voyageur, they should not lightly 
be missed. Early in the new year the 
branch line of the Atchison, Topeka, and 
Santa Fe Railroad was completed to this 
ancient city. The main line will soon 
have reached the Rio Grande Valley, and 
will doubtless push on down it, and by 
connecting with the Southern Pacifie give 
a new line to California. In 1864 a mer 
chant of Santa Fe paid thirty-two cents 
per pound for freight on his 110,000 
pounds from the Eastern States; to-day 
it will cost from three to five! 


PRINCES AND POTENTATES IN 1840. 
1" LE editors of the Almanach de Getha 

for 1841 were thrown into a state of 
preternatural activity by the political 
events of the year previous. There was, 


to begin with, the marriage, on February 


10, 1840, of Prince Albert of Saxe-Coburg 
Gotha—‘*a moderate-looking young per 
son,” according to Dr. Wayland, who saw 
him at the opening of Parliament in Jan 
uary following—to Queen Victoria, whom 


| the same observer reported ‘‘a small, 
| pale, girlish-looking young woman, with 
|nothing peculiar in her countenance.” 
said a hopeful Santa Fe man on the stage. | 
‘There's what has been railroads and | 
steamboats and everything else in. this | 


The Prince had been naturalized by act 
of Parliament, and allowed a smaller an- 
nuity than the Government had proposed, 


| and suffered to take precedence for life 
| ‘next after her Majesty”; but his title of 
| Prince Consort was withheld till 1857 


(June 25). Consorting with the Queen 


| was, however, if as yet invested with rath- 
‘er empty honors, not unattended with 








QUEEN LOUISE OF 


risk at the hands of his country- 
men; and Albert Memorials would have 
been called for thirty years sooner if Ox- 
ford’s two shots, tired at his bride just 


new 


four months after their marriage, had not | 


missed the Prince as well as the lunatie’s 
immediate object. 

But, for all their accidents in 1840, nev 
er were sovereigns safer from being taken 
off by assassins. Louis Philippe, return 
ing from St. Cloud on the 15th of October, 
seemed to Darmés to furnish a fair mark: 
but fate willed otherwise. Miscarriage 
had already been the lot of a much more 
serious attempt, not on the person of the 
ruler of France, but on the dynasty. The 
author of the Idées Napoléoniennes made 
his second fiasco as a pretender in the 
early morning of August 6, within six 
hours after he had landed at Wimereux 


PRUSSIA, 


| from the Edinboro’ Castle, with his sixty 


fellow-conspirators, his nine horses and 
munitions, his 400,000 franes in gold, his 
tame eagle, and a store of proclamations 
ordaining the banishment of the Orleans 
family, the dissolution of the Chambers, 
and the calling of a National Congress, 
and appointing Thiers the head of a pro 
visional government. Boulogne, a mile 
off, was entered at five o'clock; but, thanks 
to the mayor's firmness and presence of 
mind, the Forty-second Regiment were 
kept in their barracks: the cry, ‘* Vive 
l’Empereur !” of a corrupted officer fell 
upon cold ears; and unable to maintain 
themselves in the city, Prince Louis Na 
poleon and his filibusters, after some use 
less bloodshed, retreated first to the site 
of the camp of invasion of 1804, then to 
the sea. By eight o'clock the whole body 
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WILLIAM 


were prisoners, the Prince himself rescued | 


from an overturned boat, more lucky to 


have escaped the three shots which rid- | 
dled his uniform. His plan had been to | 
march from Boulogne upon Calais and 
Lille, Magnan, who had 
been tampered with, was commanding the 
garrison. 


where General 


The misealeulation was not so 
Had a 


instead of a steam-ship, 


cvreat as it seemed. balloon been 
his conveyance 
and had his pronunciamiento been raised 
at the gates of Paris instead of at those of 
Boulogne, there was a public resentment 
against the Government, and a discontent 


IIl., KING OF 


THE NETHERLANDS 


among the working-classes, which had giv 


} en rise to formidable strikes and idle loaf 


ing, sufficient to have furnished tinder to 
the spark emitted in the name of the Sec 
ond Empire. When the future Empero: 
was tried by the Chamber of Peers (Sep 
tember 28) to empty galleries 
the indifference of the people—Berryer, 
his counsel, boldly bade his judges ask 
themselves, their hands on their hearts, 
before God and France, whether, if the 
plot had sueceeded, they would have de 
nied Napoleon’s right to power, or would 
have refused to participate in it. The 


such was 
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FREDERIC WILLIAM 


only answer vouchsafed to this Legitimist 
home-thrust was a life sentence of his 
client to imprisonment in the castle of 
Ham. But what distinguishes the year 
1840 is the apparent perishing of germs 
which were destined to fructify, and the 
fructification of Dead Sea apples. Prob- 
lems supposed to have then been settled 
were to confront a later generation; the 
old situations were to be revived, the old 
incidents even, as if mankind were under 
the dominion of dreams. This call 
history repeating itself. 

‘The remains of Napoleon should only 
return to a regenerated France ;” 


we 


so) 


ran 


the proclamation which found no echo in 


Boulogne. Thiers, who on March 1 had 
become the head of the Ministry, after 
the long Parliamentary struggle with the 
King, soon exerted himself for the remov- 
al of Bonaparte’s ashes to Paris, and over- 


came Louis Philippe’s opposition only to 
find the latter assuming the credit of the 


proposal. In Maya million of franes was 


granted by the Chambers, and the Prince 


ITENTATES IN 


1S40 


IV., KING OF PRUSSIA. 


de Joinville was dispatched to St. Helena. 
He arrived there October 8, and a week 
later set sail for France with the imperial 
remains, ignorant how nearly at war with 
Bonaparte’s old enemies the country was, 
and what fears were entertained at home 
lest the fleet should be intercepted before 
its precious burden could be landed. On 
the last day of November Cherbourg was 
| made in safety, and the body, being taken 
thence to Havre, was carried up the Seine 
to Neuilly. On the 15th of December the 
| funeral procession took place in Paris, 
with much pomp, but with utter lack of 
warmth, either moral or physical. Not 
a few Americans witnessed the pageant, 
which ended with the reception of the re 
mains at the Invalides by the King and 
princes. Dr. Wayland was one, but we 
shall borrow the words of a younger eye 
witness : 


“T was a little thing, but I shall never forget that 
day. The cold was piercing; three hundred Eng 
lishmen were said to have died of it. Statues of 
Fame and France and Vii tory, and columns draped 
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Vil i giant Vases Durning ilicehse, 


the whole length of the 
Neuilly he Place de la Concorde, 
bridge, and back to the Invalides 
a Vast ere 


Willi LPICOIOL, a 
plac d along way from 

the 
The catafalque, 
ction held up by gilded statues, and draped 


with violet crape, was drawn by sixteen white horses 


to t across 


ALFRED DE MUSSET, 


in trappings of violet velvet powdered with bees. 
The remnant of the old Imperial Guard, in their 
stained tattered uniforms, colleeted from all 
parts of France, walked behind the 
body of their Little C As the ear passed 
under the Arch—the Arch of his Triumphs—these 
old men and the populace around them thought the 
Emperor would from the dead: they 
breathlessly, and wept as the car moved on.” 


nd 
and 


immediately 
orporal, 


rise 


waited 


Beyond the Alps, as if to emphasize the 
decay of his family, Prince Lucien Bona- 
parte had passed away (June 29). Across 
the Pyrenees the tedious contest with the 
Carlists had ended in Queen Christina’s 
abdication, foreed upon her (October 10) 
by Don Baldomero Espartero, who there- 
upon became regent for the worthless Isa- 
bella of our day. In the same month, on 
the opposite border, William I., King of 
the Netherlands after the final separation 
in 1839, abdicated in favor of his son, Will- 
iam Il. On the 7th of June died Freder- 
ic William IIT. of Prussia. the vanquished 
of Jena and Auerstiidt, contemptuously 
described by his conqueror as ‘tun igno- 
rantaccio che non ha né talento, né infor 
mazione;” but also the sovereign of Stein, 
Hardenberg, Scharnhorst, and Gneisenau, 
with whose reign at once the most doleful 


and the most glorious memories of the 


were 
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father-land are associated; and hush: 


of the more resolute and spirited Princ 
Louisa, who in and for herself, and 
only as the mother of Emperor Willi 
is cherished in the affections of her peo 
as the patroness of German unity. TT) 
ty years had elapsed since her untini 
death, which had touched Bon 
parte with pity—‘' Era bella, grazios: 
piena d’ intelligenza,” he said to O' Mea 
when, between the putting down « 
Bonapartism at Boulogne and its apo 
theosis at the Invalides, her tomb mie 
well have been thought tenantless a1 
her ghost abroad. 

The quadruple alliance of England 
Prussia, Austria, and Russia in favor o 
the Porte against the rebellious Mehemet 
Ali had, spite of the resistance of France 
been matured in the convention of Ju 
15. The shock to French pride was tr 
mendous. She had been invited, as 
may say, to an equal place on the com 
mittee of arrangements who proposed to 
settle the disturbed affairs of the East 
It was not easy for her to accept: she had 
committed herself to Mehemet Ali; but it 
was still less easy to imagine that the 
game would be played without her. That 
meant more than loss of prestige—it in 

volved war single-handed against the 
might of Europe. The news of the con 
vention, whose programme was to be ca 
ried out by force, came, therefore, like : 
challenge, and the rentes fell as if hostil 
ities were inevitable. 


evel 


All summer long 
they seemed imminent; the bombardment 
of Beyrout (September 11), and capture 
(October 11), made them certain 
Thiers’s speech from the throne would 
have brought them on. At the last mo 
ment the King’s courage failed him; the 
warlike phrases were smoothed over, the 
Ministry permitted to resign, and an atti 
tude of armed peacefulness committed to 
one of Bonaparte’s marshals and Guizot. 
3ut the popular feeling continued yet un 
abated and threatening. 

The humiliation of France had come 
from Palmerston, intent on securing the 
overland route to*India by keeping a 
wilderness between the Porte and Mehem- 
et Ali. The other leader had been Rus- 
sia. Rage against either of these powers 
would have natural and logical: 
war with either, or both together, would 
have had its difficulties. when, on 
the 28th of July, the column was unveiled 
which now marks the Place de la Bas 


seem 


been 


So 
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e, and the ‘** Marseillaise’’ was heard for 
ie first time in years, and 100,000 of the 
National Guard marched to the Tuileries 
manding war, they thought neither of 
ertidious Albion nor of Muscovy. Egypt 
is forgotten; Germany was remember 
d. The popular ery was for the Rhine 


frontier Feuilletonists like Jules Janin 


fered to seize the left bank if given an 
Philosophers like Quinet pretend 


irimy. 
d to see an oppressed Germany, assimi 
ited to France by the Revolution which 
il annexed it, offering a welcome to its 
Even the Duke of Orleans 
leclared had rather fall the 
Rhine or the Danube than in 

. gutter of the Rue St. Denis. 

Thiers, to be sure, tried to turn 

the Austria 

rather, meditated a 
Italian campaign, menacing the 
King of Sardinia with a forced 
passage through his territory if 
he refused to join in the assault 
on the inveterate enemy of Ita 
ly, who was busily strengthen 
ing Ancona. Nevertheless, with 
i prophetic instinct, he urged 
forward the defenses of Paris 


deliverers.” 


he beside 


current against 


and new 


begun September 13), and se 

cured 100,000,000 of franes for 

them; while the army which 

Marshal Soult had neglected 

was hastily doubled, and the 

tleet increased one-half. But 

the response from the German 

provinces on the left bank of 

the Rhine was quite other than 

had counted i 

those exciting hours,” says 
Hillebrand, ‘‘the tendency of 

the national-historical love of 

freedom, hitherto hampered in 

every way, got forever the upper hand of 
the French rationalistic tendency of the 
revolutionary spirit.” The poet Arndt, just 
freed by the new King from the silent inac- 
tion imposed upon him by Frederic Will- 
iam ILI.,and who had in the Bonaparte era 
maintained that the Rhine was a German 
river, not Germany’s boundary, now burst 
forth with his martial lyric, beginning, 


been on. 


“Und brauset der Sturmwind des Krieges heran,” 


and ending with the refrain, 


“So klinge die Losung: Rhein !— 
Uebern Rhein! 


All-Deutsehland in 


zum 


Frankreich hinein ! 


But, as often happens in times of great | 


| me so sterile and futile. 
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popular excitement, the 
the greater impression. 


poorer poet made 


‘The 
ri 
n 


Klin 


town,”’ writes Mende 


r Nove mbet 


whole 


ssolin to Carl 
18, 1840, “is 
with a song supposed to have a political tend 
the 
ing with all their might to render it 
the present dearth of p iblie 
this without difficulty ; 
the ‘ Rheinlied,’ 
cantly eall it 

first 


gemann, from Li ipzi 
ringing 
Striy 

In 
ed in 
and every one is speaking of 


ency against the French, and journals are 
i popular 
topics they suces 
or the ‘ Colognaise,’ as they 
The thing 


” SSE 


signif 
for the 
haben, den 


is characteristic, 
ihn nicht 

freien deutschen Rhein, and at the commencement 

ot each verse is repeated, ‘ Never shall thev have 

it, as if there were the least sense in 

If they at least changed into, ‘We mean to 

keep it.” * Neve have it’ 


line begins, sollen 


such words 
were 
But shall they 


seems to 


ALPHONSE DE LAMARTINE, 


There is certainly som« 
thing very boyish in the idea, for when I actually 
possess an object, and hold it sure and fast, it is 
quite superfluous to sing, or to say, that.it shall be 
long tono oneelse. This song is now sung at court 
in Berlin, and in the clubs and casinos here; and of 
course the musicians pounce upon it like mad, and 
are immortalizing themselves by setting it. The 
Leipzig composers have already brought out no less 
than three melodies for it, and every day the papers 
make some allusion to it. Yesterday, amongst oth 








er things, thev said I also had set the song, whereas 
I never even dreamed of meddling with such a mere 
ly defensive inspiration.” 

True, the humble Nicolaus Becker, of 
| . . 

| Bonn, had written his ‘* Der deutsche 


| Rhein” in Cologne, and it was, what Hil 


lebrand ealls it, an insipid utterance. It 





2) 


was, too, boyish; but the soul of ** Young 
and it could be sung, 


ditferent 


That of Kunze is perhaps the best 


Germany Was in It, 


and was sung, to seventy “IDs. 


= 


| fy © 
Lé male | 2 a 
e 


sic =O ich mn nicht he yen, den 


_ 
oe @& 


IG 9 soa] 
[=== 


Ra ben ch hei-ser dan 


s 


[Aas as 
Py) = 


ich schrein, ete. 


Moreover, if not of the best quality if 
of cood 
called 


stanzas (Feb 


r ’ } 
self, Becker's verse was the cause 


poetry in others. Such must be 
Alfred de Musset’s insolent 
Is41 


ruary, 


otre Rhin allemand, 
lans notre verre, 

n couplet qu’on s’en va chantant 

t-il la trace altiére 

| urqué dans votre sang ? 

Rhin allemand, 


* 


passera bien l'enfant.” 


Thus set to music by Félicien David: 


reese 


63° tees 


e Nous 


l'a-vons eu, vo-tre Rhin al - le-mand, 


ry -4 * 4 
faa 
D co : oe @ y S ' 
e . 


a te-nu dans no-tre ver - re, ete. 


Higher still we may rate, notwithstand- 


ing its somewhat patronizing grandilo- 
Lamartine’s ‘* Marseillaise de la 
Paix,” elaborated after a certain interval 
May 28, 1841) 


quence, 


‘Roule libre et superb » tes larges rives, 
Rhin, Nil de lOccident, coupe des nations 


' 
ce 


* 


plus le cristal de ton onde 
» du Franc, le sang bleu du Germain 
‘ . . 


d’Arminius, du Gaulois, du Germain! 
et Cesa 


Flenve 


Charlemagne , campes sur tes collines, 
Mont bu sans t’epuiser dans le creux de leur main. 


* # * * * 


son intelligence : 


concitoven de toute 


Chacun est du climat de 
i ame qui pense 

est mon pays ! 

haine ont seuls une patrie ; 

os 

Pas 


nha 


In fact, 


sung, 


“the couplet everlastingly 
‘to Mendelssohn's disgust and De 
Musset’s disdain, neither brought all Ger- 
many to the Rhine, arms in hand, nor ef- 
faced the bloody hoof-marks of the haugh 
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But what of the so 
not sung in the streets, only read privat 
to his friends by Max Schreckenburey 
of Thalheim, in Wiirtemberg, in Nove; 
ber, 1840, when the youth was attain 
Berne? What of 
*Wacht am Rhein,” first sung in publ 
to Carl Wilhelm’s music, in 1850 / 


ty tre opers of 1806. 


his majority at 


SSS 


© Es braust ein Ruf wie Donnerhall,Wie Schwe1 


6” : =e os 
Lé 


genprall: Zum Rhein, 
© Rhein! Wer will des Stromes Hii-ter sein ? ete 


2-2 6: 
_— 


zum Rhein, zt 


Sore Free 


This national hymn, great neither 
verse hor as melody, awaited the second 
walking of Louisa’s ghost, after anothe: 
thirty years’ rest, when poetic justice had 
provided another Napoleon to be hun 
bled, another empire to be overthrown 
and a German empire to be erected, with 
her son at its head. 

All national policies were selfish in 1840 
but it is safe to say that England's, unde: 
Palmerston, outstripped every other in 
this odious quality. Earl Russell, looking 
back to this period, and having in mind 
the quadruple alliance particularly, pro 
nounced it the climax of Palmerston’s dip 
lomatic ability and success as a statesman 
A more disinterested spectator and histo 
rian, Karl Hillebrand, says of the sam 
Eastern policy, by which France was out 
witted at the risk of a general European 
imbroglio, that it ‘‘ thoroughly sacrificed 
the future to the moment.” Russia suc 
ceeded in breaking the alliance of the two 
great Western powers, and in keeping Tur 
key weak in the proportion that Mehemet 
Ali was left strong. England preserved 
her East Indian overland pathway, which 
has remained unused to this day, except as 


| : ‘ : é 
a pretext for Jingoism in the Palmersto 


nian policy of Lord Beaconsfield. She 
substituted for the Russian protectorate of 
Turkey provided by the treaty of Unkiar 
Skelessi (June 26,-1833) a European pro 
which made her in 1853 the 
cat’s-paw of Napoleon ITI. in the misera 
ble Crimean war, and in 1877 estopped her 
from opposing Russia’s solitary fulfill 
ment of Europe’s duties to the Christian 


tectorate, 


| populations of Turkey, and constrained 
| her to see Turkey dismembered by Aus 


tria and Russia, and Constantinople all 
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She kept France 
influ 


ut occupied, 


om gaining supreme 


cein Egypt, but to-day simply 


vides the control with her. 

In the case of another British 
unph the illusion was still 
the 
iore immediate and more aw 


re signal, retribution 

|, and the example of history 
repeating itself as remarkable 
is anything which the present 
eneration has witnessed. On 
he 6th of August, 1839, Lord 
\uckland’s infamous attempt 
o dethrone Dost Mohammed, 
the ruler of Afghanistan, and 
stablish Shah Soojah in his 
lace, was crowned with seem 
ng success by the entry into 
Cabool. For a whole year the 
sought 
to recover his own: and in the 
fight at Purwan, 
November 2, 1840, showed that 
his troops, if not capable of 
snatching a victory, knew how 
to merit it. His voluntary sur 
render the day after the battle 
was for the moment 


LISpe ssessed monarch 


memorable 


the end 
which justifies the means of the 
unscrupulous. Another year, 
toaday, had rolled round, when 
that insurrection broke out in 
which undid all the 
work of the previous three years; 


Cabool 
caused 
the massacre of the British in the city 

the murder of Macnaghten, the British 
envoy—the retreat, half disarmed, of the 
British army of occupation, after the 


its treacherous slaughter in the barri- 
caded Jugdulluk Pass, with but a solitary 
survivor to carry to Jelalabad the news 
of this tremendous catastrophe—and the 
eventual retirement of the British from 
the country after a petty display of venge- 
ance at Cabool. Forty years after Lord 
Auckland’s manifesto of October 1, 1838, 
another Governor-General, actuated by 
motives as wicked and inexcusable, picks 
a quarrel with the friendly Ameer Shere 
Ali, invades Afghanistan with a new Mac- 
naghten (Major Cavagnari), occupies Ca- 
bool in the same eareless confidence, and 
sets the son of the lawful ruler on the 
throne. Never, certainly, was there a 
clearer instance of Provi- 
dence.” The response was swift, and the 
parallel between 1841 and 187$ 


‘tempting 


Was COn- 


POTENTATES 


| certed attack 
women had been given up as_ hostages | 


IN 1840 


HENRY VINCENT. 


summated in the most thrilling manne) 
Cavagnari reaped the fate of his prede 
cessor; a fresh campaign was necessary 
to recover Cabool, whence shortly a con 
drove General Roberts to 
Elphinstone’s ill-omened 
to emerge with no other prospect than 
a second evacuation of the Afghan terri 
tory. The only novelty in the later sit 
uation was that Beaconsfield, who in 1879 
prided himself on having acquired a ** sci 
entifie frontier” against Russia in 


cantonments, 


SCi 
Asia, in 
1842 was taunting Palmerston with a war 
‘* proclaimed without a reason,” and want 
ing to know in the House of Commons 
‘how a stronger barrier or a more effi 
cient frontier could be secured than this 
which they possessed, which nature seem 
ed to have marked out as the limit of a 
great empire.” 

The third war which England had on 
her hands in 1840 was that with China, 
of which it is as difficult to speak in terms 
of moderation as of the Afghan invasion. 
It had its root, too, in the supposed eco 
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DANIEL O'CONNELL 


nomic necessities of India, as the Afghan 


war had in the political necessities of the 
same dep ndeney “Our 
China,” 


wars against 
an English paper (Vanity 
Fair, February 22, 1879), °‘ first un 
dertaken because the Emperor objected to 
our poisoning his 
which 


Sayvs 


were 


subjects by the drug 
cultivate in order to keep up 
in India.” To foree the sale of 
im on China against the laws and de 
sire of that country was not the avowed 
object of hostilities on the part of the Brit 
ish, but 


we 
OUP APMY 


Op 
t 


war none the less grew out of the 
readiness to extend the same protection 


to contraband goods belonging to British 
subjects as to legitimate. When the fleet 
was attacked by the Chinese, in February, 
1840, an offensive war was inevitable, but 
an honorable Government would have con 
cluded it and leff opium where it was at 
the beginning—subject to all the Chinese 
penalties for smuggling. Territory, trea 
ty ports, indemnity, security for an Indian 
industry, were the material gains of the 
victors; the greatest losses must be looked 
for in the deterioration of national char 
acter, albeit at hardly any time since has 
England been free from war with barba- 
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us or semi-civilized peoples. The step, 
vy example, by which New Zealand be 
in 1840, a British colony the 
to conflicts lasting for a quarter 


Was 


une, 
pre lude 
. century. 
Despite her belligerency in 1840, Eng 
uid had much to excite anxiety at home. 
In that year ¢ YConnell gave a name and 
onsistency to the movement for repeal of 
legislative union be 
veen that country and 
eland, which eculmi 
ited in 1843, while the 
\nti-Corn-Law League 
nder Bright and Cob 
den, and the Chartists, 
O'Con 
ior, were making head 
icross the Channel, The 
Melbourne ministry pres 
ently went under, in ad 
vocating a 
free trade, and the free 
loaf in England was post 
poned till the epoch of 
starvation in Ireland. 
The Chartist voters help 
edin the downfall, smart 
ing under the imprison 
of of their 
apostles, and the trial 
and punishment of oth 
for high treason. 
Henry Vincent having 
been thrown into jail at 
Newport, Wales, in the 
fall of 1839, the miners 
of the neighborhood at 
tempted a rescue, under 


nder Feargus 


measure of 


ment some 


ers 


the leadership of an ex 
magistrate. Ten thou 
sand of them concerted, with all sorts of 
weapons, to move on the jail. All that 


came of it was the sentence of three of | f 


to death, in June, and 
actual transportation of them instead. 

In time a large part of the platform cal] 
ed ‘‘The People’s Charter” was achieved 
in the usual way. The planks were man 
hood suffrage, annual Parliaments, vote 
by ballot, abolition of the property quali- 


them 1840, the 


fication for a seat in the Commons, pay- | 
pa) 


ment of members, and division of the coun- 
try into equal electoral districts. 


POD 
adequate to account for so much heat. On 
this point the latest historian of the pres 
ent reign, Mr. Justin MeCarthy,. observes 


various 


nent, 


Ineasures of 


Huprover which might in them 


unsleepi 


Measu nes 


ness to the most 


nv ministry 


GENERAL 


ROSAS 


eral registration ; for the reduction of the stamp 
duty on newspapers, and of the duty on paper ; for 
the improvemet for the spread 
the labor of 
for the prohibition of the employment of 


any child or voung person under twenty-one in the 


it of the jail system ; 
vaccination ; for the regulation of 
children ; 
cleaning of chimneys by climbing: for the suppres 
sion of the punishment of the pillory : efforts to re 
lieve the Jews from civil disabilities—these are but 
a few of the many projects of social and political 


| reform that occupied the attention of that busy px 


The sec- | 


ond, fifth, and sixth still await a champion | 


and a party. The fervor of the period 
having passed, the objects of the agitation, 
to which the French revolution of 1848 
gave fresh life and violence, seem quite in 


| 
| 
| 
| 


riod, which somehow appears nevertheless to have 
The reforming 
energy was in the time, and not in the In 
every instance public opinion went far ahead of the 
inclinations of her Majesty’s ministers.” 


been so sleepy and do-nothing... 


ministry 


Except for what relates to the Govern 
ment, this was not more true of England 


than of the United States. The great com 


| motion, too, among the Old World princes 
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and potentates in 1540 had its parallel in 
the two Americas President Van Buren 
“lia “want oi 
Irom a 
the 
The 


was not the 


recelve vote of contidence” 


majority of his 


in 
most exciting campaign ever known 
moral « 


countrymen 


f 
yT 


the election, nevertheless, 
same In 1841 that it was when 
the polls closed in the previous Novem 
illusions in 
the Lis 
empire of 


| 
al 


ber: there were 


as well as in Lin the 


the regency 
1540. Dom 


‘ssser Britain 


Vast ter Brazil 
: a, 
vas summarily abolished in 


SUMMER CLUBS ON 


summer the surface of Great South 


& 

Bay is dotted and stippled with many 
dozens of sails, and the picture it presents 
The boats 
come from the towns and villages that lie 


| 
along the shore, anc 


is rarely other than attractive. 


from the few islands 
in and around the bay that can boast of 
inhabitants Hotel and the 
Dominy House on Fire Island Beach send 
their quota, and there are delegations of 
cat-boats 


Sammis’s 


from Havemeyer’s and Jesse 
Conkling’s Bellport, Say 
ville, Babylon,- South 
Ovster Bay, Amityville, have each and all 
their miniature fleets, and are proud of the 
ancient and youthful mariners that sail 
from their ports. 


Patchogue, 


Islip, 


Bayshore, 


Then there are dozens of 
villas and more modest dwellings where 
city men go with their families to pass the 
hot months, and every year the number 
if the im 
crease. Andthen, too, there are the bache 
lor clubs, where married members are in 


these summer residents is on 


the majority and as no club on the shores 
of the bay would be complete without a 
sail-boat, these homes of masculine exclu 
siveness have their representatives in the 
tiny squadrons. On pleasant days the 
boats are out in greatest number, but by 
no means do they disappear when the 
fall and the winds blow. While 
there are many of these craft devoted to 
amusement, there is a still larger number 


rains 


whose owners make their living by seri 
ous toil. They catch fish of the many va 
rieties that abound in the bay or in that 
part of the Atlantic within ten miles of Fire 
Island Inlet; they dig for clams, or rather 
they rake the bottom of the bay for them; 
and they also plant the meditative oyster, 
and when he has sufficiently grown, they 
gather him and send him to market. The 
product of the water that is taken from 


the Greater 
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Pedro's majority was decreed on the 2 
of July, and his accession to power 
came complete at the age of fifteen. 

La Plata the despotic power of Rosas wa 
confirmed by his ** re-election” (March 
1840) to the 
His reign of terror was actually prolong 
ed for twelve; but there came a day wl 
the forces of Uruguay and Brazil, led b 
General 


Presidency for five yea 


Urquiza, restored self 
to the 


victims of the dictatorship. 


rover) 


ment and manhood demoralize: 


GREAT SOUTH BAY. 


Great South Bay hasan annual aggregat: 
value of many thousands of dollars. 
Fishing is uncertain, as the fish is 1 
sure to bite on every occasion when he is 
sought ; oyster farming requires capita 
for the purchase of the seed oysters and 
the rent of the land where they are plant 
ed; but clamming is the inherent right 
and occupation of every South-Sider, be li 
rich or poor. He may make ten dollars 
or twice that amount in a day’s fishing 
or he may make nothing, and the chances 
are quite in favor of the latter result of pis 
catorial employment. But he is sure of a 
thousand or maybe two thousand clams 
if he takes his rake and labors patiently 
through the day, and they are rarely 
worth less than a dollar anda half a thou 
sand. If aman is ina position where he 
can take the chances, he will go a-fishing, 
but if he must have a certain amount ot 
money by a certain date, he goes in pur 
suit of the clam. The clam is, then, the 
foundation of existence, and the unit of the 
| local currency; values are based on the 
market value of the clam; and if ever the 
South-Siders adopt a coat of arms, they 
should make the bivalve rampant a promi 
nent figure on their crest. 
Soon after the firing on Sumter a gen 
tleman of New York, who passes his sum 
| mers by the waters of South Bay, had oc 
| casion to drive from New York to Islip, 
and to pass through the principal villages 
along the shore. -Nearly everywhere the 
patriotism of the people was manifested 
by numerous flags that waved from poles 
or were flung from windows, and each 
village contained groups men who 
| were discussing the important events of 
| the day. One village only was without 
| bunting, and there was a sullen crowd at 
| the principal store, whose breathings were 


of 
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SENT ANKE 








FLAGS, EH? AND CLAMS 


inything but loyal. The gentleman was 
well known to the inhabitants, and felt 
justified in reproving them for their po 
litical attitude. He told what he had 
seen on his way down, how the other vil 
lages were decked with flags, and asked 
why they did not do like their neighbors. 
The men looked one toward another for 
several moments, and finally the boldest 
ventured to speak. 

‘Flags, eh ?” said he, in a tone of with 
ering contempt. ‘* Flags!—and clams a 
dollar a thousand !” 

The club life of the South Side is an in 
teresting feature of that region, and has 
had an important influence in developing 
its prosperity. Many a man has bought 
land, and erected a house more or less 
costly. by reason of having been first at- | 
tracted to South Bay through his club 
membership, and the money invested in 
club property is by no means inconsider- 
able. The principal clubs on and near 


the bay are the Olympic, the Sportsmen’s, | 


and the Wa-Wa-Yanda. The last is on 
a small island near the channel that leads 
from the bay to the ocean, but the Olym- 
pic and the Sportsmen’s are on what we 
may call the mainland, in distinction from 
the site of the Wa-Wa-Yanda. 

The oldest of these clubs is the Olympic ; 


A DOLLAR A THOUSAND!” 


in fact, it is one of the oldest existing clubs 
in America, as its organization occurred 
in 1841. In that year a party of young 
men arranged to spend a week or more in 
camp on Barren Island, which was then 
less odoriferous than it is to-day. They 
numbered half a dozen, and their camp 
equipage consisted of an old sail from a 
boat, a few knives and forks, a kettle, and 
a frying-pan. There were other utensils 
of practical utility, but they were not nu 
merous, and an assessment of a dollar on 


| each member for general expenses came 


near wrecking the club before it was 
launched. The camp was made accord 
ine to the original scheme. The sail form 


led the roof of the dwelling that the ad 


venturers erected; the earth served as a 
floor, and its hardness was mitigated by 
means of grass, which formed a common 
bed at night. Cooking was performed in 
the open air, and the members of the club 
took turns in the culinary operations. A 
great fondness was manifested for a fish 
diet, and it arose, no doubt, from the in 
ability of the club finances to afford the 
purchase of anything beyond tea and sug 
ar. Fishing was diligently prosecuted, 
and the fishers had the double incentive 
of sport and hunger to induce them to 
persevere, as they would go to bed sup 
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luck Here 
again the clam proved himself the staff of 
life 


indulge 


perless if abandoned them 

refuge, if we 
After a few 
starvation, the 
that it al 
ways prudent to keep a bushel or so of 


and the haven of may 


in metaphor. ex 


periments of incipient 


voung clubbists learned was 


clams ready for use, and a pen was con 


structed whence the bivalves could not 


Sometimes ey 


climb out and run away 
erything failed, clams included, and then 
the occupants of the camp were forced to 
chew the ¢ id of faney for lack of some 
thing else on which to exercise their teeth. 

The club outlived the summer of 1841, 
and in the winter that followed its num 


bers increased, and preparations were 
42. A 
utensils 


for culinary purposes were acquired, and | 


made for an active campaign in 


camp chest was bought, and new 


when the summer came, one of the mem- 
bers secured the loan of a military tent 
for a dwelling-place for himself and his 
fellows A the 
shore of Sheepshead Bay, and here, as be 


site was selected on 


fore, the members were their own cooks, 
and their own hewers of wood, drawers 
None 


dreamed of the luxury of servants; 


of water, and diggers of clams. 


and 


when any one refused to perform his share | 


of the work, he found the camp too warm | 


for comfort On one occasion, a drone, 
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who had fallen asleep, found, on awaking 
that the sand had been gently heaped ove: 
him, leaving only his head exposed, and 
it required no small exertion for him to 
After that occur 
rence he was not remiss in the perform 


vet free from his toils. 


ance of his duties, nor in endeavoring to 
even” with his tormentors. Num 
berless were the pranks played by the 


‘get 


members upon one another, and not un 
frequently the jokes were of a severely 
practical kind. 

Several of the to 
one of the volunteer fire-companies, then 
in the height of their glory; they were 
known as *‘ Forty-one’s fellers,” and they 
had a particular admiration for the Olym 
pic Theatre, which was then run by jolly 
old Billy Mitchell. It was proposed and 
unanimously carried that the club should 
be called **The Olympic,” and in return 
for the compliment the members were 
honored one evening with free tickets to 
the theatre. It is safe to say that this 


members belonged 


burst of liberality was a good investment 


on the part of Mitchell, as the members 
of Engine Company Forty-one were en 
thusiastic supporters of his establishment. 
Mary Taylor, an actress well remembered 
by New-Yorkers of thirty years ago, was 
their special favorite, and whenever she 


| appeared for a benefit, or was cast in a 
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prece, Forty one’s fellers were out in 


foree, and applauded in their boister 
way till the integrity of the building 


borhood of the club: but this insinuation 
is indignantly repelled by all the 
bers, and certainly they a 
know whether it is 


Wiel 
re likely to 
true or not ik 
and clams continued the 


endangered, Her memory is rever 
y cherished in the Oly mpie Club of to 
ind you may hear her mentioned in 


shi 
favorite food, 
and, as before, when the fishine was bad. 


es of fondness by some of the old mem- | the dinners were meagre. In 


and with perhaps a 


COUPSE ot 


alist nine of 
sture on their weather-beaten eyes 


| WoO or 


time fish became searce, and in the sprin 
of 1854 the club set about finding a ne 
three seasons were passed at | scene for its enjovments A 
pshead Bay, and then the club moved 


Shrewsbury River, where it 


Com tee 
visited the south side of Long Island, and 
remained | selected a spot for 
‘al years. At Shrewsbury the luxury 

, cook was indulged in, but all other 
ties continued to be performed by the 


a camp In due time 
it made its report, and the club proceeded 
to move thither for its usual summer rest 
More than a quarter of a century has pass 


ap 
Hoes, 


The dues had increased from | ed since that committee returned from its 
e dollar a Vear labors ol natural sel Ction, and its chair 
man, now a rotund and prominent New 


Yorker, known among his intimates as the 


to ten times that sum, 
| in consequence of this enormous cost 
membership several of the Olympians 
tired in disgust. Knvious persons said 


Commodore,” tells with much @usto the 
t chickens did not thrive in the neigh 


story of the first day in the new camp 
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“A few of us went down on a schooner | we had head-winds, and the schooner 


with the tent and other things belonging | four days on the way instead of two 
to the club, and the rest of the boys were 
to go by the Long Island Railway. The 


nearest station was four miles away 


consequence was, the boys that went ¢ 
land were forty-eight hours with not! 
, as} to eat, no place but the ground for | 


the South-side Railway was not then built, |} and no bed-coverings but their 


and they had a good walk through the | clothes. Madder men were never 
MOS than they were when we got there 
quitoes It was thought that the schoon- | our schooner, They wouldn't speal 
er would make the voyage in two days, | us except to abuse us; they wouldn't 
handle a thing, and all of them dee 
that the club was at an end. We got 


) 


woods, where there were plenty Ol 


and so it was arranged that we should 
meet at the end of the seeond diy at the 


camp ground, where everybody would | tent and things ashore, and then bom 


ed a boat to try to catch some fish \\ 
went out into the channel, and in halt 

hour came back with thirty odd blue-tis 
as nice and fat as you would wish to si 
When we brought our ecateh in and sho 


nd a hand to make things ready ut 


ed it, there was never a more wil 

crowd to put up a tent and set things 
order than the fellows who were so an 
a little while before We didn’t hear 
other word about breaking up the el 
It was those blue-fish that determined { 
question for us.” 


The camp ground of 1854 is the « 
ground of to-day For the first seaso: 
the Olympians paid a rental of five dolla: 
to the farmer who owned the soil. a 
they moreover agreed that they wou 
give him their exclusive patronag 
milk, eggs, vegetables, and such othe) 
farm produce as they wished to buy and 
he to sell. He thought he had mad 
good bargain, and so did they; they con 
tinued to adhere to a fish diet, which is 
said to be productive of brains, and the 
entire purchases for the season did not 
amount to five dollars. Consequently thi 
farmer doubled the rent in 1855, and agai 

was the existenc: 
of the club impet 
iled. Thenext yea 
or the year after 

the historian is 

little confused in 
his mind regarding 
the exact date—li 
doubled on then 
again, and _— the 
Olympians who had 
studied arithmeti« 
and knew about 
permutations and 
combinations, wer 
aghast at the pros 
pect which loomed 
before them. “It 


LOOKING FOR THE SCHOONER things goes on this 
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way, one of the Forty-one-ers re 
arked, ** we might just as well throw up 
e sponge Now as later. In less than ten 
years we shall be paying a million dollars 
for this mosquito-hole, and a year after 
that we'll pay two millions. I don’t be 
eve the boys has got that lot o’ money, 


id | move we, vote the club busted.” 


** But we didn’t bust,” says the narrator 
f the annals; *‘and we even stood anoth 
er double to forty dollars a couple of years 

iter. Then some of us who had a little 
money went in and bought the land, sev 
enteen and a half aeres, and this is the 
land The club 
bought it of us at the price we paid, and 
we gave them plenty of time to pay for it.” 

The tent in time gave way to a small 
house, with the ground for a floor, and a 
year or two later it received a flooring of 


very we are Oh now. 


boards, and a double row of bunks along 
the side for sleeping purposes. By-and-by 
there arose a second Story on the house: 
other houses. <A 
bought, and in course of time it was pro 


then came boat was 
nouneed too small, and rave place to an 
As the years roll 
ed on there were prosperity and happiness 
in the Olympic, though not always peace 
and soothing silence. Certain jovial ones 


other and larger craft. 


A SLEEPER. 


were accustomed to play gentle tricks on 
each other to while away the time, and 
sometimes they were not particularly fas 
tidious as to the character of their amuse 
ments. 

One of them would lie down in a ham 
with the intent of 


Hardly was he asle ep before a pan 


mock taking a quiet 
hap. 
of water was placed beneath him, and gen 
tly—oh, so gently the 
ings untied The 


he was on a sinking ship at sea, and when 


hammock lash 


were victim dreamed 
the dream took eood hold ol his lmagina 


tion, he struck out wildly for the shore 
The awakening was a mingling of plea 
sure and its reverse: pleasure at the es 
cape from a watery grave, and the oppo 
site of pleasure at the revelation of the 
trick that had been played. 

One morning a joker had packed his 
valise and placed it on the front platform 
of 


stage for the railway station immediately 


the club-house, intending to take the 
after breakfast He was detained in con 
versation until the stage was ready te 
start, and on essaying to handle his bag 
that it not 
His companions had opened it 
fastened it to the 
planking by means of some screws and a 


he discovered would 


gage 
move, 


where it stood, and 
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screw-driver, The tool that had perform 
ed the fastening Operation Was needed to 
release the screws, and it is by no means 
SUrPprisIng that it could not be readily 
found. The victim of the joke did not 
miss the train, but he bad a very narrow 
escap 

Holes were bored in the chairs and 
benches whereon the Olympians were wont 
to sit, and then a member with a mechan 
ical turn of mind rigged up ah arrange 
ment of strings and pins that was ealeu 
lated to make a sensation. A man would 
be thrown off his wuard, and induced to 
rest on the fatal seat: while calmly con 
versing about the latest Emersonian poem, 
or discussing the proper rendering of a 
line of Homer, he would be impelled up 
ward by a force as powerful as it was in 
visible, and his musings would possibly 
terminate with the lines 


I se 
W 


During the period when this entertain 
ment was popular, the Olympians were 
accustomed to be oft in the attitude of a 
banqueting party drinking a toast to the 
memory of Washington. ‘Standing and 
in silence” was the motto, for no one dared 
to sit on a chair or bench, through fear 
that it had been all too recently in the 
hands of the mechanieal genius with the 
pins * But vou can't be a tree, and stand 
up all your life,” said one of the boys, 
and wed better quit this sort of thing.’ 
And after a discussion of the pros and 
cons it was agreed that the game should 
be plaved ho more, The tlieht of time 
brought age and dignity to the members 
of the club, and sprinkled their heads 
with the snow that never melts, unless 
through the aid of hair-dyve. With dig 
nity, and gray hairs, and in many in 
stances corpulence, the fondness for boy 
ish pranks and rough joking passed away, 
and now the lounger may take his ease 
in hammock undisturbed, or sit or lounge 
where he chooses, SCLIULS peur et sans 7 
proche 

With their commodious quarters, com 
prising parlor, dining-rooms, some thirty 


odd rooms for sleeping purposes—many 
of them with fittings superior to those of 
the best of our summer hotels—with kiteh 
en and servants’ quarters, ice-houses and 


store-rooms for provisions, with grounds 
laid out in lawn and garden, and boasting 


a pretty grove of the well-known oaks of 


Long Island, with a yacht that has 
several prizes in club races, and beat 
her competitors on Great South Bay 
old Olympians are never weary of reco 
ing the happy times of two or thre 
ades ago, and the fun they had whe) 
performed their own work, and dep 
on their own exertions for subsiste 
Perhaps no one of them would be wi 
to see the whirligig of time rolled 
ward to the days of boyhoed, and pro! 
every man of them would wince a lit 
told that it was his turn to fill the y 
But thes 
all thoroughly alive to the pleasures 


barrel or cook the dinner. 


memory, and their narrations are by 
means uninteresting to the juniors 
have come after them, 

And the reference to that water bai 
is a reminder of a curious discovery wl 
has an amusing side. For years the 
ter for all the purposes of the Olympi 
kitchen was brought from a spring a gov 
half mile away. It was no joke to h 
the barrel along the sandy road; and mai 
a time did members make remarks mor 
forcible than elegant when told that 
was their turn to fill the cask. It 
thought useless to dig for water on 
club grounds, and when the managi 
committee determined to trv the expel 
ment, it was pronounced a waste of mon¢ 
The well was made by driving an ir 
pipe toa depth of twenty-five feet or more 
and when the pump was started, it broug 
up the purest and sweetest water that o1 
could wish to drink. The,supply is ine) 
haustible. 

Since the early part of the century 
Lone Island has been famous among 
lovers of sport for its abundance of trout 
deer, and other game; and the ease of 
reaching it from New York made. its 
brooks and forests popular with the hunt 
ing denizens of Manhattan. Long before 
the railway was constructed, gentlemen 
from New York and Philadelphia used to 
make frequent visits to the township of 
Islip in search-of amusement, and rarels 
did they come away disappointed. Lit 
Snedecor’s hotel, on the old stage road 
was the resort of these Nimrods and Pis 
cators, and merry were the nights they 
passed under his roof. Lif was in du 
time gathered to his fathers, and then the 
hotel was kept by his son, until about the 
year 1865, when the owners of the prop 
erty determined to sell it. The prospect 
of losing their favorite resort was not a 
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ising one to the liunters and fishers. 
d thereupon they formed an associa 
m with the prime object of purchasing 
property, and keeping it in the shape 
Lost agreeable to them. The association 
took very naturally the form of a club, 
ind IS66 it was chartered under the 
ime of ‘The South-side Sportsmen's 
Club of Long Island,” and under that 
hame it exists to-day. The purchase in 
cluded about eight hundred acres of land, 
partly under cultivation and partly wild, 
and a fine pond and stream where trout 
can be cultivated and caught The old 
hotel and its out-buildings were a part of 
the acquisition, and in front of the hotel 
was a mill in a state of severe dilapida 
tion. In the hands of the directors of the 
club the property has been greatly im 
proved; and though the former hotel is 
the club-house of to-day, it has undergone 
so many alterations and received so many 
additions that it resembles the boy's jack 
knife that was the old knife still, though 
it could boast of two new handles and five 
new blades. 
The membership includes many prom 
inent gentlemen of New York and other 


cities, and their number is limited to one | 


hundred. The club, as a corporation 
owns the ground and its belongings, and 
consequently each member is the owner 
of an undivided hundredth of the prop 
erty. Fifty thousand dollars was the 
original valuation of the property, and 
the par value of a share was five hundred 
dollars. When amember dies or resigns 
in good standing, his interest is treated 
like a share of a bank or railway, with 
the difference that the purchaser must be 
acceptable as a member of the club 

The first article of the constitution of 
the association says, ‘* This club is estab 
lished for the protection of game birds 
and fish, and for the promotion of social 
intercourse among its members;” and 
thereby hangs a history. It is to the 
South-side Club that the public is indebted 
for many of the laws protecting game, not 
onlv on Long Island, but throughout the 
State, and not only for the laws, but for 
the sentiment in favor of game protection 
evervwhere. When the club determined 
that a law was needed, it set about to se 
cure its passage; one of the ablest law 
vers in the State has been counsel for the 
club since the year of its organization, and 
when he devoted himself to the framing 
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a bill, it was generally so closely framed 
that a mosquito could not cree p through 


it W hen 


Was great 


s organized there 
the Longe 
Islanders relative to game, and the 
little heeded 


the club wa 
lawlessness among 
few 
statutes in existence were or 
heeded not at all Poachers were numer 
fast the club 


pond and stream with trout, the poache rs 


“as as stocked its 


OS, and 


would fish them out In consequence of 
this free-and-easy practice of the natives 
the the 


a penalty of five dollars fine and 


club secured passage of a law 


fixing 
three months in the county jail for tak 


TROUT AT THE 


a trout from a private preserve with 
the Men 


were employed to patrol the banks of the 


pis? 
out } PHiission of the owner 
but as the stream ran 
the 
poachers were still able to ply their trade 
and defy the law 


stream and pond: 


through the forest for a mile or so. 


There was one among 


them who boasted loudly of his prowess 


as a stealer of fish, 
to tell the members of the club that they 
might breed trout as fast as thev chose, 
and he would have them all. 


But the kine of the poachers came to 
the club's 


grief. One morning two of 


PRESERV 


and he did not hesitate 


watchers were out on patro] and 
the doughty appropriator of fish 
fortably at work. He was at a be) 
the 


young 


stream, over a deep hole, wher 
trout of that 


loved to congregate, and 


seasons” hat 
had eVice 
set about his business in earnest 

a net of fine mesh he insnared the 
troutlings, and then placed them in s 
hie 


wat 


wide-mouthed demijohns which 
All day the 
They were determine: 


standing ready. 
watched him. 
‘get him dead to rights,” and so they 


not make their presence known till nig 


THE SOUTH-SIDE CLUB, 


fall, when he folded his net like the Ara 
and would. silently The 
they came forth, and laid violent hands 


steal away. 


on poacher and demijohns, and as they 


were two watchers to one poacher, ali 
the demijohns were neutral, they had thi 
best of it. The young trout were return 
ed to the stream, but not till they had 
been carefully counted, and found to 
number four thousand and odd. 

The proper affidavits were made, and 
Mr. Poacher saw trouble ahead. Not to 
speak of the odd trout, and dealing onl) 
with a round four thousand, the situation 
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serious. Four thousand 


five 
irs meant a neat $20,000 bill, and four 


times 


isand times three months would be 


ive thousand months, or one thousand 


vears. He must spend a millennium in 
jail, and after that he would 


mitted till the fine was paid 


stand com 
perhaps al 
other millennium! He abhorred the pros 
pect, and became penitent. 

His views on poaching underwent a 
complete polarization. The of 
the elub interviewed him, and discovered 


counsel 


that there was no more earnest respecter 
of the fish law than the man who so late 


ly defied it. With the prospect of that 
large fine and long seclusion within pris 
on walls—the Long Island prisons are not 
popular residences—he suggested that he 
would give up poaching at once and for 
ever, and would also devote all his ener 
gies to the suppression of poaching by 
others. The club was not disposed to be 
severe with him; they gave him a chance 
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to reform, and he soon proved that his 


reformation thorough 


Was bringing 


the 


by 


some of his former associates within 


meshes of the law 


The land belonging to the South-side 
Club 
forest, where partridges, quail, and other 
In 


the close season they are undisturbed, and 


includes a considerable extent of 


vwame birds are encouraged to breed. 


sometimes become so tame that one could 
almost knock them over with a walking 
stick But when the period of slaughter 
the 
promptness that it is no longer judicious 


opens, birds learn with remarkable 
to show themselves in public, and their 
assumption of boldness gives place to the 
most retiring modesty. Some of the club 
men say the birds keep an almanac and a 
copy of the laws relative to the preserva 
tion of game, but there are many persons 
who will not accept this statement with 
out question. As the hunting of birds in 


volves the services of a well-trained dog, 





ee 
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club has made provision Tor canine 
entertaimment, and there is a Master of 
Hounds, whose duty it is to enforce 
vulations, and by-laws rel 
There is a Master of 

vho has control over the pisca 

and direct supervision of the 

rand breeding boxes, and all that 


pertains to the eultivation 
and preservation of fish, 


the finny game 


The game sports of the 


are not limited to 


a 


birds, and animals 
include — billiards, 
iit 


amusements, boat-races on the p md, and 


whist, and other lie 
occasional pranks plaved by the members 
on each other New and verdant mem 
| are frequently entertained with sto 
ries of hunting and fishing that would 
put Baron Munchausen to the blush, and 
make a severe strain on the swallowing 
capacities of an anaconda. On one occa 
sion there was a new member who had 
equipped himself with all the latest hunt 


ing gear, but was not well versed in the 


mode of using it. It was determine: 
play a joke on him, and to this end 
of the members went out in the eve) 
took a couple of ducks from the ice-he 
and then discharged their @uns at 
surface of the pond. The shots bro 
out Mr. Verdant, and as the jokers wa 
leisurely up from the pond with the « 
ping ducks in their hands, he was 
ious to know where they obtained t 
game 
“Out here in the pond,” Was thie 
ply. ** We shot them by firing at 
phosphorescent hight on their feathe 
Verdant was told that there were 











THE BALLYHOO BIRD 


ty more of the same sort, and immediat 
ly went for his gun. When he came out 
all armed for the fray, his attention was 
directed to the moonbeams dancing on 
the water, which was gently ruffled by a 
light breeze. On the assurance that the 
light came from the phosphorescence ol 
a duck’s feathers, he fired; and as anoth 
er light was seen following the splash, he 
fired again. 

Then he took a boat and rowed out in 
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rch of his game. His tormentors stood 


the shore and directed his movements, 
| they kept him working at the oars for 
fan hour. Then they called him back 
in, ard set him to shooting more phos 
they the 
boat, and 
The two 
s were gathered several times, till he 


e, and 


rreseence, and encouraged 


by going with him in the 

tending to take in his prizes 
id some ten or twely proceeded to 
na basket of Champagne in joy over 


He 


rearrving his birds to the city 


rood luck. made arrangements 


next day 
distribution among his friends; but it 


s ¢iven out that the ducks were stolen 


Lhe 
on him until 


the night, and he did not know 


k that 


s afterwat 


had b *¢ 
“| 


\nother green South-Sider was sent in 


nm plaved 


irsuit of birds as remarkable as anything 


the mythology of the ancients: they 
with 


ids, and Possess dthe wonderful power 


provided four and two 


Wing's 


} 


vlisthng through one bill while they 


ng through the other They inhabited a 
ish about a mile east of the club-house 
be 
Phe ambitious hunter rose early, and went 

to the field ind He 
vaited till long after sunrise, ho 


en of the curious production of ornithol 


ad were only to taken at dav break 


rreakfastless icated, 
but saw 
ogv, and he went there three days in succes 


sion, only to be disappointed. Finally, on 
the fourth morning he discovereda bird an 
swerlng to the description, and after creep 
vet 


ing mired in a bog, he fired, and brought 


ig through the wet grass, and nearly 


down a clever composition of wood and 
pasteboard. 
ballyhoo bird” 
the victim of the practical joke. 
We 
patra and Mark Antony were one day on 


Subsequent references to the 
were never relished by 
are told in history that when Cleo 


a fishing excursion the sport was enliv 
ened by the employment of divers, who 
surreptitiously attached dead fish to the 
hooks of the fishers. The trick has come 
down to our day, and nowhere is it play 
ed with greater effect than on Great South 
Bay Even the old stagers are sometimes 
taken in, and I have reeollection of a vet 
eran who had passed many summers on 
the south shore, who one day threw him 
self into a whirl of excitement while haul 
ing in a Six pound lead that had | 
tached to his line while 
turned. He was happier while hauling 
than when he gathered in his prize and 
contemplated its figure. He laughed, as 


een at 


his back was 
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t 


n duty bound, but somehow the victim 


of the fish 
do 
sold 


bette r 


trick reartily 


never laugys as l 


as his Sometimes the 


COMM PAahHlons 
inclines to anger, but it 
to 


and wateh for 


party Is 
for lim 
the matter, 
venge 


The South-side 


put a smiling 

a chance 
himself on some one else 
Clul 


two 


entire 
March 


“aso 


y Is Open thie 


vear During months and 


April 


for 


vhen the trouting se 
but 
for the 


leged to be 


is Open 
and 


rest of the 


none menibers masculine 
Dut 


PrN l 


guests 


hie 


accompanied 


Veal 


DeErs are Dy 


their families, under certain carefully 


drawn restrictions The Olympic is open 


the summer months only and 


while the buildings and 


qauring 


erounds are free 


ly subject to the Inspection o1 laches at any 
hour between dawn and sunset, the rules 
do not permit the residence of the fair se 
within the Olympian limits 


Across the bay from the Olympie 


Wa-Wa-Yanda Clu 


bach lor 


thre b, whieh is 


and hi 


qurine 


is its 
hermetically the 
Little Buttercup in- the 
farming-hood, the Wa 
Wa-Yanda is yvoune and charming, as 


a establishment, 


doors closed 
winter Like 
days of her baby 
if 
only and has a d 
hightful 
trance of the bay 
hunt, and 


health, and the half-dozen boats belong 


is an titant 


In ave 
not far from the en 


The Wa-Wa-Yandans 


and 


situation 


fish, sail for amusement 


ine’ to the elub are kept pretty busy in 
The 1hif ribe rs 


New York is 


mopping its forehead in agony, and they 


the fair days of summer. 

boast of cool breezes when 
which is a most re 
He 
described by one of lis intimate friends 
bit the 

ry eat Lever heard of 


also boast of a cat 


markable feline pre duc tion is thus 
water, 
He 


will go in swimming of his own accord: 


“Tom isn’t a afraid of 


like eve rv othe 
and if the boy stake him out several vards 
in, he will 
swim as unconcerned as a Newfoundland 
hi to the 

shakes himself, and stands ther 

He will catch t 
ose to the shore 


from the shore, and put him 


dog, and when gets 
he little 
he is 


watelhe S 


cain. 


be put ina 
that 
fond of fish, and sometimes 


fish swim ¢l 
for 
them for hours. 
them, but 
and 


that one day he plunged 1h) 


He doesn't dive in for 


sticks his into the water 


pa W 


scoops them out, and the boys say 


and caught a 
When he 


was a kitten they used to put him in the 


fish four or five inches long 


water and play with him, and in that way 


he got over his fear of being wet 
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Wonderful cat is Tom Wa-Wa-Yanda bad luek, he met an old 1 
The city 


egro who 
the happy posse 


men who go down to the bay ssor of a dozen or mor 


to hunt for ducks and other feathered 


hne snipe 
mame are renerally disposed to be 


as a sportsman would wis 
very see. Naturally he asked, ‘** Where did 
and scorn to kill get those birds, uncle 7” 

inv game except in the approved stvle “Over yere on de 
But the native is not so particular; and a reply 

story that is told by a well-known New 
York judge is a fair illustration of the the 
Island hunters 


scientific mn their sport 


meadow,” was 





‘Do vou shoot them on the wing ¢ 
next query. 
vavs of Long 

The judge was out one morning im pur 
suit of snipe, but 1 


“Oh ves,” was the 


cheery respor 
‘on de wing, on de 


head, on de tail 
wheres, it don’t make no ditference.’ 


There are sad MeMLOries connected \ 


was not fortunate enough 


to bag a single bird. While bewailing his 











He 1 


a om: 
ns AB host) 











“SHOT EM ON DE WING.” 





PRINCE YOUSUF AND THE ALCAYDE 


South Bay as well as pleasant ones 

fishermen can tell you of numerous 
ecks on Fire Island Beach, and hardly 
ear passes without one or more addi 
Most of 
unaccompanied with 
life, but oceasionally 


sto the melancholy record. 
| 


se disasters are 
s of there is a 
ful calamity, in which the sea swal 
s up passengers and crew, and some 
The 
ernment maintains a line of life-saving 


es leaves none to tell the story 
itions along the coast, and nowhere are 
needed than on this sandy 
The Olympie Club has memen 


More 


sof some of these wrecks in the shape 
timbers that once belonged to ships 
‘heame to grief on Fire Island Beach 
upper part of the tall staff near the 

iter front of the club grounds came from 
1 English ship whose name I do not re 


l: a smaller stick on the cricket lawn, 


PRINCE YOUSUF 


AND THE 


219 


a fey vards from the door of the principal 
building, was the main-boom of the bark 
Elizabeth, on which Marearet Fuller was 
a& passenger from Leehorn, with he 


i hus 
band aud child, 1th 


1850. Old fishermen 
on the bay are familiar with the storm in 
which the Elizabeth went ashore, and ean 
readily indicate the spot wher 
wife, and child were the w 
At the sale of the the mournful 
relic of the bark was bought by some of 
the 


husband, 
lost im ives 
wreck 
members of the club, and for many 
vears it Wasa part of its principal flag-staff 
As it became weak with age another and 
taller support for the national standard 
was erected, and the older one, reduced in 
height, now sustains a miniature house of 
tasteful design, where a large famuly of 
English sparrows make their home, and 


enliven the air with their « 


‘continual twit 
tering 


ALCAY DE 


A BALLAD 


[In Granada reigned Mohammed: 
Sixth who bore that 


) | 
but the 


name was he 
rightful king, Prince Yousuf, 


Pined in long captivity: 


Yousuf, brother to Mohammed: 

Him the king had seized, and sent 
Prisoner to a Moorish eastle, 

Where ten years his life was spent 


Ii] and feeble now, the usurper 
Felt his death was hastening on, 
\nd would fain bequeath his kingdom 
And his title to his son. 


Calling then a trusty servant, 
He to him a letter gave: 

‘Take my fleetest horse, and hasten, 
If my life you wish to save 


Hie thee to the brave Aleayde 
Of my castle by the sea. 

To his hands give thou this letter, 
And his physician bring to me.” 


Then in haste the servant mounted, 
And for many a league he rode, 
Till he reached the coast and castle 


Where the captive prince abode. 


There sat Yousuf and the Aleayde 
In the castle, playing chess. 

‘“What is this?” the keeper muttered: 
‘‘Some bad tidings, as I 


cuess,” 


Pale he grew, and sat and trembled, 
As his eves the letter scanned 

And his voiee was choked and spec hless 
As he dropped it from his hand. 

‘Now what ails thee 2” eries Prince You 

suf 


Doth the king demand my head 7” 


‘Read it! gasps the good Aleayde 
‘Ah, my lord, would L were dead!” 


Yousuf reads, petcy When 
you, 


this shall reach 


Slay my brother, and his head 
Straightway by the bearer send me, 
So | 


may be sure he’s dead.’ 


‘So!’ eries Yousuf. ** This I looked for. 
Now let us play out our game. 
I Was losing’, 


When 


you were winning, 


message Came v 


this ugly 


All amazed, the poor Aleayde 
Plaved his knights and bishops wrong, 
And the prince his moves corrected 
So in silence sat they long 
In his mind Prince Yousuf pondered 
‘Why this hasty message 
P my 


sé nd, 
kind and thoughtful brother 
Were not hastening to his end ? 


‘Surely, surely, he is dying, 
And if I must lose my head, 
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nephew will succeed him Still the chess-board lay between them 
‘anada in my stead And the Aleayde played his best; 
Took no note of gliding hours 
my keeper still is friendly, Till the sunset fired the west. 
fall Some hours’ delay 
is poor; the king may bribe him: Yet he gained not, for Prinee Yousuf 
Hle may change ere close of day.” With a sudden checkmate sprang, 
Unforeseen: and that same moment, 

n, alo id ** Come, good Aleayde, Hark! 
One more game before I die 


was that a buele rang ? 
And be sure you make no blunders Through the western windows gazing 
L mav bea you yet: Ill try.” Far across the dusty plain, 
Yousuf saw the flash of lances, 


life the keeper And the bugle rang again. 


1 
iI 

: ; 

loved his vame of chess: 


needs he little urging, And two knights appeared advancing. 


Tho igh sad thoughts his soul oppress Like two eagles on the wing. 
Allah Akbar! From Granada 
lor an hour or two they battled, Faces flushed with joy they bring. 
And the Aleayde gained amain. The king 1s dead! Long live King You 
For the prince, with restless glances suf! 


Gazed beyond the window pane Lone-lost lord—our rightful king! 





I.—THE LITTLE PRINCESS 

N the year 1819 the roval family of Eng 

land was not in a happy or prosperous 
state. Seldom before or since has there 
been less comfort in the prospects of the 
house of Hanover. King George IIT. was 
in seclusion, bowed down with incurable 
disease; and of all his large family, fifteen 
sons and daughters, most of whom were 
still 
come after him or her as a legitimate heir 
to the crown. 


living, not one had a suecessor to 
For twenty vears the sole 
hope of the royal house had been the Prin 
cess Charlotte, the only child of a most 
unhappy marriage, but in herself a sweet 
and promising young woman, with many 


claims upon the tenderness and sympathy 
of the nation. 


So long as she lived, all 


ICTORIA 


national requirements were satisfied on the 
point of heirship. She married wisely and 
happily, not only making an admirable 


choice for herself, but bringine forward 


unawares out of the obscurity of princely 
life in Germany, and from amidst a erowd 
of petty princes equally distinguished and 
undistinguished, a family which has held 
a greater place since in the affairs of Chris 
tendom than perhaps any other— the fam 


ily of Saxe-Coburg-Gotha Prince Leo 
pold, the husband thus chosen 


the family faculty of combining the quet 


showed 


est and most unostentatious private life 


with great devotion to public 
that 


which make a statesman, as much as an 


affairs, and 
political penetration and sagacity 


eye for form and color makes an artist, 
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EDWARD, DUKE OF KENT, FATHER OF 


and everything bade fair for the happiest 
royal life that England perhaps had ever 


known 


As Victoria and Albert 
generation later 


Leopold in IS17 


were a 
were Charlotte and 
wood, true, honest, and 


so 


noble-minded, setting up a pure house 
hold, a high standard of life, in the midst 
of the England of those days. 
But in that very year Princess Charlotte 
died, and found itself 
childless months of her 
death, marriages took 
place in the royal family, the most impor 
tant of which was that of the Duke of 
Kent, the fourth son of George IIT., who 
married a sister of Prince Leopold, the 
of Leiningen, a young widow 


with two ehildren, in the month of May, 
ISIS 


eareless 
the roval house 
Within a few 
however, several 


Princess 


Of this marriage was born Victo 
ria, the happiest and most popular of Eng 
lish Queens 

The Princess Victoria was born within 
the homely brick walls of Kensington 
Palace, on the 24th of May, 1819. When 
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she was only 
months old. he 
died 
followed ly 
father, poor 
King George 


ther 


this, it is 
that 
Regent = was 
kind to 
er,” and when 
Duke of Kent dis 
it was found 
“the poor 1) 
had left his fan 
deprived 
means 


fore 
corded 


rye 


his 


of 
of ex 
ence.” Thus thi 
sition of the moth 
of the future so 
ereign, a Vo 


German — prince 
left 


in this strange a 


SO SOO? ale 
not always very ¢ 
nial 
far from consoling 
Her brother, Princ: 
Leopold, 

to her in 
tress, and stood }) 
her in all her futur: 
difficulties. I 

women had 
a severer piece ot 
work to undertake. But for that wise and 
kind brother, the Duchess of Kent, though 
the mother of the future Queen, was all but 
unfriended in a home with whieh she had 
as yet but little time to get acquainted 
She 


country, 


hastened 
her dis 


VICTORIA, have 


was a foreigner, accustomed to differ 
ent ways of living, and had not even the 
easy elasticity of youth which accustoms 
itself to anything, for she was already ove 
thirty when she married the Duke; and 
so great a position, she 
was comparatively poor. 


while occupying 
Had she with 
drawn with her child to her own country, 
to bring the little Princess up among her 
own people, cheaply and kindly, far away 
from the criticisms and extravagances, thi 
late hours and bustle, of English life, who 
could have wondered? But the Duchess 
had the temperate Coburg blood in her 
veins, and shared the 
judgment of her race. 


sound sense and 
She never forgot 
that her eight-months-old baby was the 
first Princess of the blood, English above 
all things, and imperatively requiring an 
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And she began her 


r career of self-denial by steadily re 


ning in England, though far from her 


elish education. 


nds and everything that was most dear 


i 
| 
b 


ec 


THE LITTLE 


to her. The little family, bereaved, re 
turned to the old palace at Kensington, 
where the child had been born, and there 
the early days of the Princess were chief 
ly spent. More happy than most children 
in her position, the little heiress of Eng 
land had the society of an elder sister, 
whose superior age must, in those inno 
cent days, have neutralized the immense 
difference of position, and given some 
thing of the sweet natural humility of a 
younger child in a well-regulated house 


-RINCESS VIE 


hold to this most important member of 
the family, all unconscious of her own 
This sister, Princess Feodora 


Hohenlohe 


greatness 


afterward Princess was the 


TORIA 


of friends and 


the Queen during her whole life 


tenderest companions to 
They 
were brought up together in quiet old 
the of 
Claremont, the house where Prince Leo 
pold had spent life, 
which belonged to him, and in which he 


Kensington, in sweeter solitude 


his short married 
often received his widowed sister and her 
little girl. 
mer of 1824; and so bright must that sum 
that 
recollection, 


They were there in the sum 


mer have been its brightness still 


lasts in though the little 
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CLAREMONT, 


‘* Those 
the (Jueen herself 
were the happiest days of her 


Princess was but five years old. 
days of Claremont,” 
tells us, °° 
childhood re The most careful edueation 
was given to the young Princess. Over 
this training Prince L sopold watched with 
all the interests of a and all 
Already, too, 
were dawning 


statesman, 
the tenderness of a father. 
other visions of the future 
before the far-seeing eves of the man who, 
the 
of England, and a longing, no doubt made 


with sincerest desire for the welfare 
all the stronger by the melancholy failure 
of his personal hopes, to give to the coun 
try which had received him a kindly and 
noble sovereign, had at the same time a 


natural wish to advance his own family, 


worthy by constitution and character as 
it had itself. Another 
child, standing to him in exactly the same 
relationship as the little Vietoria, had 
been born just after her in the little ducal 
the cheerful 

While the 
their cradles this 
itself 
were 


already proved 


court at Saxe-Cobure, in 
Rosenau. 
still in 
idea seems to have communicated 
to all them. The 


in constant communieation, 


country house of 


children were 
families 
the 
mothers exchanging those pleasant expe 


about 


young 


riences and bits of nursery news, as moth 
ers will do as long as the species lasts. 
All the doings and growines of ‘*the lit 
tle May-flower,” asthe Princess was ealled 
by the kind German kinsfolk, were re 


corded with fond simplicity for the plea 
sure of the old grandmother at home. Thi 
good German nurse, who passed from on: 
house to another as her services were want 
ed, ** could not sufficiently deseribe whit 
a dear little love” the baby at Kensingtor 
was, and the baby of Rosenau had the 
enthusiastic pen of his mother to do hin 
full justice. Albert was of extraordinai 
beauty, this impartial historian declared 
‘he had great blue eves, dimple Son eac} 
mont! 
Great 
enough to make the other nursery 


cheek, three teeth, and at eight 

old was already beginning to walk. 
news ! 
thrill with emulation as these notes were 
compared, 

A few years later, when the Princess 
was nine years old, Sir Walter Scott 1 
cords in his diary that he had dined with 
the Duchess of Kent, and had been pre 
sented by Prinee Leopold ** to the little 
Victoria—the heir-apparent to 
the house, as things now stand. = This lit 
tle lady,” he adds, **is educated with much 
care, and watched so closely that no busy 
maid has a moment to whisper, * You are 
heir of England’ I suspect, if we could 
dissect the little heart, we should find that 
some pigeon or other bird of the air had 
carried the matter. She is fair, like the 
roval family.” Sir Walter's idea, how 
ever, had no foundation. The little Prin 
cess neither at that time nor for years aft 
er knew anything of her pre-eminence. 


Princess 
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She was brought up with the strictest 
economy and regularity, as children of 
much lower position rarely are, and was 
taught at an early age to restrain her ex 
penditure within the limits of her income, 
even when that income was but a child’s 
pocket-money. Miss Martineau gives us, 
in her sketch of the Duchess of Kent, an 
anecdote current at the time, which illus 
trates the carefulness of the training bet- 
ter than it the abstract statement 
which precedes it, that the Princess ‘* was 
reared in as much honesty and care about 
money 


does 


matters any citizen’s child.” 


Very few citizens’ children, we believe, 


as 


ever were or could be so rigidly guarded | 

from the extra shilling of expenditure. | 

“It became known at Tunbridge Wells 
Vor. LXI.—No. 362.—15 


that the Princess had been unable to buy 
a box at the bazar because she had spent 
At this bazar she had bought 
presents for almost all her relations, and 


her money. 


had laid out her last shilling, when she re 


membered one cousin more, and saw a 
box priced half a crown which would suit 
him. The shop people of course placed 
the box with the other purchases, but the 
little lady *s governess admonished them 
by saying, ‘No; you see the Princess has 
not got the money; therefore, of course, 
she can not buy the box.’ This being per 
ceived, the next offer was to lay by the 
box till it could be purchased; and the an 
swer was, ‘Oh, well, if you will be so good 
to that. 


seven in the morning, the Princess ap- 


as do 


On quarter-day, before 
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SAXE-COBURG, FATHER OF PRINCE ALBERT 


peared On her donkey to claim her pur- 
chase “ 

\ much prettier story, and one of the 
authenticity of which there ec: 
Fives a description of the Way in 
her future to 
No one had been allowed, as is men 


‘ ] 
tioned above, 


in be no 
doubt 
which rank was revealed 
her 
to breathe a word of this in 
the child’s ear. But events now began to 
happen whieh changed her position to a 


IV. died, 


step nearer 


eertain extent Kine (reorge 
which brought the 
] 


to the tl 


reasonable 


Princess a 
rrone, and there was no longer any 
that King William 
could have children to succeed him. Thus 
the child of Palace became 


bevond all doubt the next in suecession. 


prospect 
Kensington 


And she herself was only twelve, and her 
nearest English relative was not of a char 
acter to re-assure her friends. In these cir 
cumstances a bill was brought into Parlia 
ment to make the Duchess of Kent Regent 
in case her daughter should be called upon 
to ascend the throne before she came of 
age. When these public precautions were 
taken, it was thought necessary to inform 
the little cirl herself of her true position 

that she was not merely one of a band of 
Princes and Princesses, the younger mem- 
but the first among 
them, the future head of the race. She 


bers of the family, 


was in the midst of her daily lessons 
somewhat surprised, it would seem, at the 
grave work required from her, which was 
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DUCHESS OF SAXE-COBURG, MOTHER OF PRINCE A 
not expected from the other Princess 
when this great intimation was made t 
her. The story is told in a letter fro 
her governess, the Baroness Selwyn, to 
the Queen, written in 1854, and apparent 
lv recalling to her the 
youth: 


incidents of le 
‘lL ask your Majesty's leave to cite son 

remarkable words of your Majesty's whe 

only twelve years old, while the Regency 
Bill was in progress. I then said to thi 
that for the first 
time, vour Majesty ought to know your 
Her Roval High 
ness agreed with me, and I put the gen 
ealogical table into the 


Duchess of Kent now, 


place in the succession. 
historical book 
When Mr. Davys [the Queen’s instructor 
after the Bishop of Peterborough| was 
gone, the Princess Victoria opened the 
book again as usual, and seeing the ad 
ditional paper, said, ‘never saw that be 
fore.’ ‘It was not thought necessary you 
should, Princess,’ I answered. ‘1 
the throne than I thought 

madam,’ I After some 
moments the resumed : * Now 
many a child would boast, but they don’t 
know the difficulty. There is much splen 
dor, but there is much responsibility.’ 
The Princess, having lifted up the fore 
finger of her right hand while she spoke, 
gave me that little hand, saying, * I will be 


LOK vl. 


see | 
am nearer 
‘So it said. 


is, 


Princess 


I understand now why you urged 


me so much to learn even Latin. My 
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sins Augusta and Mary never did, but 
i told me Latin is the foundation of 
lish grammar, and of all the elegant 


»ressions, and I learned it as you wished 

ut I understand all better now: and 
little Princess gave me her hand, re 
tine, ‘IL will be good.’ ” 

I.—THE YOUNG QUEEN, 
When the Princess Victoria was seven 
n, developing into womanhood, and the 
ment evidently approached at which 
e must the it 
to bring together the two who had 
een trained other. W hether 

v knowledge had yet reached the Prin 
ess’s mind of this family hope we are not 
formed; but the young Prince could not 


assume crown, became 


( 
l 


for each 


f ntirely ignorant that his fate hung in 
balance when, in the month of May, 
36, a handsome and nobly gifted boy of 
his father and 
other, with the 
ie of the sea and the terrible crossing 


enteen, he came with 


no fear of event, but 
hich lay between them and England, to 
iva visit to the aunt and cousin whom 
had With ite 
nt and suspense the elder people m 
The 


agree 


never seen What exe 
t 


ve watched this first encounter! 


une people were of the same age 


and attractive in looks, two blue 


ed human creatures, looking their great 


e frankly in the face, as hopeful, as un 


louded, as beeame their years W hat 


Princess was will be seen from 


outhful portrait with which by t 


ven those who remember it of old must 


have frown un 


familiar losing 
the fair, young, 
undid counte 
the ma 
turer face fa 
miliartous. What 
Prince Albert was 
by 


hance mm 


so 


Is deseribed 
Baron Stoekmar 
ina letter written, 
on the eve of this 
eventful meeting, 
to the anxious un- 
cle, King Leopold, 
whose long-cher 
ished plans were 
now to be put to 
the test: 

** Albert is a fine 
voung fellow, well 
grown for his age, 


the 


his time 


with agreeable and valuable qualities, and 


who, if things go well may ih a few years 


handsome man, of a 


tied 
ities 


JOSSECSSES all that 


turn out a strong 


kindly, simple vet dign demeanor. 


Externally, he 


therefore 


pleases the sex, and at all times, and in all 


countries, must please.’ 
The boy was merry and light 


as became his age, full of youthful laugh 


hearted, 
ter well as 
capable of keeping his fellow-students in 
a roar of as of winning the 
approbation of the elders. The Duke of 
Saxe-Coburg and his sons arrived at Ken 
sington Palace in the of May, and 
there is no record of the meeting except 
in the brief letters of the Prince publish 
ed in his M mor, which vive few details 
very kind,” 
father 
London, and 


as 


as youthful wisdom, and 


genial fun 


end 


were — 
The 


His aunt and cousin 


and *‘most amiable.” and 


staid some weeks 
at 


concerts, long prolonged, during 


sons 
were levées, and court dinners, and 
which 
the young visitor had many ‘hard bat 
tles to fight against sleepiness,” so yvoung 
was he, and so untried in fashionable dis 
On one evening, at least, there 
was ‘‘a brilliant 
~at which the young Germans, un 
late till 
in the morning The euri 
to know how often 


Sipations 


ball at Kensington Pal 


to such hours, remained 


used 


four o'clock 
ous reader would like 
the cousins danced tou ther, and if each 
to the other, 


all the 


as hapype hs 
thre 


which 


threw a chance 


sometimes, over musie and 


mirth There were stories going 


remember to have he ard some cite of 


we 


ROSENAT 
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flowers bestowed and looks exchanged 
the g 


OSSIp ol the ball room: but these 
not things likely to be specified in letters 


to the mother at home 


PRINCE ALBERT AT THE AGE OF TWENTY. 


When the Prince left England, how 
ever, anxious King Leopold in the back 
ground, who was still, as always, watch 
ing over everything, broke the silence, 
and wrote to his niece. The Princess re 
frankness which 
must have made the heart of her careful 
and anxious guardian rejoice, entreating 


plied warmly, with a 


her uncle to take into his special protec 
tion ** 


one now so dear to me.” 

This, however, was not revealed to the 
world, nor would seem, to the 
chief person concerned, who, still linked 
in thought and fancy to the pretty cousin 
of whom all his attendants had spoken to 
him all his life, thought of her still as he 
went forth upon his travels, sending her 
such a token of remembrance as an Al 
pine rose gathered on the Righi, a book 
of prints to show his route from time to 
time—very natural, simple tokens of the 
delicate amity ripening into warmer emo 


even, it 


tion, such as pass every day between 
vouth and maiden on the verge of love. 
This simple mood, however, is soon in 


are 


terrupted by an event which looks all] 
more great and overwhelming from t} 
simple surroundings. The present wi 
remembers, as one of the first public 
cidents that caught her ch 
ish eye, the broad black bord 
of the which 
nounced King William’s de: 
Princess Victoria was then ei 


hewspapers 


een, the age at which royal }» 
sonages attain their majorit 
and there was happily no qu 
tion of a Regency. The ki 
died during the night, and it 
said that the official intimati 
was made to the Duchess of Ki 
and her daughter next morning 
before five o’cloeck, the news 
having been expected for soni 
days. The account of the pro 
ceedings that followed, and thy 
demeanor of the young Quee 
we take from the recently pub 
lished Journal of Mr. C. E 
Greville—a book so full of post 
humous indiseretions that 
praise may be accepted fully as 
sincere: 
The 
minutes 
morning 


its 


Kine died 
after 


at twenty 
two yesterday 
, and the young Queei 

met the Council at Kensington 

Palace at eleven. Never was 

anything like the first impres 
sion she pre ndduced, or the chorus of praise 
and admiration which is raised about he: 
manner and behavior, and certainly not 
without justice. It was very extraordi 
nary, and certainly something far beyond 
what was looked for. Her youth and 
inexperience, and the ignorance of thi 
world concerning her, naturally excited 
intense curiosity to see how she would 
act on this trying oceasion, and ther 
was a considerable assemblage at the pal 
ace, notwithstanding the short notice that 
was given. The first thing to be don 
was to teach her her lesson, which for 
this purpose Melbourne had himself to 
learn. I gave him the Council papers 
and explained.all that was to be don 
and he went and explained all this to he 
He asked, too, if she would enter the room 
accompanied by the great officers of state 
but she said she would come in alone 
When the Lords were assembled, the Lord 
President informed them of the King’s 
death, and suggested, as they were so nu 
merous, that a few of them should repair 
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the presence of the Queen, and inform 
of the event, and that their lordships 
re assembled in consequence; and ac 
dingly the two royal Dukes, the two 


Mel 
The Queen re 


hbishops, the Chancellor, and 


virne went with him. 
ed them in the adjoining room alone. 


; soon as they had returned, the procla 


CORONATION OF 


mation the usual order 


passed, when the doors were thrown open, 


was read, and 


her two uncles, who advanced to meet 


her. She bowed to the Lords, took her 


seat, and then read her speech in a clear, | 


distinct, and audible voice, and without 
any appearance of fear or embarrassment. 
She was quite plainly dressed, and in 
mourning, 
and taken and signed the oath for the se 
curity of the Church of 
Privy Councillors were sworn, the two 


royal Dukes first by themselves; and as 


these two old men, her uncles, knelt be- 
fore her, swearing allegiance and kissing | 


her hand, I saw her blush up to the eyes, 
as if she feit the contrast 


civil and their natural relations; 


evinced. 


graceful and engaging. She kissed them 


After she had read her speech, | 


Scotland, the | 


between their | 
and this | 
was the only sign of emotion which she | 
Her manner to them was very | 
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both, rose from her chair, and moved to 
ward the Duke of . 

thest from her, and 
her. She 
the multitude of 
and 


Sussex, who was 


far 
infirm 
rather 


too to reach 
bewildered at 
who were sworn, 
who came one after another to kiss 
her hand; 
body, nor 


seemed 


men 


but she did not speak to any 
did she make the slightest dif 
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| ference in her manner, or show any in 


nosy ; 
| her countenance, to any individual of 
. | 
and the Queen entered, accompanied by 


|} any rank, station, or party...... She went 
through the whole ceremony, occasional 
| ly looking at Melbourne for instruction 
when had any doubt what to do, 
| which hardly ever occurred, and with 
perfect calmness and self-possession, but 


she 


at the same time with a graceful modesty 
| and propriety particularly interesting and 
ingratiating.” 

It wonderful that, after this re 
markable scene was over, the statesmen, 
touched and stand to 
| gether in a murmur of conversation, talk 


is not 
charmed, should 


ing over this strange young apparition in 
| the midst of them—a creature so different 
from the old King who had formerly 
claimed their often reluctant homage. A 
new sense of loyalty, mingled with chiv- 
alry and paternal tenderness and admira- 
| tion, rose in their minds. 
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how amaze d he 


Was 


and behavior. at 


hi reap 


parent deep » of her situation, her 
firm 

awed, 
vunted, and afterward the Duke 


of Wellington told the 


and added that if 


modesty the same time her 


hess , appeared In fact. to bea 


Dut not a 


me same thing 


had been luis OWL 


she 


daughter he could not have desired to see 


her perform her part better It was set 
tled that she was to hold a Couneil at St. 


James's this day, and be proclaimed there 


; | 
at ten o cloek, and she expressed a wish to | 


Lord 
her he 
‘T have no orders to give; 
better than I] 


I am to be at 


see 
told 


She 


was come to take her orders. 
said 
all 


that I leave it all to you 


you 


know this so much do 


St. James’s at ten to-morrow, and 
beg you to find me a conveyance proper 
for the occasion.’ 
and fetched 
ecort | 
her appear at the window when she was 
The Kent 
there, but not prominent; the Queen was 


Accordingly he 
her in state with a great es 


went 


rode down the Park, and saw 


proclaimed Duchess of was 
surrounded by her Ministers, and courte 
At twelve 
she held a Council, at which she presided 


sied repeated] to the people 


as if she had been do 
and though 
Lord Lansdowne and my colleague had 
them to 
confusion with the Council papers, she 
by it. 


with as much ease 
ing nothing else all her life; 
between make 


contrived some 


was not put out She looked very 


well; and though so small in stature, and 
Without much pretension to beauty, the 


her manner and the g@ood 


gracefulness of 
of | 


whole a 
Vhole, & 


expression ier countenance vive her, 
the 


ance, and with her youth inspire an ex 


on very agreeable appear 
cessive interest in all who approach her, 
and which I can’t help feeling myself.” 
Higher testimony than this could scarce 
ly be 


outside 


We find another description from 
of the latter ceremony 
entation at St 
ferent kind of is given by 
Miss Martineau in her lately published 
Autobiography, and presents another as 
the scene The reader 
to the difference 
the respectful enthusiasm of the first nar 
and heard at first hand, 
and was in communication with all those 


the pres 
from a very dif 


witness. It 


James's 


pect ot will be 


amused note between 


rator, who saw 


who had the best opportunity of judging, 
and the patronizing approval of the lady, 
had than a by-stander’s 
knowledge of the external aspect of affairs 


who ho more 


Albemarle, who went to her, and | 


| recollected myself. 
must | 


| and white sashes. 


The coronation took place at Westmins 
Miss Martineau 


a rather graphic account of the scene 


on June 28, 1838, 

* The stone architecture contrasted { 
ly with the gay colors of the multitu 
high seat I 
north transept, the area 


Krom WN commanded 
whole 
throne, and 
thre 


vaulting. 


many valley 


portions ol 


and balconies, which were called 

Exeept a mere sprinkling 
oddities, everv body was in full dress. ‘I 
scarlet of the military officers mixed 
well, and the groups of the clergy wi 


dignified; but to an unaccustomed eye 1 


| prevalence of court dresses had a curio 


effect. I was perpetually taking who 
groups of gentlemen for Quakers, ti] 
The Earl Marsha 


assistants, called Goldstieks, looked wi 


| from above, lightly flitting about in whit 


breeches, silk stockings, blue laced frocks 
The throne 
as was its footstool, with cloth of @old 


COVEPEKE 


stood on an elevation of four steps in thi 
centre of the area. The first peeress too 
her seat in the north transept opposite at 
a quarter to seven; and three of the bish 
ops came next. From that time the peers 
and their ladies arrived faster and faster 
Each peeress was conducted by two Gold 
sticks, one of whom handed her to he 
seat, and the other bore and arranged he. 
train on her lap, and saw that her coro 
net, footstool, and book were comfortably 
placed About nine the first gleams o 
the sun started into the Abbey, and pres 
ently travelled down to the peeresses I 
had the full effect of 
diamonds. As the light travelled, each 
lady shone out as a rainbow. The bright 
ness, vastness, and dreamy magnificence 


never before seen 


of the scene produced a strange effect of 
The guns 
told when the Queen set forth, and there 
The Goldsticks 
flitted about; there was tuning in the or 


exhaustion and_ sleepiness 
was unusual animation. 


chestra; and the foreign ambassadors and 
their suites arrived in quick succession 
Prince Esterhazy, crossing a bar of sun 
shine, was the most prodigious rainbow of 
all. He was cavered with diamonds and 
pearls, and as he dangled his hat, it cast 
a dazzling radiance all round...... At half 
past eleven the guns told that the Queen 
had arrived; but as there was much to be 
done in the robing-room, there was a long 
A burst from 
the orchestra marked her appearance at the 
doors, and the anthem ‘I was glad’ rang 


pause before she appeared. 
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ough the Abbey. Everybody rose 

‘God Save the Que n of the organ 

led glorio isly forth after the recogni 
The acclamation when the crown 


s put on her head was very animated ; 


PRINCE ALBERT 


and in the midst of it, in an instant of 
time, the peeresses were all coroneted... 
The homage was as pretty a sight as any 

trains of peers touching her crown and 
then kissing her hand.” 

The glimmer of magnificence in this 
picture might be greatly enlarged upon, 
but that will be better done by the artist 
than by the writer 
stance alluded 


though the one in 


above to, the simultane 


ous self coroneting of the peeresses as the 


\) eens Crownh Was put On, Sees 


to 


the pa 


hew 


us, and 


a picturesque tneident 1 
veant The Queen herself looke d**small, 


though regal in 


the 


the cloth-ot vold mantle 


centre of all that elittering crowd 


these 


While all 


on, however, and everything flashing into 


pageants were golmeg 


splendor, turning into gold at the touch 


of her small hand, the immediate circle 


| of advisers and friends around the young 


her with no flatteries nor 
Her mother, who had 


with 


sovereign fed 
foolish exultation 
watched over her so closely, how 
drew, as etiquette and necessity required, 
from at least the constant companionship 


in which they had previously lived. But 
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Jaron Stockmar remained at the Queen's 

elbow, the private representative of his 
royal master and friend King Leopold ; 
and that anxious guardian himself never 
abated his vigilance, watching over every 
step his young niece took, and always 
ready to counsel her. And from this wise 
uncle tothe young cousin setting out upon 
his travels, who had heard of her eleva 
tion with a beating heart, all the friend 
ly princely circle breathed exhortation to 
duty and conscientious endeavor in the 
young Queen's ear. ** Now you are Queen 
of the mightiest land in Europe; in your 
hand lies the happiness of millions,” said 
young Prince Albert, in his letter of con 
gratulation. He was going to Italy, in 
the freedom of a life less burdened, less 
full of splendid care, than hers, yet not 
without a thought that his very wander- 
ings were some time to be of service to 
her. ‘*‘ May Heaven assist you,” he adds, 
‘and strengthen you with its strength in 
that high and difficult task!” 


Iil.—A ROYAL ROMANCE. 


Prince Albert, as we have said, had 


come to England in the year 1836, when | 


he and his royal cousin were seventeen. 
The two young people had pleased each 
other; they were equal in taste, loving 
music both of them, and art—playing on 
the piano together, as the Queen has re- 


corded, and sharing the sight-seeings and | 


events of the moment, from a sermon in 


St. Paul’s to a ball in Kensington Palace. | 


After this, King Leopold, who was the un- 
cle of both, had communicated with the 
Princess on the subject, and had received 


an innocent, frank response from her, ac- | 


cepting the idea with something of the 
readiness of a child, to whom an arrange- 
ment affecting her whole life was as sim- 
ple as if it had been a holiday invitation. 

King Leopold wrote to his niece in the 
beginning of 1838, pressing that some ‘* de 
cisive arrangement” might be come to. 
‘To this her Majesty demurred, for rea 
sons which her uncle considered conclu 
sive. She was herself, she urged, too 
young; so also was the Prince; and being 
still under age, a marriage with him would 
be considered by her subjects as premature. 
Moreover, his mastery of the English lan- 
guage was still very imperfect; and if he 
was to take up a proper position in Eng- 
land, it was important that this defect 
should be remedied, and that he should 
also have a wider experience, more prac 


tical habits of observation, and more s: 
reliance than it Was possible he could 
to that time have acquired.” 

The Prince went to Italy, however 
the best occupation for his time of s 
pense, and after returning from that to 
was permitted to go to England with 
brother on a visit from which he, at le: 
it is apparent, expected no particular 
sults. ‘* The Queen declared to my 
cle of Belgium that she wished the aff 
to be considered as broken off, and 
for four years she would think of no m 
riage; the Prince himself wrote to on: 
his anxious friends, with perhaps a litt 
suspicion of wounded feeling in the word 
‘IT must, therefore, with quiet but tirm 
resolution, declare on my part that [also 
withdraw entirely.” How it was that 
meeting with such serious intentions ot 
bidding each other a dignified farewe! 
the young couple should have rushed into 
each other's arms instead, the lady forget 
ting her wisdom, and the youth his dign 
ty, let other young men and maidens say 


| It is a mystery, yet as common as love is 


and youth. 
It was in October of the year 1839 that 


| the two young Coburg princes thus cam: 


to England. They brought with them a 
letter from King Leopold, which ran as 
follows: 

“My DEAREST VICTORIA,—Your cousins wil] 
themselves be the bearers of these lines. | 
recommend them to you. They are good and 
honest creatures, deserving your kindness 
not pedantic, but really sensible and trust 
worthy. I have told them that your great 
wish is that they should be quite at their ease 
with you.” 


The young men arrived. Their cousin, 
no longer the little girl of Kensington in 
the homely, old-fashioned house, but a 
great Queen, received them at the top of 
the royal staircase amidst all the magnifi 
cence of Windsor Castle, as if these two 
wandering knights had been emperors 
But after this grand reception the com 
monest of incidents brings back the prince 
ly travellers and the royal cirele into the 
sympathy of homelier life. Their port 
manteaus, it is to be supposed, had gone 
astray, as happens to so many of us—or 
at least did not arrive in time—and the 
dinner hour was near. ‘* Their clothes 
not having arrived,” the Queen writes in 
her journal, ‘‘they could not appear at 
dinner, but came in after it, in spite of 
their morning clothes.” There was a cir 
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of visitors assembled, and no doubt 


little tremor in the air-—wonderings 


vhisperings, and close watchings of 
the looks and words interchanged be 
n the Prince Albert 


cousins. Was 


THE DUCHESS OF 


now full grown, in all the freshness of 
twenty, the at which a handsome 
youth is handsomest, before any of the 
bloom has been rubbed off. 


age 


‘There was 


in his countenance a gentleness of expres 


sion, and a peculiar sweetness in his smile, 
with a look of deep thought and high in- 
telligence in his clear blue eyes and ex 
pansive forehead that added a charm to 
the effect he produced in those who saw 
him, far beyond that derived from mere 


KENT, 
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=~) 


regularity or bea itv of features.’ He was 
lL of high 


conscien 


as good as he was handsome. ful 


purpose and the most delicate 
tlousness. 


And the life in the beautiful old castle 


VICTORIA'S MOTHER 


gay and 
The head of 


the house was young and light-hearted, 


in those mellow autumn days was 
bright as heart could desire. 


the visitors all proud and happy to con 
tribute to her amusement, and to keep the 
palace gay. The way of life in Windsor 
during the stay of the Princes was much 
as follows: ‘* The Queen breakfasting in 
her own room, they afterward paid her a 
visit there, and at two o'clock had lunch 


eon with her and the Duchess of Kent. 























































THE QUEEN DRESSED IN UNIFORM FOR A REVIEW. 


In the afternoon they all rode, the Queen 
and Duchess and the two Princes, with 
Lord Melbourne and most of the ladies 
and gentlemen in attendance, forming a 
large cavaleade, There was a great din- 
ner every evening, with a dance after it 
three times a week.” This pleasant re 
action went on for a week. The brothers 
had arrived on the 8th, Prinee Albert and 
Queen Victoria being then both of a mind 


(to believe their own statements), that the | 


tacit understanding between them was 
over, and they would not marry—not they 
But before the 15th 
had come, something had changed the no- 
tions of the young pair. 


for vears to come. 


Yet the wooing 
was not all easy and plain before them, as 
before other pairs. These were not the 
days in which any noble knight, even a 
prince, would address a queen.’ What 
had to be said must be said by her, not by 
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| markable exhibitions of womanly natur 








him—a strange necessitv. But no d 
it seems a more difficult matter in ta 
of it than it was in the doing of it. \W 
the yvoung Prince was summoned a 


to the yvoung sovereigns presences 





doubt the first glance, the first word 
enough to tell him that lis cause was 
“After a few minutes’ conversatio! 
Queen told him why she had sent 
him.’ A happy mist falls over all 
When the vo 


pair emerge from it, and are seen agii 


was said and done. 


ordinary men, there is a maze of @lad 
about them which finds expression in 
same words all unawares: ‘* Thess 





few days have passed like a dream to ) 
and I am so much bewildered by it 

that I know hardly how to write, but | 
feel very happy,” writes the Queen to | 
uncle—he to whom this good news wou 
be so welcome. And, ‘* More I ean't w 
to vou, for at this moment Lam too be 

dered,” says the Prince on his side, st: 





ing, as became him, a bolder note, a 
throwing his rapture and happiness it 
the words of the poet: 


“Das Auge sieht den Himmel offen, 
Es schwimmt das Herz in Seligkeit.’ 


e Upon the eyes heaven opens bright, 
The heart is flooded with delight.” 
















All this charming little idyl is told t 
us by the chief actor in it, the Queen he: 
self, in the fullness of her heart: and thy 
wonderful humility and simplicity wit 
which she throughout puts herself in thi 
secondary place is one of the most 1 


that ever was revealed to the world 
** How I will strive to make him feel as 
little as possible the great sacrifice he has 
made!” she says in her journal, noting 
down the events of that wonderful day 
‘*T told him it was a great sacrifice on lis 
part, but he would not allow it.” 

The marriage was fixed for the 10th of 
February, 1840. The morning was dul 
and cloudy, with frequent showers. Tl 
bridal party set out for St. James’s, wher 
the marriage took place, through streets 
thronged with spectators, who stood out 
undaunted through the rain and cold. 

The Queen was received with ‘* tremen 
dous shouts” as she drove slowly along 
from Buckingham Palace to St. James’s 
through such a crowd as had seldom as 
sembled before even in loyal England. 
She was ‘‘extremely pale” as she passed 
along under the gaze of multitudes, her 
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er by her side, crowned with nothing 
those pure flowers which are dedicated 


of bridal, and not even 


e day 

dthe luxury of a ve 

The lace fell about her, but left 

unveiled Even 
| 


pel 

, 

lover her droop 

Trace, 
oval countenance 


moment she belonged to her kin 


It 
ceremony, the courtly chronicle of 


When the procession returned a 


lit Wspapers does hot fail to record al 
ce of expression quite according to all 

Her Majesty had looked ** anxious 
excited,” and ‘‘extremely pale,” as 
went to be married; but ‘she entered 
own hall,” coming back, ** witha Joy 
ind open countenance, flushed, per 
the slightest 


owledged the cheers with 


and ac 
which 


ps, in degree,” 
she 
s greeted in the most smiling and con 
Shortly after, the 


bv 


scending manner. 
owers and clouds disappeared as 
and the **Queen’s weather” shone 
In the the 
dal cortége set out for Windsor, driv 
all the Way. 


iFiCc, 
it triumphant. afternoon 
The road was lined and 
ironged by spectators, twenty-two miles 

it, turning out from the 
~ CatEE 


every soul 

ns and villages on the road. 
ception,” the Queen says, ‘was most 
in 


every way, the people quite deafening us 


nthusiastic, hearty, and gratifying 


vith their cheers—horsemen, ete., going 
with When they 
Windsor, the whole irregular line of the 
ricturesque little town, from Eton upward 


us,” reached 


wong 


to the castle gates, sparkled with lights; 
with 
one vast shout of delight and excitement, 


and Eton had turned out as one boy, 


to greet them, and accompany them from 
tsown bounds to the last practicable step 

is faras even school-boys could penetrate. 
Thus, with an unusual outery of gladness, 
vith a dense rush of sympathetic words, 
with ev ery demonstration of kindness and 
itfectionate interest which a country could 
vive, the young pair were accompanied to 
the very door of their home. 


IV.—DOMESTIC LIFE. 

The young pair, so happy in their love, 
were also happy in their mutual tastes. 
Both were fond of music and art, and well 
instructed both Here is the Queen's 
own sketch of a day of their life, with all 
its occupations and amusements 

“They breakfasted at nine, and took a 
then 
business (far 


in 


walk every morning soon afterward ; 
came the usual amount of 


less heavy, however, than now), besides 


which they drew and etched a Cre 
together 


amusement, having 


} 
which was a 


the 


source 
1 


plates bit in the 


houst Luncheon followed at the usual 


of Lord Melbourne 
the Prime Minister at the to 
the Queen in the afternoon, and between 
the Prince 

her out in a pony-phaeton 


hour two o clock 


tine came 


five and six eenerally drove 

If the Prinee 
did not drive the Queen, he rode, in which 
took a drive with the Duchess of 


The 


aloud most days to the Queen. 


case she 
Prince also read 
The din 
ner was at eight o'clock, and always with 
The 
late, and it was very seldom that the party 
had at 
There must have been exceptions to this 


Kent or the ladies 


the company hours were neve) 


not broken up eleven o'clock 


rule, however, as “the Queen also gave 
little 
and they went frequently to the 


many dinners, often followed by 
dances: 
play, of which the Prince was always very 
fond.” Then the great interest Prince Al 
bert took in music led to the improvement 
of the Queen's band, and much mutual 
interest in this subject, which gave the 
first stir of that new impulse to the study 
of classical music, and increased taste for 
it, Which is now so very apparent through 
England. When Prince Albert 
came one of the directors of Ancient Mu 


out be 


sic, and in performance of his duties or 
ganized and directed one of their concerts, 
the Queen threw herself into this also, 
went to the rehearsal, and showed her in 
terest in every way. 

Queen Victoria and her husband found 
Their 


etchings were in great part drawings from 


a mutual interest in etching, also. 


Princes and Prin 
cesses of to-day, then small children in the 


their own babies. the 


nursery, and the delight of their young pa 
The fond little portraits, ‘* at six 
var,” of the little Prin 
cess Royal and Prince of Wales—happy 
memorandums of infaney which, to all pa 
rents, are beyond price—were the things 


rents. 


months,” ‘‘at one ve 


| which charmed the leisure of the roval 


amateurs. The Prince wént farther than 
this. He painted, even, in the intervals of 
more important work, *‘and began a pie 
ture of the death of Posa, from Schiller’s 
‘Don Carlos,’ making first a small sketch 
for it, which he did beautifully,” says the 
Queen, with fond admiration; andhew rote 
songs, many of them very sweet and grace 
ful,in which *‘the Queen constantly helped 
him in the final arrangement of the music 
There was no occupation which gave het 
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THE PRINCE OF WALES 


greater pleasure.” And in those days, 
joyful days, of which the younger gen 
eration scarcely retain any recollection, 
Buckingham Palace and Windsor Castle 
were full of stately gayety and 
polip. 


sober 
Kings and princes went and came; 
there were shows and pageants, and bright 
colors, and happy movement everywhere. 
the 
Queen in the foreground of the national 
life, affecting it always for good, and set- 
ting an example of purity and virtue. 
Her pure and peaceful home, the abode 
of domestic love and harmony, became 
a centre of moral influence, and ev 
ery good, cheerful, and pleasant thing. 
Where there had been jealousies, and dis 
cords, and perpetual strife, were now all 
the variations of natural piety and ten- 
derness; for the young pair in their hap- 
piness neglected no other ties; and the 
Queen's mother held the honored place 
she deserved, close by her child’s side, go- 


State visits, progresses, play-goings; 


AND PRINCESS ROYAI 


ing where she went 
sharing her daily « 
ence, notwithstanding 
inevitable separation 
life, in a graceful i; 
pendence, yet union s 
as seems to present 
ideal conclusion of a g 


And « 


dren came, making ev: 


mother’s life. 


brightness brighter, bi 
ing the Queen to all 
generation by those 1 
of fellow- feeling 
make human 
kin, and 
royal 
mirth 
youth. 
The pleasures — most 
prized by the young pai 
were all 
tring in their home; arn 
as the years went on, and 
the home circle expand 


wh 
emotio 
filling all 1 
dwellings w 


and innoce 


domestic, 


ed, it became a pleasure 
to them to find oth 

homes less splendid ani 
less in the publie gaz 
than quiet Windsor, beau 
tiful and stately as that 
is. The sea-side villa of 
and the littl 
Highland castle at Ba 

moral became the delight 
ful playthings of their 
leisure—beloved retreats of family calm 
enjoyment, and peace. The Prince had 
almost a passion for landscape gardening 
and great skill and taste in that magnificent 
vet simple art. The prettiest allusions to 
the ‘‘island home,” when the royal hous 

hold was *‘ wholly given up to the enjoy 
ment of the warm summer weather” 

‘the children catching butterflies, and 
Victoria sitting under the trees’—abound ; 
and all the improvements made at Bal 
moral are chronicled by the Queen with 
the most cordial pleasure. In later years 
those two private dwellings which she 
speaks of, even in his lifetime, with such 
special affection as ‘entirely the crea 
tion” of her husband, have been to the 
Queen more dear than any other habita 
tion, so that there has been a half grudge 
by times in the popular mind—one of the 
grudges and vexations of affection that 
the chief home of English royalty, the 
cradle of kings, has fallen into less im 


Osborne 





QUEEN V 


tanee than ought to belong to royal 
dsor, the most stately and historic of 


ish houses 


The children” figure perpetually in 


the records. The most haspy expe 
touch of distress in 


behind ; the 


leaving 
touch 


De has a 


state visit a of 


THE QUEEN AND PRINCESS, FROM 


nature in the happy interruption of their 
ippearance; the tedious routine of state 


processions and receptions a glance of | 


tender humor as the baby Prince or Prin 
cess is taught its lofty part, and learns to 
salute with baby solemnity an admiring 
people. ‘‘ Now we are just as many as 
the days in the week,” comes the happy 
little clamor out of the nursery, breaking 
delightfully through the ringing of bells 
and royal salvos of artillery when anoth- 
er little brother is born. And the educa- 
tion of these happy children was, amidst 
all their great occupations, the matter 
most dear to the heart both of the Queen 
ind the Prince. 

When England was emerging from the 
horror and anguish of the Indian Mu 
tiny, and becoming capable of watching 
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the bravery of her soldiers, and the grad 
ual of 
first marriage in 

brought a 


rolling back the tide of evil, the 


the 


brightness 


Queen's family 
into the 
The Prin 


and favor 


gleam of 
sombre history of that time 

cess Roval, the eldest daughter 
ite 


of the nation, Victoria oth 


like her n 


A PAINTING BY WINTERHALTER 


er, and very like her mother in other 
ways, with the singular conformity of the 
royal family to the same type of feature 
and color, was married to Prince Fred 
erick William of Prussia, to the perfect 
The Queen 
had been too happy in her own married 
life not to prize happy marriages for her 
children beyond all other forms of good 
fortune. The betrothal of the young 
Princess, only seventeen, took place at 
Balmoral, and the Queen herself tells us 
of the pretty circumstances that attended 
the royal love tale, so like all other love 


satisfaction of her parents. 


tales in all classes, small and great 

‘Our dear Victoria was this day [29th 
September, 1855) engaged to Prince Fred 
erick William of Prussia, who had 
on a Visit the 14th 


been 


He had 


to us since 
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already spoken to us on the 20th of his 
Wishes: but we were uncertain, on ae 
count of her extreme youth, whether he 
should speak to her himself, or wait till 
he came back again However, we felt 
it was better he should do so: and during 
our ride up Haig-na-ban this afternoon 
he picked a piece of white heather (the 


emblem of vood luck), which he grave 


to her: and this enabled him to make an | 


allusion to his hopes and wishes, which 
led to this happy conclusion,” 
The marriage took place in the very 


beginning of 1858, in the beautiful Chap- | 


el of St. George at Windsor, the Chapel 
of the Garter, and, next to Westminster, 
the most roval and stately of all sacred 
places. It has seen many other mar 
riages and splendid ceremonials in Queen 
Victoria’s family circle, but never any so 
entirely happy, with a splendor fully jus 
tified by unbroken prosperity and family 
joy, as this. Father and mother and 
children, and the mother’s mother, who 
was receiving her reward for all the self 
denials of her early life in the unbroken 
domestic happiness of the expanded circle, 
now stood round the first bride of the fam 
ily, who recalled the first Victoria and 
her marriage day to all England, with a 
happy sentiment which endeared both the 
mother and the child. It was sucha fam 
ilv as might still flourish unbroken for 
long vears, for the royal parents were 
still young, in the full bloom and vigor 
of life, and there had as vet appeared 
among them no warning cloud, no shad 
ow to bring dismay. 

When the Princess went away, some 
time later, on a wintry day, through the 
falling snow, pale with the first sorrow of 
parting, that happy grief was the worst 
family trouble which the happy home had 
ever known; andall her people felt it with 
her, with that tender sympathy which ex 
ists among those who have accompanied 
each other through all the tender details 
of family life, and who knew the ages of 


the royal children by heart, calculating | 


them by those of their own boys and girls, 


their contemporaries. Even now, when | 


those children have got to the verge of 
middle age, and have ceased to retain the 
more touching interest of youth, this 
strong family feeling returns to the gen 
eral heart, whenever there is any special 
joy, and still more when there is any spe- 
cial trouble, in the household of the Queen. 
So far all had been happy in the life 
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we have had to record: but now 1 
shadows began to fall. In the spru 
the vear 1861 the Queen lost her mot 
It was her first sorrow—the first bres 
the family. But the Duchess of k 
had attained the natural limit of hu 
life, and it had been in the power of 
daughter to surround her declining 


with every comfort and care, The 
was natural and inevitable. A very 
ferent affliction was soon to come. | 


fore the year had closed, the husband 
had filled the Queen’s life with happir 
whom she had truly worshipped as 
vuide, and wholly trusted in, her o 
perfect friend, helper, guardian, and Jo 
er, was suddenly taken from her sic: 
Afterward it was said that his consti 
tion had never been strong: and throu: 
out his life his publie duties had be: 
constant and pressing; but till he died 
had not occurred to any one that such 
man, in the prime of life, with all ¢] 
security of virtuous life and exemplai 
habits, and prosperity and happiness, stil! 
young, handsome, and with every appear 
His illness wa 
not supposed by the public to be even si 


ance of vicor, would die. 


rious till his death was very near; 

the intimation of that death gave a pe 
sonal shock to the nation such as 
public events have ever produced C)yye 
general sob and ery of sympathy rose « 
erywhere for the Queen. She it was, bi 
ing the first in the affections of her peo 
ple, of whom England thought: and all 
that sympathy could do was little to sus 
tain her in the inconceivable calamit 
which seemed likely to overwhelm hei 
altogether. It was on the 14th of Decem 
ber, 1861, that Prinee Albert died; and it 
is only sinee his death that he received 
the appreciation which his singularly per 
fect character dese rved. This apprecta 
tion he had got from all who came into 
immediate contact with him in his life 
| time: but to the mass of the people, who 
were not near enough to fall under his 
personal influence, he was not sufficient!) 
| known to be beloved. Perhaps, if truth 
were told, he was too uniformly noble, 
too high above all soil and fault, to win 
the fickle popular admiration, which is 
more caught by picturesque irregularity 
than by the higher perfections of a wholly 
worthy life. But since his death, and 
i chiefly since the Queen’s own generous 
| and tender impulse prompted her to make 
| the country the confidant of her own 


it love and happiness, the Prince Con 


rt has had full justice. The record of 
r mutual life has interwoven the hap 
st and purest hours of existence with 
national history. 

Since this melancholy epoch the Queen's 
has been entirely changed. She has 

fered some things in consequence which 

re external and well 


necessary, as as 


se which were inevitable. The coun 
has complained of her for the first 

but the complaint itself has been 
love and honor 


highest pre of of 


e one reproach that has been raised 
inst her Majesty is that in her sorrow 
has fallen out of that mutual inter 
ise with her people in which the coun 
delighted. 


her 


England has grudged her 
the true 
widowhood ; al 


mourning, and 
orief of 


though, at the same time, with very nat 


clusion, 
found her 
ral and thoroughly English perversity, 
ie country has been proud of the faith 

sorrow which would not be comfort 


ed More and 


nown what the Prince was to the Queen, 


more, however, as it was 
s the overwhelming grief of her widow 
ood understood, It has been said again 
id again to her honor that she has ney 
r failed to 
hrough all these years of sorrow. 


business 
But 
ier courage has failed her for the gay 


in her attention 


ties of life, the ceremonials of state, and 
that office of social leader and head which 
fill, but whieh it 
hard to undertake with a sorrowful heart. 
Even these duties, however, her Majesty 


10 one else can IS SO 


ias by degrees, as she was able for the ex 
And by 
this time the marriage of the greater num 
ber of her children, and the springing up 
of a second generation of children, have 


ertion, to some extent resumed. 


restored the atmosphere of cheerfulness 
The Princess Alice, the Queen's 
second daughter, who had been her moth 
ers chief support in the terrible moment 
of her bereavement, was married shortly 
after, in the very depth of the gloom, in 
the private chapel of Windsor Castle 

the plainest and least attractive of all 
royal chapels. The Prince of Wales fol- 
lowed in less than a year after, and was 
married to his beautiful and popular wife 


and hope. 


with all the pomp that befitted such an | 


event. The two younger Princesses, Hel- 
ena and Louise, have followed. 
chioness of Lorne is the first royal Prin 
cess who, fully authorized and approved 
by the throne, has united herself to a sub- 





The Mar- | 


QUEEN VICTORIA 








THE YOUNG PRINCI 


ject—a subject, however, be it said, with 
as genuine a title to be called Prince, had 
such been the fashion of the British Is] 
ands, as many a secondary Continental 
sovereign. 

The Queen has not yet passed the line 
which separates middle life from age, and 
we hope that her path will lie far beyond 
it, and her history present to posterity the 
venerable picture of an aged sovereign, as 
it has already furnished the most charm 
ing and characteristic romance of royal 
love and youth. 





















BLUE-FLAGS. 
(FLEUR-DE-LIS. ) 
WHAT sweet rebellion in thy blood, 

My June, hath bid thee raise 
Thy royal standards by the wood 
And through the meadow ways ? 


What stir of passion, darling sprite, 


Pe ree 


? 


Spread these blue banners to the light ? 







arene 


Past lily buds and arrowy blades 
The glorious pageant flies; 

In sunny shallows, reedy shades, 
Unnumbered blossoms rise. 

By rocky coast, in salty bight, 

Thy banners glitter in the light. 
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ite Wrought of warm noons and morning dew, 
th . . . ‘ 

eae And painted from the skies, 

ea] Say, have they not the very blue 


es 


Of Maiden Marian’s eyes? 
Ah, June, thy flags are not so bright 
As those blne banners in the light! 
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doctor across the loch at break of day 
had had the curiosity to plerce inland 
as far as the village of Clachan; and 
the scouts had breught back the most 
glowing accounts of the Promised Land 
which they had discovered. They had 
penetrated a fertile and deeply wooded 
valley; and they had at length come 
upon a centre of the highest civiliza- 
tion. There was a post-office. There 
was a telegraph office. There was a 
church, the clock of whieh struck the 
hours. 

‘* Just faney that!’ exclaimed our 
‘A clock that strikes the 
hours! and a telegraph office! We 
might send a telegram to ask whether 
the country has been invaded any- 
where, or whether the Prime Minister 
has committed suicide.” 

‘IT would like to 








hostess. 


hear about the 


steam fire-engine,” said the Laird, al- 
most to himself. 

‘* However, breeze or no breeze, seals 
| or no seals,”’ she says, with decision, ‘* we 


enue eniees | must stay over a day here, to have the 
ABSEN ‘RIENDS. 











CHAPTER XXXV. 
TO We can 


yacht thoroughly provisioned. 


TEXT morning, however, every one | 


LN perceived an extraordinary change 
in the appearance and manner of the girl. 
Mary Avon had come back to us again, 


with all the light and life of her face, and | 
the contented gentleness of the soft black | 
What had wrought the transfor- | 
Certain confidential assurances | 


eves. 
mation ? 
in the silence of the night that Angus 
Sutherland, so far from not forgiving her, 
had insisted that she was not to blame at 
all? Or the natural reaction after a long 
strain of anxiety ? 


the cheerful wooded shores, and the white 
houses shining in the sunlight? Any- 
how, there was quite a new expression in 
her face; and we heard the low, sweet 
laugh again. It is true that, once or 
twice, as she walked up and down the 
deck with the Laird, her eyes grew pen- 
sive as she looked away along the hills on 
the southern shores of the loch. That 
was the direction in which Angus had 
left in the morning. And these hills 
were somewhat overcast; it seemed to be 
raining inland. 

Moreover, there was something else to 
make our breakfast party a glad one. 
The two men who had rowed our young 

Vor. LXI.—No, 362.—16 


not go on skating on the edge of tinned 
meats. We must have a plentiful supply 


| of fresh vegetables, and fresh milk, and 
|eges and butter; and then two or three 


joints are always so serviceable—cold, I 
mean, for luncheon; and if Fred can not 
get any game, at least he must get us 
some fowls. What do you say, Mary? 


| Shall we walk over to this place, and 





clear the way for Fred ?” 
‘*Oh no,” says the other, lightly; ‘‘ you 


and I are going with the seal-shooters. 
Or merely the wel- | 
come fresh breeze of the morning, with | 


They never get near anything, so we can 
not be in the way. I assure you, sir, we 
shall be as quiet as mice,” she adds, ad- 
dressing the Laird. 

‘“Ye will come with us, and ye will 
speak just as much as ye please,” 
Laird, dogmatically. ‘* What signifies a 
seal? The crayture is good for nothing. 
And the idea of you two going away by 
yourselves into the country! No, no. 
Come away and get ready, Howard. If 
ye can not shoot a seal with the two led- 
dies in the boat, ye will never do it with- 
out. And the sea-breezes, Miss Mary,” he 
added, with an approving air, ‘‘are better 
for ye than the land-breezes. Oh, ay; ye 
are looking just fine this morning.” 

A short time thereafter he was on deck, 


said the 
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and the blue waters, when Miss Avon 
joined him, fully equipped for the expe- 
dition; and just at this moment they be 
gan to hear a sound of music in the still- 
ness of the morning air. And then they 


perceived a rude old rowing-boat, pulled | 


by a small boy of twelve or so, coming 
nearer and nearer; while another small 
boy of about the same age was peacefully 
reclining in the stern, his head thrown 
back so that it met the full glare of the 
morning sun, while he played vigorously, 
but rather inaccurately, ‘‘ The Campbells 
are coming,” on a tin whistle. 


| 
| 
| 


| 





looking around him at the pleasant trees | Look at the position he has won for },j; 


| self already, and what is expected of ig 


and you would have him throw away | 
splendid opportunitiesin yachting ? Ther» 
is not a university in Europe where |i 
not known; there is not a man of science 
in Europe who does not expect great thins 
of him; and—and how proud his fathe) 
must be of him!” 

She spoke eagerly and almost breath 
lessly ; there was a pink flush in her cheek 
but it was not from shamefacedness. Shi 
seemed desperately anxious to conyinc 
the Laird that our doctor ought to hay 
left the yacht, and must have left th 


**Look at that!” said the Laird, with | yacht, and could not do anything else | 


delight; ‘is not that perfect happiness? | leave the yacht. Meanwhile her frie: 


Look at his pride and laziness—having 


another boy to pull him about, while he 
shows off on the penny whistle. Dear 
me, I wish I was that young rascal!” 

‘*He seems happy enough,” she said, 
with a sigh. 

‘*That is beeause he does not know it,” 
remarked the Laird, profoundly. ‘‘If 
you proved to him that he was happy, it 
would immediately vanish.” 

‘You can not be consciously happy, 
but you may be consciously unhappy— 
that is rather hard,” said she, absently. 

However, these two philosophers were 
withdrawn from this occult point by a 
summons from the Youth, who had al- 
ready got the rifles and cartridges into the 
bow of the gig. And, indeed, as we row- 
ed away from the yacht, in the direction 
of the rocks at the mouth of the loch, 
Miss Avon seemed determined to prove 
that, consciously or unconsciously, she 
was happy enough. She would not even 
allow that Angus Sutherland could have 
felt any pang of regret at leaving the 
White Dove and his friends. 

‘** Poor chap!” said the Laird, with some 
compassion, as he turned his head and 
looked away toward those gloomy hills; 
“it must have been a lonesome journey 
forhim this morning. And he so fond of 
sailing, too. I’m thinking, when he saw 
what a nice breeze there was, he was rath- 
er sorry to go away. I should not won- 
der if it was wi’ a heavy heart that he 
went on board the steamer.” 

“Oh no, sir! why should you think 
that 7” said Mary Avon, quickly and anx 
iously. ‘‘If Dr. Sutherland had nothing 
to consider but yachting, he might have 
been sorry to go away. But think what 
lies before him; think what calls him! 





and hostess regarded her curiously. 

‘‘A man with such capacities as he has 
continued the girl, warmly, ‘* with such 
great future before him, owes it to hims 
that he should not give way to mere sent 
ment. The world could not get on at all 
if people—I mean if the great people, from 
whom we expect much—were always to 


| be consulting their feelings. Perhaps he 


was sorry to leave the yacht. He does 
like sailing; and—and I think he liked to 
be among friends. But what is that when 
he knows there is work in the world for 
him to do? If he was sorry at leaving 
the yacht, you may depend on it that that 
had passed away before he stepped on 
board the steamer. For what was that 
trifling sentiment compared with the con 
sciousness that he had acted rightly ?” 

Something about the precision of these 
phrases—for the girl but rarely gave way 
to such a fit of earnest talking—seemed to 
suggest to the silent person who was watch 
ing her that this was not the first time the 
girl had thought of these things. 

‘*Tdle people,” said this youthful con- 
troversialist, ‘‘can afford to indulge in 
sentiment, but not those who have to do 
great things in the world. And it is not 
as if—Dr. Sutherland”—she always falter 
ed the least bit just before pronouncing 
the name—‘‘ were only working for his 
own fame or his own wealth. It is for 
the good of mankind that he is working; 
and if he has to make this or that sacrifice, 
he knows that he is doing right. What 
other reward does a man need to have ?” 

‘**Tam thinking of the poor old man in 
Banffshire,” said her friend to her, thought- 
fully. ‘If Angus goes away to Italy for 
some years, they may not see each other 
again.” 
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At this the girl turned strangely pale, 
and remained silent; but she was unno- 
ticed, for at this moment all attention was 
attracted toward the seals. 
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and there one of the animals could be 
made out, poising himself in a semicircle 

head and tail in the air—like the letter 
O with the upper four-fifths cut off. But 
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There they were, no doubt, and in large 
numbers. We could see the occasionally 
moving forms, searcely distinguishable 
from the brown sea-weed, on the long pro- 
jecting points of the low rocks; while here | 


the problem was, how to get anywhere 
within shot. The rocks, or small islands, 
had no doubt certain eminences in the 
middle, but they were low and shallow all 
round. Obviously it was no use bearing 
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straight down on them from our present 
position; so it was resolved to give them 


a wide berth, to pull away from the isl- | 


ands altogether, and then approach them 


from the south, if haply there might in | 


this wise be some possibility of shelter. 
It was ovserved that Queen Titania, dur- 
ing these whispered and eager consulta- 
tions, smiled gravely, and was silent. She 
had been in the Highlands before. 

We were half 
a mile away from them, and we were go- 
ing still farther away. The rocking of 
the water made it impossible for us to try 
a hap-hazard shot, even if we had had a 
rifle that would have carried anything 
like eight hundred yards with precision. 
There was not the least reason for their 
being alarmed. But all the same, as we 
silently and slowly paddled away from 
them — actually away from them —the 
huge bodies one by one flopped and wad- 
dled, and dropped into the water with a 
splash. In about a minute or so there was 
not a seal visible through our best binocu- 
lars. And Queen Titania calmly smiled. 

But, as everybody knows, there are two 
sides to an island, as to everything else. 
So we boldly bore down on the shores 
nearest us, and resolved, on getting near, 
on a cautious and silent landing. After 
many a trial we found a creek where the 
stern of the gig could be backed into fair- 
ly deep water, along a ledge of rock, and 
then two of us got out. The ladies pro- 
duced their knitting materials. 

With much painful stooping and crawl- 
ing we at length reached the middle ridge, 
and there laid down our rifles to have a 
preliminary peep round. That stealthy 
glance revealed the fact that, on the other 
side also, the seals had been alarmed, and 
had left the rocks; but still they were not 
far away. We could see here and there 
ablack and glistening head moving among 
the lapping waters. Of course it would 
have been madness to have risked our all 
on a random shot at sea. Hit or miss, the 
chances were about equal we should not 
get the seal, so we quietly retired again 
behind the ridge, and sat down. We could 
see the gig and its occupants. It seemed 
to one of us at least that Queen Titania 
was still amused. 


Seals are foolish animals. 


A dead silence: while we idly regard 


the washed-up stores of sea-shells around 


us, and patiently await the return of the 
Then a sudden noise 
that makes one’s heart jump: a couple of 


seals to the rocks. 
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terns have discovered us, and the 


irate 
birds go wheeling and shrieking over 
head with screams that would hay: 


aroused the Sleeping Beauty and all he 
household. In their fright and wrath 
they come nearer and nearer; at times 
they remain motionless overhead ;  }yut 
ever continues the shrill and piercing 


shriek. The face of the Youth is awfy)} 
to see. Again and again he puts up his 


rifle; and there is no doubt that, if |, 
were to fire, he might accomplish that 
feat which is more frequently heard of in 
novels than elsewhere—shooting a bird 
on the wing with a rifle. But then he is 
loath to throw away his last chance. 
With a gesture of despair, he lowers his 
weapon, and glances toward the ¢ 
Queen Titania has caught his eye, and 
hers. She is laughing. 

At length we venture to hazard every 
thing. Furtively each rifle is protruded 
over the ledge of rock; and furtively each 
head creeps up by the stock, the hand on 
the trigger-guard. The caution is unne- 
cessary. There is not a sign of any liy 
ing thing all around the shores. Even 
the two sea-swallows, alarmed by our 
moving, have wheeled away into the dis 
tance; we are left in undisturbed posses 
sion of the island. Then the Youth clam 
bers up to the top of the rocks, and looks 
around. A skart, perched on a far ledge, 
immediately takes flight, striking the wa 
ter with his heavy wings before he can 
get well on his way: thereafter a dead 
silence. 

‘“Tt was the tern that did that,” says 
the Youth, moodily, as we return to the 
gig. ‘‘The seals must have known well 
enough.” 

‘They generally do contrive to know 
somehow,” is the answer of one whi is 
not much disappointed, and who is stil 
less surprised. 

But this wicked woman all a-laughing 
when we return to the gig! 

‘*Come, children,” says she, ‘‘ we shall 
barely be back in time for lunch; and we 
shall be all the longer that Angus is not 
here to sing his ‘Ho, ro, clansmen!’ But 
the quicker the sooner, as the Highland 
man said, Jump in!” 

“Tt was all owing to those sea-swal- 
lows,” remarks the Youth, gloomily. 

‘‘Never mind,” says she, with great 
equanimity. ‘‘Mary and I knew you 


] 


he 


would not shoot anything, or we should 








Let us hasten back to 


not have come. 
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see what Fred has shot for us with his | 


silver sixpences.” 

And so we tumble into the gig, and 
push away, and have a long swinging 
pull back to the White Dove. 

There is still some measure of justice 
meted out upon the earth. The face of 
this fiend who has been laughing at us 
all the morning becomes a trifle more 
anxious when she draws near the yacht. 
For there is Master Fred idling up at the 
bow, instead of being below looking after 
the vast stores he has got on board; and, 
we draw near, and as he 
comes along to the gangway, any one can 
perceive that our good Frederick dor is 
uot in a facetious frame of mind. 

“Well, Fred, have you got a good sup- 
ply at last ?” she cries, taking hold of the 
rope, and putting her foot on the step. 

Fred mumbles something in reply. 

‘“What have you got ?” she says, when 
she ison deck. ‘‘ Any game ?” 

‘*No, mem.” 

‘“Oh, never mind; the fowls will do 
very well.” 

Fred is rather silent, until he explains 
that he could not get any fowls. 

‘No fowls? What butcher’s- meat, 
then ?” says she, somewhat indignantly. 

‘* None.” 

‘‘None? Nothing?” says she; and a 
low titter begins to prevail among the as- 
sembled crowd. ‘‘ Have you not got a 
joint of any sort ?” 

Fred is almost unwilling to confess— 
he is ashamed, angry, disconcerted. At 
last he blurts out, 

‘*T could get nothing at all, mem, but 
fower loaves.” 


moreover, 


as 


What had become of all her fresh milk, 
and butter, and eggs; her mutton, and 
fowls, and cutlets; her grouse, and snipe, 
and hares? We did not care for our pri- 
vation; we only rejoiced in her discom- 
fiture. 

‘That is just like a Seotch village,” 
says she, savagely ; ‘‘ spending all its mon- 


ey on a church bell, and not able to keep | 


a decent shop open! Do you mean to say 
you could not get a carrot, or a cabbage, 
or a pennyworth of milk ?” 

‘** No, mem.” 

‘*‘ John,” she says, in a domineering 
way, ‘‘why don’t you get the sails up? 
What is the use of staying in a place like 
this ?” 

John comes forward timidly, and strok- 
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ing his great beard: he half believes in 


these furious rages of hers. 


‘*Oh yes, mem, if ye please, mem, I will 
get the sail set; but—but the tide will be 
turning soon, mem, and the wind she will 
be against us as soon as we get out of the 
loch; and it will be a long, long time be- 
‘fore we get toCrinan. I not well acquent 
with this place, mem: if we were up in our 
own part of the Highlands, do you think 
the people would let the White Dove be 
so long without the fresh cabbage and the 
milk? No; I not think that, mem.” 

‘* But we are not in our own part of the 
Highlands,” says she, querulously ; 
you think 
However, I suppose Fred can give us a 
biscuit. 

Our lunch was, in truth, simple enough ; 
but perhaps it was this indirect appeal 
to Fred that determined that worthy to 
surprise us at dinner thatevening. First 


‘and 


do we are going to starve ? 


Let us go below.” 


of all, after we had returned from anoth 
| er ineffectual seal hunt, we found he had 


decorated the dinner table in an elaborate 
There was a clean cloth, shin- 
ing with the starch in it. There was a 
great dish of scarlet rowans in the middle 
of the table; and the rowans had a border 


|of white heather—gathered at Loch-na 
| Chill: the rowans were for lovely color, 


the heather was for luck. Then, not con- 
tent with that, he had put all our avail- 


able silver on the table, including the 


| candlesticks and the snuffer tray, though 


the sun had not yet sunk behind the Jura 
hills. But the banquet defies description. 


| The vast basin of steaming kidney soup, 


the boiled lithe, the fried mackerel, the 


| round of tongue, the corned beef, the to- 
At this there was a roar of laughter. 


matoes, the pickles, the sardines, the con- 
volutions of pudding and apricot jam— 


| what Fish-monger, or Dry-salter, or Gun- 


maker, could have wanted more? Nor 


| was there any Apemantus at the feast; 


there was the smiling and benign coun- 


tenance of the Laird, who again and 


| again made facetious remarks about the 


kirk bell of Clachan. 
formally, 

‘*Ladies and gentlemen, I am going to 
ask ye to drink a toast.” 

‘*Oh, uncle!” said the Youth, depre- 
catingly, ‘‘ we are not at a Commissioners’ 
meeting at Strathgovan.”’ 

‘* And I will thank ye to fill your glass- 
said the Laird, taking no heed of 
Young England and his modern want of 
‘‘T have to ask ye, ladies and 


Then he said, more 


es, 
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gentlemen, to drink the health of one who 
is an old and valued friend of some of us, 
who is admired and respected by us all. 
It would ill become us, now that he has 
been separated from us but by a day, that 
we should forget him in hisabsence. We 
have come in close contact with him; we 
have seen his fine qualities of temper and 
character; and I am sure no one present 
will contradict me when I say that, great 
as are his abeelities, they are not more re- 
markable than his modesty, and his good- 
humor, and his simple, plain, frank ways. 
With a man of less solid judgment, I 


| he got a chance of speaking to his hostess 


alone, and he could not quite forego a |i 


| tle bit of boasting over his superior astute 





| 
| correct 7 


might be afraid of certain dangerous tend- | 


encies of these times; but our friend has 
a Scotch head on his shoulders; he may 
be dazzled by their new-fangled specula- 
tions, but not convinced—not convinced. 
It is a rare thing—I will say it, though I 
am but a recent acquaintance, and do not 
know 
hospitable board—to find such powers of 
intellect united with such a quiet and un- 


assuming manliness. Ladies and gentle- 


ness and prescience, 

‘What did I say, ma’am,” he asked 
with a confident chuckle, ‘‘ when 
made a communication to me on the sul 
ject of our friend who has just left us: 
Did I not offer to make ye a wager, though 
I am but little of a gambler?) A gold 
ring, a sixpence, and a silver thimbl 
did I not offer to wager ye these three 
articles that your guesses were not quite 
And what has become of Dr. 
Sutherland now ?” 

His hostess is not in this gay humor 
She answers with a touch of reserve: 

‘Tf I made any mistake, it was about 
Mary. And I had no right to suspect 


| anything, for she never took me into her 


him as well as some now at this | 


men, I give ye the health of Dr. Angus | 


Sutherland. 
from us; but we know that duty calls, and 
we honor the man who stands to his guns. 
It may be that we may see him in these 
waters once more; it may be that we may 
not; but whatever may be in store for 


We regret that he has gone | 


| 


confidence; and I do not approve of elder 
ly people prying into the affairs of young 
people.” 

‘Pry ?” says the Laird, loftily and gra 
ciously. ‘‘No,no;noprying. But judg 
ment ?—is there any harm in one keeping 


one’s eyes open? <And did not I tell ye, 


| ma’am, to be of good heart—that every 


thing would go properly and smoothly ”” 
‘*And has it ?” she says, sharply, and 


| looking up with a glance of indignation. 


him or for us, we know he will be worthy | 


of the hopes we build on him, and we 
drink his health now in his absence, and 
wish him godspeed!” 

‘*Hear! hear!” cried the Youth, who 
was greatly amused by this burst of old 
But Mary Avon sat 
white and trembling, and quite forgot to 
put the glass to her lips. It was her host- 
ess who spoke next, with a laugh. 

‘*T think, sir,” said she, * 
youa hint. If you were to go up on deck 
and ask the men whether they would like 
to drink Angus’s health, I don’t think 
they would refuse.” 

‘It is a most capital suggestion,” said 


fashioned eloquence. 


the Laird, rising to take down his wide- | 


awake. 


CHAPTER XXXVI. 
SUSPICIONS. 

IT was handsomely done on the part of 
the Laird, to pay that tribute to his van- 
quished and departed enemy. But next 
morning, as we were getting under way, 


I might give | 





| 
| 








The Laird, however, is so wrapped up 
in his own thoughts that he does not no- 
tice this protest. 

‘She is a fine lass, that,” he says, with 
decision. ‘Did ye ever hear a young 
girl speak such clear common-sense as she 
spoke yesterday about that very doctor ? 
There is no affected sentiment—there is 
nothing of your Clarinda and Philander 
noavel-writing—about that lass: did ye 
ever hear such good, sound, clear com- 
mon-sense ?” 

‘‘T heard her,” says his hostess, shortly. 

3y this time we had weighed anchor, 
and the White Dove was slowly sailing 
down the loch before a light northerly 
breeze. Then Mary Avon came on deck, 
followed by the attentive Youth. And 
while everybody on board was eagerly 
noticing things ahead—the seals on the 
rocks at the mouth of the loch, the windy 
gray sea beyond, and the blue mountains 
of Jura—Mary Avon alone looked back- 
ward to the low lines of hills we were 
leaving. She sat silent and apart. 

The Laird stepped over to her. 

‘*We have just been talking about the 
doctor,” says he, cheerfully. ‘‘ And we 
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vere saying there was plenty of good 
common-sense in what ye said yesterday 
about his duties and his prospects. Oh, 


' 


ay! But then, ye ken, Miss Mary, even 


the busiest and the wisest of men must 


have their holiday at times; and I have 
just been thinking that if we can get Dr. 
Sutherland to come with us next year, we 
will maybe surprise him by what ye can 
do wi’ a steam-yacht. Why, during the 
time we have been lying here, we might 


have run across to Ireland and back in a | 


steam-yacht. It is true, there would be 
less enjoyment for him in the sailing; 
but still there are compensations.” 

His hostess has overheard all this. 
says, in her gentle way, but with a cold 
and cruel clearness: 


She 


many a day to come.” 


she is still gazing back on those slowly 
receding hills. 


‘The lad is not a fool. He will make 
an occasion if he considers it desirable: 
there is no compulsion that he must re- 
main in Eetaly. I think I would even 
lay a wager that we will have just the 
same party, and the doctor included, on 
that steam-yacht next year, and in this 
very place. Is it a wager, ma’am ?” 
‘Tam afraid you must leave us out,” 
she remarks, ‘‘at all events. And as for 
Angus Sutherland, I shall be surprised if 
ever he sees West Loch Tarbert again.” 

Why had not Mary Avon spoken ? 
The Laird went a step nearer her, and put 
his hand gently on her shoulder. 

‘Well, Miss Mary,” he, ‘*‘ what 
are we to do to show these people their 
folly and wickedness—eh ? I think I will 
leave it to you.” 

‘*Oh no, sir.” 


said 


This, or something like 


this, she was understood to say, in a low | 


voice; but at the same moment she rose 
quickly, crossed the deck, put a trembling 
hand on the companionway, and went 
below. Justas she disappeared, she could 
not quite conceal her face, and there was 
a look on it that startled the Laird. Had 
the girl been stealthily crying all the 
time she had been looking back at those 
distant hills ? 

The Laird was greatly disturbed. 
said nothing, for he would not have it un- 
derstood that anything had happened; but 
any one could see by his preoccupied man- 


| was a heavy shoe 
‘You know, sir, that is quite impossi- | 
ble. Angus will not be in Scotland for | 


He | 


He 


ner that he was seriously troubled. 


| had directed a quick, sharp glance of sur 


prise and inquiry at his hostess, but just 
then she was stepping aside to get out of 
the way of Captain John. Laird 
sat down by himself, and remained in a 
profound silence. 


fab 
he 


He seemed to pay no 


attention to what was going on. 


But there was brisk work enough all 
over the yacht. For we had got 
clear of the long promontory and _ its 
islands; and out here in the open there 
was a pretty heavy sea running, while 
the wind began to freshen up a bit. 


now 


| There was a squally look about the sea 


and sky; it was considered prudent to 
lower the topsail. Now and again there 


k at the bows 


and then 
a dipping of heads to dodge the flying 
shreds of spray. In the midst of all this 


| Miss Avon appeared again. 
The girl’s face is hidden; apparently | 


‘I thought we should eatch it.” said 


she, in the blithest of tones; and she ad- 


| dressed herself particularly to the Laird. 
‘* Toots! toots!” says the Laird, briskly. | 


But, 
water- 


‘*And it is better to be prepared. 


oh, dear me! what a nuisance a 


| proof is!” 


And indeed the wind was blowing that 
hooded and caped garment all about her 
head, so that 
ing considerably dishevelled. 


hair was beeom- 
The Youth 


came to her assistance; put a cushion and 


her dark 


a shawl for her just beside her hostess, 
under the lee of the weather bulwarks; 
then she snugly ensconced herself there, 
and seemed to be very merry and happy 


| indeed. 


‘*Don’t you often wish you were a fish, 
when the weather is wet,” she says, gay- 
ly, to her friend, *‘so that you might be 
perfectly indifferent?” And 
cries, ** Oh!” again, because a drop or two 


here she 


of spray has come flying past the keel of 


| the gig and just caught her on the crown 


of her water-proof. 

Nothing can exceed her talk, her laugh- 
ter, her cheerfulness. She nestles cl 
to her friend; she is like a spoiled child; 
she makes fun of the Youth’s attempts to 
And the Laird 
with a grave wonder—perhaps with some 
dark suspicion—when she lightly address- 


se 


steer. is regarding her 


| es herself to him again: 

| ‘But what about that strong man, sir? 
You were going to tell us the story yes- 
terday, when you were interrupted,” 


It was a cunning device. How could 


a professed story-teller refuse to rise to 


the bait? The watchfulness disappeared 
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from the face of the Laird; in its place a 
sort of anticipatory laughter began to 
shine. 

‘But it was Tom Galbraith heard of 
that man,” said he, in a deprecating way. 
‘Did I not tell ye? Oh, ay! it was Tom 
Galbraith heard of him when he was in 
Ross-shire; and it was he told me of the 
wonderful things that man could do, ac- 
cording to the natives. Did not I tell ye 
of his rolling an enormous stone up a 
hill, and of the stone being split into nine 
pieces, yet not any one man could roll up 
one of the nine pieces? But I was going 
to tell ye of his being in Prince’s Street, 
Edinburgh, and a coach and four was 
coming whirling along; the horses had 
run away, and no one could stop them. 
McKinlay was walking along the street, 
when the people called to him to look 
out, for the four horses were running 
mad; but the Ross-shire Samson was not 
afraid. No, no—” 

Here a wisp of spray somewhat discon- 
certed the Laird; but only for a moment. 
He wiped the salt-water from the side of 
his neck, and continued, with suppressed 
laughter bubbling up in his eyes. 

‘The man that told Tom Galbraith,” 
said he, ‘was a solemn believer, and 
spoke with reverence. * McKinlay,’ says 
he, ‘he will turn to the street, and he will 
grab at the four horses and the coach, and 
he will took them up in his two hands— 
shist like a mice.’” 

** Shist like a mice.” The Laird pre- 
served a stern silence. The humor of this 
story was so desperately occult that he 
would leave the coarse applause to us. 
Only there was an odd light in his eyes, 
and we knew that it was all he could do 
to prevent his bursting out into a roar of 
laughter. But Mary Avon laughed—un- 
til John of Skye, who had not heard a 
word, grinned out of pure sympathy. 

‘‘He must have been the man,” said 
Miss Avon, diffidently—for she did not 
like to encroach on the Laird’s province— 
‘* whom Captain John told me about, who 
could drink whiskey so strong that a drop 
of it would burn a white mark on a tarred 
rope.” 

But the Laird was not jealous. 

‘“Very good—very good!” he cried, 
with extreme delight. ‘* Excellent—a 
real good one! ‘Deed I'll tell that to 
Tom Galbraith.” 

And the high spirits and the facetious- 
ness of these two children continued 








through lunch. That was rather a wild 
meal, considering that we were still saw 
ing across the boisterous Sound of Jura. 
in the teeth of a fresh northerly breeze 
However, nothing could exceed the deyo 
tion of the Youth, who got searcely any 
luncheon at all in his efforts to contro! 
the antics of pickle jars, and to bolster uw) 
bottles. Then when everything was s 

cure, there would be an ominous call over 

head, ** Stand by forrard, boys!” followed 
by a period of frantic revolution and panic 

‘* Yes,” continued the Laird, when we 
got on deck again; ‘‘a sense of humor is 
a great power in human affairs. A man 
in public life without it is like a ship with 
out a helm: he is sure to go and do some 
thing redeeclous that asmaller man would 
have avoided altogether. Ay, my father’s 
sense of humor was often said by people 
to be quite extraordinar’—quite extraordi 
nar’. I make no pretensions that way 
maself.”’ 

Here the Laird waved his hand, as if to 
deprecate any courteous protest. 

‘**No, no; I have no pretensions that 
way; but sometimes a bit joke comes in 
verra well when ye are dealing with so] 
emn and pretentious asses. There is one 
man in Strathgovan—” 

But here the Laird’s contempt of this 
dull person could not find vent in words. 
He put up both hands, palm outward, and 
shook them, and shrugged his shoulders. 

‘* A most desperately stupid ass, and as 
loquacious as a parrot. I mind fine when 
I was giving my earnest attention to the 
subject of our police system. I may tell 
ye, ma’am, that our burgh stretches over 
about a mile each way, and that it has a 
population of over 8000 souls, with a vast 
quantity of valuable property. And up 
till that time we had but two policemen 
on duty at the same time during the night 
It was my opeenion that that number was 





| quite inahdequate, and I stated my opeen 


ion at a meeting of the Commissioners 
convened for that purpose. Well, would 
ye believe it, this meddlesome body, John- 
ny Guthrie, got up on his legs, and preach 
ed and preached away; and all that he 
had to tell us was that we could not add 
to the number of police without the con- 
sent of the Commissioners of Supply and 
the Home Secretary. Bless me! what 
bairn is there but knows that? Ill be 
bound Miss Mary there, though she comes 
from England, would know as much about 
public affairs as that ?” 
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‘I—I am afraid not, sir,” said she. 

‘‘No matter—no matter. Live and 
learn. When ye come to Strathgovan, 
we ll begin and teach ye. However, as | 
was sayin’, this bletherin’ poor crayture 
went on and on, and it was all about the 
one point, until I got up, and, ‘ Mr. Proy 
says I, ‘there are some human be 
it would be idle to answer. Their 
loquacity is a sort of function; they per- 
spire through their tongue—like a doag.’ 


ost, 
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ones”; was ready to pour her contempt 


| on the Johnny Guthries who opposed the 


projects of the Laird’s statesmanship. And 


| in this manner we fought our way against 


| the stiff northerly breeze, until evening 


found us off the mouth of Loch Crinan. 
Here we proposed to run in for the night, 


| so that we should have daylight and a fa- 


vorable tide to enable us to pass through 


| the Doruis Mohr. 


Ye should have seen Johnny Guthrie’s | 


face after that!” 


edagain at Johnny Guthrie’s discomfiture. 

‘But he was a poor bletherin’ cray 
ture,” he continued, with a kind of com- 
‘*Providence made him what 
he is; but sometimes I think Johnny tries 
to make himself even more 
than Providence could fairly and honestly 
have intended. He attacked me most bit- 


passion. 


terly because I got a committee appointed | 
to represent to the postmaster that we | 


should have a later delivery at night. 


He 


attacked me most bitterly ; and yet I think | 


it was one of the greatest reforms ever in- 
troduced into our burgh.” 

** Oh, indeed, sir ?” says his hostess, with 
earnest attention. 

** Yes, indeed. The postmaster 
most civil, worthy, and respectable man, 


IS 


though it was a sore blow to him when his | 


daughter took to going to the Episcopal 
Church in Glasgow. However, with his 


assistance, we now get the letters that used | 
to be delivered in the forenoon delivered | 


late the night before; and we have a mail 


venience. 
rie gabbling away as if the French Revo- 
lution were coming back on us! 
Conservative myself, as ye know, ma’am; 
but I say that we must march with the 
times. 


It was a beautiful, quiet evening in this 
sheltered bay; and after dinner we were 


|all on deck, reading, smoking, and what 
And here the Laird laughed and laugh- | 


not. The Lairdand Mary Avon were play- 
ine chess together. The glow of the sun- 


| set was still in the western sky, and re- 
| flected on the smooth water around us, 


rideeklous | 


though Jura and Scarba were of a dark, 
soft, luminous rose-purple. 


Chess is a silent game; the Laird was 


| not surprised that his companion did not 


speak to him. And so absorbed was he 
with his knights and bishops that he did 
not notice that, in the absolute silence of 


| this still evening, one of the men forward 


was idly whistling to himself the sad air 


| of Lochaber: 


a | 


“Lochaber no more! And Lochaber no more! 
We'll maybe return to Lochaber no more !” 


It was the old and familiar refrain: Hee- 
tor of Moidart was probably not thinking 
of Lochaber at all. 

3ut suddenly the Laird, staring down at 


| the board, perceived some little tiny thing 


drop on the farther edge from him, and he 


quickly looked up. The girl was erying. 


| Instantly he put out his great hand and 
made up at 10 P.M., which is a great con- | 


And that man Johnny Guth- | 


I am a} 


took hers, and said, in a low voice, full of 
gentleness and a tender sympathy, 
‘*Dear me, lassie, what is the matter ?” 
3ut Mary Avon hastily pulled out her 


| handkerchief, and passed it across her 
| eyes, and said, hurriedly: 


No standing still in these days. | 


However, ye will get Johnny Guthries ev- | 
erywhere; poor bletherin’ craytures who | 
have no capacity for taking a large view | 
of public atfairs—bats and blind-worms as 


it were. I suppose there isa use for them, 
as it has pleased Providence to create 
them; but it would puzzle an ordinary 
person to find it out.” 

With much of the like wise discourse 
did the Laird beguile our northward voy- 
age; and apparently he had forgotten that 
little incident about Mary Avon in the 
morning. The girl was as much inter- 
ested as any one; laughed at the ‘‘ good 





‘*Oh, I beg your pardon! it is nothing: 
I—I was thinking of something else. And 
is it your move, or mine, sir ?” 

The Laird looked at her, but her eyes 
were cast down. He did not pay so much 
attention to the game after that. 


CHAPTER XXXVII. 
CERTAINTY. 
NEXT morning there is a lively commo- 
tion on board. The squally, blustering- 
looking skies, the glimpses of the white 
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horses out there on the driven green sea, 
and the fresh northerly breeze that comes 
in gusts and swirls about the rigging—all 


| 


tell us that we shall have some hard work | 


before we pierce the Doruis Mohr. 


‘You won't want for wind to-day, Cap- | 
tain John,” says the Youth, who is wait- | 


ing to give the men a hand at the wind- 
lass. 

‘** Deed, no,” says John of Skye, with a 
grim smile. 


‘This is the kind of day | 


that Dr. Sutherland would like, and the | 
White Dove going through the Doruis | 


Mohr, too !” 

However, the Laird seems to take no 
interest in what is going forward. All 
the morning he has been silent and pre- 
occupied, occasionally approaching his 


deck, and eagerly watching the White 
Dove getting under way, he covertly and 
quietly touches our Admiral on the arm. 
‘*T would speak to ye below for a mo- 
ment, ma’am,” he says, in a whisper. 
And so, unnoticed amid all this bustle, 
she follows him down into the saloon, 
wondering not a little. 
he has shut the door he plunges in me- 
dias res. 
I beg your pardon, ma’am; but I must 
speak to ye. It is about your friend Miss 
Mary: have ye not observed that she is 
sorely troubled about something, though 
she puts a brave face on it, and will not 
acknowledge it? Have ye not seen it— 


have ye not guessed that she is grievous- 
ly troubled about some matter or other ?” 

‘*T have wuessed it,” said the other. 

‘** Poor lass! poor lass!” said the Laird; 
and then he added, thoughtfully: ‘‘It is 
no small matter that can affec* so light- 
hearted a creature: that is what I want to 
ask ye. Do ye know? Have ye guess- 
ed? Surely it is something that some of 
us can help her wi’. Indeed, it just dis- 
tresses me beyond measure to see that 
trouble in her face; and when I see her 
try to conceal it, and to make believe 
that everything is well with her, I feel 
as if there was nothing I would not do 
for the poor lass.” 

‘*But I don’t think either you or I can 
help. Young people must manage their 
affairs for themselves,” says his hostess, 
somewhat coldly. 

‘**But what is it ?—what is it? 
is troubling her ?” 


What 





Queen Titania regards him for a mo 
ment, apparently uncertain as to how fap 
she should go. At last she says: 

‘Well, Lam not revealing any con{ 
dence of Mary’s, for she has told me not), 
ing about it. But I may as well say 
once that when we were in West Loch 
Tarbert, Dr. Sutherland asked her to be |; 
wife; and she refused him. And now | 
suppose she is breaking her heart about it. 

‘* Dear me! dear me!” says the Laird, 
with eyes open wide. 

‘It is always the way with girls,” says 
the other, withacruelecynicism. ** Wheth 
er they say ‘ Yes’ or ‘ No,’ they are sure to 
ery over it. And naturally; for whether 
they say ‘ Yes’ or ‘No,’ they are sure to 


| have made an irretrievable blunder.” 
hostess, but never getting an opportunity | 
of speaking with her alone. At last, | 
when he observes that every one is on | 


And as soon as | 








The Laird is slowly recovering from his 
first shock of surprise. 

‘But if she did refuse him, surely that 
is what any one would have expected / 
There is nothing singular in that.” 

‘**Pardon me; I think there is some 
thing very singular,” she says, warmly 
‘I don’t see how any one could have 
been with these two up in the North, and 
not perceived that there was an under 
standing between them. If any girl ever 
encouraged a man, she did. Why, sir, 
when you proposed that your nephew 
should come with us, and make love to 
Mary, I said, ‘ Yes,’ because I thought it 
would be merely a joke. I thought he 
would please you by consenting, and not 
harm anybody else. But now it has turn 
ed out quite different, and Angus Suther 
land has gone away.” 

And at this there was a return of the 
proud and hurt look into her eyes. An 
gus was her friend; she had not expected 
this idle boy would have supplanted him. 

The Laird was greatly disturbed. The 
beautiful picture that he had been paint 
ing for himself during this summer idle- 
ness of ours—filling in the details with a 
lingering and loving care—seemed to fade 
away into impalpable mist, and he was 
confronted by blank chaos, And this, 
too, just at the moment when the depart- 
ure of the doctor. appeared to render all 
his plans doubly secure. 

He rose. 

‘**T will think over it, ma’am,” he said, 
slowly. ‘‘I am obliged to ye for your in- 
formation: perhaps I was not as observant 
as I should have been.” 

Then she sought to stay him for a mo- 
ment. 
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** Don't you think, sir,” said she, timid 
ly, ‘it would be better for neither you 
nor I to interfere ?” 

The Laird turned. 


quite simply, *‘one night we were in Loch 


l 
| 


But the Laird seemed a little bit con- 


| fused by the rope which John had con- 


fided tohim. Ina light breeze, and with 


| his hand on the tiller, he might have done 
‘T made a promise to the lass,” said he, | 


Leven, and she and I were walking on the | 


deck, that when she was in trouble I would 
try to help her; and I will not break my 
promise through any fear of being called 
an intermeddler. 
self 
if she prefers to keep her own counsel 
she thinks I am only an old Scotch fool 
who should be minding my own business 
I will not grumble.” 


again she detained him. 

‘*T hope you do not think I spoke harsh- 
ly of Mary,” said she, penitentially. ‘‘] 
own that I was a little disappointed. And 
it seemed so certain. But lam sure she 


done, and that she believes she is acting 
rightly—” 

“Of that there is no doubt,” said he, 
promptly. ‘The girl has just a wonder- 
ful clear notion of doing what she ought to 


Then he added, after a second: ‘‘ But I 


very well; but this looped rope, to which 
he had to cling so as to steady himself, 
seemed puzzling. And almost at the same 
time the White Dove began to creep up to 


the wind, and presently the sails showed 


an ominous quiver. 
| 


I will go to the girl my- | 
when I have the opportunity; and | 
if | 


‘* Keep her full, sir,” said John of Skye, 
turning round. 

But instead of that, the sails flapped 
more and more; there was a rattling of 
blocks; two men came tumbling up from 


| the foreeastle, thinking the yacht was be- 
And again he was going away, when 


ing put about. 

‘*Shove your hand from ye, sir!” called 
out the skipper to the distressed steers- 
man; and this somewhat infantine diree- 
tion soon put the vessel on her course 


| again. 
has sufficient reason for whatever she has | 


In a few minutes thereafter John of 


| Skye put his pipe in his waistcoat pocket. 


‘* We'll let her about now, sir,” he eall- 


| ed to the Laird. 


The two men who happened to be on 


| deck went to the jib-sheets, John himself 
do; and nothing would make her flinch.” | 


| er fore-sheet. 


will think over it, and then go to herself. | 


Perhaps she feels lonely, and does not 
know that there is a home awaiting her at 
Denny-mains.”’ 

So both of them went on deck again, 
and found that the White Dove was al- 


ready sailing away from the Trossachs- | 


like shores of Loch Crinan, and getting 
farther out into this squally green sea. 
There were bursts of sunlight flying across 


leisurely proceeding to stand by the weath- 
Then, as the Laird seemed 
still to await further orders, he called out, 
‘*Helm hard down, sir, if ye please !” 
But this rope bothered the Laird. He 
angrily untwisted it, let it drop on the 
deck, and then with both hands endeavor- 


|ed to jam the tiller toward the weather 


bulwarks, which were certainly nearer to 


| him than the lee bulwarks. 


the rocks and the white-tipped waves, but | 
ordinarily the sky was overcast, masses of | 


gray and silvery cloud coming swinging 
along from the north. 

Then the Laird showed himself discreet 
‘before folk.” 
have any designs on Mary Avon’s confi- 
dences. 
dent fashion to John of Skye, about the 
weather, and the Doruis Mohr, and Cor- 
rievrechan. Finally he suggested, in a 
facetious way, that as the younger men 
had occasionally had their turn at the 
helm, he might have his now, for the 
first time. 

‘‘Tf ye please, sir,” said Captain John, 
relinquishing the tiller to him with a 
smile of thanks, and going forward to 
have a quiet pipe. 


| as it swung to leeward. 


** The other way, sir!’ Mary Avon cried 
to him, anxiously. 

‘*Bless me! bless me! Of course!” he 
cried, in return; and then he let the tiller 
go, and just managed to get out of its way 
And then as the 


| bow sheered round, and the White Dove 


He would not appear to | 


made away for the mouth of Loch Craig- 


| nish on the port tack, he soon discovered 


He talked in a loud and confi- | 


the use of the weather tiller-rope, for the 
wind was now blowing hard, and the 
yacht pitching a good deal. 

‘“We are getting on, Miss Mary!” he 


| cried to her, crushing his wide-awake down 


| over his forehead. 


‘*Have ye not got a 
bit song for us? What about the two 
sailors that pitied all the poor folk in 
London ?” 

She only cast down her eyes, and a faint 
color suffused her cheeks: our singing- 
bird had left us. 
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‘* Howard, lad!” the Laird called out 
again, in his facetious manner, *‘ ye are 
not looking well, man. Is the pitching 
too much for you ?” 

The Youth was certainly not looking 
very brilliant, but he managed to conjure 
up a ghastly smile. 

‘Tf I get ill,” said he, ‘*I will blame it 
on the steering.” 

"Deed will not,” said the Laird, 
who seemed to have been satisfied with his 
performances. ‘‘ Iam not going to steer 
this boat through the Doruis Mohr. Here, 
John, come back to your post!” 

John of Skye came promptly aft; in no 
case would he have allowed an amateur to 
pilot the White Dove through this narrow 
strait with its swirling currents. Howevy- 
er, When the proper time came, we got 
through the Doruis Mohr very easily, 
there being a strong flood tide to help us; 
and the brief respite under the lee of the 
land allowed the Youth to summon back 
his color and his cheerfulness. 

The Laird had ensconced himself beside 
Mary Avon; he had a little cirele of ad- 
miring listeners; he was telling us, amid 
great shouts of laughter, how Homesh had 
replied to one tourist, who had asked for 
something to eat, that that was impossi- 
ble, ‘* bekass ahl the plate was cleaned ;” 
and how Homesh had answered another 
tourist, who represented that the towel 
in the lavatory was not as it should be, 
that ‘* more than fifty or sixty people was 
using that towel this very day, and not a 
complaint from any one of them’; and 
how Homesh, when his assistant stumbled 
and threw a leg of mutton on to the deck, 
called out to him in his rage, ‘‘ Ye young 
tetHe, I will knock the stairs down your 
head.” We were more and more delight- 
ed with Homesh and his apocryphal ad- 
ventures. 

But now other things than Homesh were 
claiming our attention. Once through 
the Doruis, we found the wind blowing 
harder than ever, and a heavy sea run- 
ning. The day had cleared, and the sun 
was gleaming on the white crests of the 
waves; but the air was thick with whirled 
spray, and the decks were running wet. 
The White Dove listed over before the 
heavy wind, so that her scuppers were a 
foot deep in water; while opening the 
gangway only relieved the pressure for a 
second or two; the next moment a wave 
would surge in on the deck. The jib and 
fore stay-sail were soaked half-mast high. 


ye 





When we were on the port tack the kee} 
of the gig ploughed the crests of thos 
massive and rolling waves. This would 
indeed, have been a day for Angus Suth 
erland, 

On one tack we ran right over to Cor 
rievrechan; but we could see no water 
spouts or other symptoms of the whirling 
currents; we could only hear the low roa 
all along the Searba coast, and watch the 
darting of the white foam up the face of 
the rocks. And then away again on thé 
port tack; with the women clinging des 
perately to the weather bulwarks, lest pet 
chance they should swiftly glide down the 
gleaming decks into the hissing water that 
Despite the 
fact of their being clad from top to toe in 
water-proofs, their faces were streaming 
with the salt-water; but they were warm 
enough, for the sun was blazing hot, and 
the showers of spray were like showers of 
gleaming diamonds. 

Luncheon was of an extremely panto 
mimic character; until, in the midst of it, 
we were alarmed by hearing quick tramp 
ing overhead, and noise and shouting. 
The Youth was hastily bidden to leave his 
pickle jars and go on deck to see what was 
happening. In asecond or two he return- 
ed, somewhat grueful—his hair wild, his 
face wet. 

‘They are only taking in the mizzen,” 
says he; ‘‘but my cap has been knocked 
overboard, and I have got about a quart 
of water down my neck.” 

‘Tt will do ye good, lad,” observed the 
Laird, in the most heartless manner; ‘‘and 
I will now trouble ye to pass me the mar- 
malade.” 

Patiently, all day long, we beat up 
against that inexorable north wind, until, 
in the afternoon, it veered a point or two 
to the east, which made an appreciable 
difference in our rate of progress. Then, 
the farther the wind veered, the more it 
became a land-wind; and the sea abated 
considerably ; so that long before we could 
make out Castle Osprey on the face of the 
hill, we were in fairly calm waters, witha 
light breeze on our starboard beam. The 
hot sun had dried the decks; there was a 
possibility of walking; some went below 
to prepare for going ashore. 

We were returning to the world of tele- 
grams, and letters, and newspapers; we 
should soon know what the Commission- 
ers of Strathbungo were doing, and wheth- 
er Johnny Guthrie had been fomenting 


rolled along the lee scuppers. 
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sedition. Butit was not these things that 
troubled the Laird. 
what meditative during the afternoon. 
At last, finding an oceasion on which 
nearly everybody was below but his host- 
ess, he said to her, in a low voice: 

“The more I reflect on that matter we 


en toa conclusion that I would fain avoid. 
It would be a sad blow to me. I have 


built much on the scheme I was telling ye | 
of: perhaps it was but a toy; but old people 
have a fondness for their toys as well as 


young people.” 

‘I don’t quite understand you, sir,” 
said the other. 

‘We will soon learn whether I 
right,” said the old Laird, with a sigh; and 
then he turned to her and regarded her. 


acter as clearly cs I do,” said he. ‘*Gen- 


thing to be right, she will do it, at any cost 
or sacrifice. 
I met her at your house—how she sat and 


kle swollen and black all the time, just 


sure of others ?” 
The Laird paused for a moment or two. 
‘*T have been putting things together,” 
he continued—but he did not seem proud 
or boastful of his perspicacity : perhaps he 


would rather have fought against the con- | 


clusion forced on him. ‘* When she was 
up in the north, it seemed to you as if she 


erland ?” 

‘* Most undoubtedly.” 

‘““The lass had her bit fortune then,” 
said the Laird, thoughtfully. ‘* Not much, 
as ye say; but it would have been an in- 
dependence. It would have helped him 
on in the world; it would have left him 
free. And she is proud of what he has 
done, and as ambeetious as himself that 
he should become a great man. Ay.” 

The Laird seemed very anxious about 
the varnishing of the gig: he kept smooth- 
ing it with his forefinger. 

‘*And when he came to her the other 
day—it is but a guess of mine, ma’am— 
she may have said to herself beforehand 
that she would not be a drag on him, that 
she would leave him free to become great 


and famous, that the sentiment of the mo- | 


ment was a trifling thing compared to 


| what the world expected from Dr. Suth- 
He had been some- | 
| on that point only the other day. 

she may have sent him away—with her 
| own heart just like to break. 


am 


Do ye mind the first evening | 


| boat. 


| Denny-mains. 
| toy of my old age.” 





Ye will not forget what she said 
And 


erland. 


I have just 
been putting one or two possibeelities to- 


| gether, ma’am 
spoke of this morning, the more I am driv- | 


The color had forsaken the cheeks of 
the woman who stood by his side. 

‘* And—and—if she was so cruel—and 

and heartless—and—and monstrous— 
she ought to be horsewhipped !” she ex- 
claimed, quite breathlessly, and apparent- 


| ly not knowing what she was saying. 


But the Laird shook his head. 

‘* Poor lass! poor lass!” he said, gently; 
‘*she has had her troubles. No doubt the 
loss of her bit fortune seemed a desperate 


| thing to her; and you know her first anx- 
‘*T doubt whether ve see this girl’s char- | 


iety is conteenually for other people—par- 


| ticularly them that have been kind to her 
tle, and soft, and delicate as she seems to | 
be, she is of the stuff the martyrs in for- | 
mer days were made of: if she believes a | 


~and that she thinks no more of herself 
than if she had no feelings at all. Well, 
ma’am, if what Iam guessing at is true— 
it is only a speculation o’ mine, and I am 
far from sure; but if that is all that has 


| to be put right, ’m thinking it might be 
talked and laughed, with her sprained an- | 


put right. We should thank God that we 


| are now and again able to put some small 
that she might not interfere with the plea- | 


matter straight in the world.” 

The Laird was more busy than ever 
with the varnish, and he went nearer the 
His fingers were nervous, and there 
was a strange sad look in the sunken gray 
eyes. 

‘* Poor lass! if that is all her trouble, it 
might not be difficult to help her,” said he; 


|and then he added, slowly—and the wo- 
would have married the young man Suth- | 


man beside him knew, rather than saw, 


| that the sad gray eyes were somehow wet: 


‘*But I had thought to see her living at 
It was—it was a sort of 


AMERICAN COLLEGES AND 
GERMAN UNIVERSITIES. 
\ ANY excellent articles and addresses 
i on college and university education 
in the United States and Germany have 
been written during the last ten years, but 
the authors have usually taken it for grant- 
ed not only that all have clear ideas as to 
the character and purposes of these institu- 
tions, but also that perfect harmony exists 
between these ideas. 
therefore, turned upon the means of real- 
izing a character and accomplishing ends 
not plainly defined. Had, however, each 


The discussion has, 
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educational reformer first obtained a clear 
conception of the actual *‘ final cause” of 
American and foreign universities and 
colleges, and then compared that concep- 
tion with the desired ** final cause,” it is 
safe to assert that the present notions in 
respect to both would be far less con- 
fused, 


The comparison universally made is 
between our colleges and the German 
universities. It is shown that the condi- 
tion of higher education in the United | 
States is in a sad state—and about this | 
there can be no doubt; that in Germany, | 
on the contrary, it is in a flourishing one; 
ergo, let us turn our colleges into German | 
universities. The next question is, How ? | 
In answer to this it is explained that in 
the German universities the studies are all | 
elective and optional; in the colleges of 
the United States, compulsory. The con- | 
clusion is not difficult to be drawn. Make 
all studies in the colleges elective, and the | 
work is done! The country is provided 
with a set of first-class universities! The 
German universities have thus been taken 
as models, and a sort of blind attempt 
made to imitate them in the way described. 
German universities are an acknowledged 
success, it is true; but what does it mean 
to pronounce an institution a success? It 
signifies that a harmony exists between 
the intentions of its founders and man- 
agers and the accomplished results. The 
questions then naturally arise, What is the 
purpose of the German university? What 
is its real distinguishing feature? Then, | 
after having answered these, the further | 
questions, Do American colleges have the 
same aims? If they do not, is it desirable 
that they should ? 

The answer to the first questions is not 
difficult. A German university is, from 
beginning to end, through and through, a 
professional school, It is a place where 
young men prepare to earn their ‘* bread 
and butter,” as the Germans say, in prac- 
tical life. It is not a school which pre- 
tends or strives to develop in a general 
way the intellectual powers, and give its 
students universal culture. This is the 
first point which should be clearly under- 
stood by all trying to Germanize our in- 
stitutions. As soon as the student enters 
the university he makes a selection of 
some one study or set of studies—law, 
medicine, theology, or some of the studies 
included in the ** philosophical faculty” — 





chemistry, physics, Latin, Greek, philoso- 








phy, literature, modern languages, ete. |; 
a student pursues chemistry, it is becaus 
his chemistry is to support him in after 
life; if Latin and Greek, because he js 


| preparing himself for a position as teach 


er; so it is with the other branches,  T}\ 
first question a university student asks }y 

fore selecting a study is, ‘Of what prac 
tical benefit will this be to me?” An op 
portunity is given to extraordinary talent 
and genius of developing, however, by al 
lowing a certain freedom in ‘learning 
and teaching.” There is no regulation to 
prevent a student of law from hearing a 


| lecture, e. g., on the Agamemnon of A’s 


chylus; but this rarely happens. Each 
one has the examination in mind which 


| is to admit him into active life, and, as a 


rule, pursues only the studies required for 
passing it, and what is more, pursues them 
no farther than is likely to be demanded. 


If a smattering of the history of philoso 


phy is required, as in the theological ex 


|} amination in Prussia, the candidate will 


read the little work by Schwegler, but stop 
there. There are exceptions: some study 
for the love of study, for the love of sci 
ence, of truth; but they are few. The pro- 


| fessors who teach sciences not required 


for some examination complain that com- 
paratively few students attend their lec- 
tures. Professor Wundt, the distinguish- 
ed psychologist and philosopher of Leip- 
zig, explains in this way the little atten- 
tion paid to philosophy by German stu- 
dents. In the philosophical magazine 
Mind, for November, 1877, he compares 
the German and English universities. 
‘*The German student does not,” says he, 
‘like his English compeer, reside at the 
university simply with the object of gen- 
eral scientific culture, but, first and fore- 
most, he pursues a ‘Brodstudium.’ He 
has chosen a profession which is to pro- 
cure him a future living as doctor, prac- 
ticing lawyer, clergyman, master in one 
of the higher schools, or the like, and for 
which he must establish his fitness in an 
exatnination at the close of his university 
career. But how enormously have the 
subjects of instruction increased in the 
majority of these professions!...... It re- 
quires either compulsion or a specially 
lively interest to bring our doctors, law- 
yers, philologists, to the philosophical lec- 
tures. But of late compulsion has for the 
most part ceased.” Professor Wagner, 
the political economist, of Berlin, has not 
long since expressed himself quite simi- 
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larly. He says only a small number of 
the law students hear his lectures on po- 
litical any other lectures 
which are not absolutely required for ex- 
amination, 


economy, or 


there are over three thousand matriculated 
students, and nearly two thousand non- 
matriculated attendants at lectures; but 
so celebrated a man as Zeller has only a 
small number of hearers at his lectures 


on psychology, because it is a subject re- 
At 


Halle in the winter semester 1877-78 only | 


quired for but few examinations. 


one course of lectures on psychology was 


announced, that, however, by a clever | 


| active life. He has only the liberty of 
| pursuing them when, where, and in the 


In the University of Berlin | 


| to waste time. 


order which he will. 
books, professors, and has his own meth- 
od, 


He selects his own 


He may be five years in preparing 
for the examination, or ten, if he chooses 
This is truly a consider- 


| able liberty, but far less than it is general- 


young man, an author of some philosoph- | 


Although there 
students at 
were not delivered, because two could not 


be found who desired to hear them. 


ical works. 


hundred 


are 


writer, a foreigner, and when he was try- 


The | 


only one who presented himself was the | 


nine | 
Halle, the lectures | 


ing to find number two, and proposed to | 


to hear the lecture, the answer 
was, ‘It is not required for the examina- 


tion.” 


others 


This shows how seriously those college | 


professors and trustees have erred who 
have imagined that they were turning our 
American colleges into German universi- 
ties by making the studies elective and 
optional. The German institution which 


corresponds to an American college as a | 
school of general intellectual training is | 
the gymnasium, where there is but a min- | 


imum of election in the studies; e. g., He- 
brew is optional, and the student has per- 
haps a choice between English and some 
other study. The Germans suppose that 
experienced teachers and men of tried 
ability, who have devoted years to investi- 


ly supposed the German students enjoy. 
Professor Helmholtz, in his inaugural ad- 
dress, delivered October 15, 1877, as rector 
of the University of Berlin, acknowledges 
that many German fathers and statesmen 
have demanded a diminution of even the 
existing liberty of university life, and 
adds, farther, that a stricter discipline and 
control of the students by the professors 
would undoubtedly save many a young 
man who goes to ruin under the present 
system. 

There are three departments of our col- 
leges or universities which correspond to 


three of those of the German universi- 


| ties, and offer no insurmountable diffieul- 
| ty in the perfection of our school system. 


These departments are those of law, the- 
ology, and medicine. The reforms neces- 
sary must be evident to men of the re- 
spective professions: greater freedom of 
the schools from the principle of private 
money-making institutions; a longer and 
more thorough course of study, as in Ger- 
many, where the time required to be pass- 
ed in previous study for admittance to the 
professions of law and medicine is about 
double what it is in the United States ; 
higher requirements for admittance to 
these professional schools. That here is 


| a place where the government, if not the 


gating the matter, are better able to judge | 


of the studies advisable for the general 
development of the intellectual powers of 
boys than the boys themselves. It would 
seem that they might be in the right. On 


the contrary, the essence of the freedom 


which each university student has of 


central, at least that of the separate States, 
has a duty to perform, no political econo- 
mist or statesman of note is so given to 
the laissez-faire principle astodeny. All 
of our States recognize this, and exercise 


some control as regards physicians and 


| another next 


electing his studies is simply the freedom | 
given to men of selecting their own pro- | 


fessions. The door through which every 


German must pass into office or profession 


is the examination; but the Minister of | 


Instruction and other public authorities 


prescribe very minutely the studies re- | 


quired for each examination. Each Ger- 


man student is required to have pursued | 


certain sciences, differing according to his 
intended profession, before he can enter 


try another doctor next time.” 


lawyers. If a tailor makes me a poor suit 
of clothes, no great harm is done: I try 
time. can 
mand samples of his work beforehand, 
and even if no tailor myself, am not ut- 
terly unable to judge of his work. Here 
the principle of private competition is the 
only proper one. But the principle of 
private competition in respect of law and 
medicine is not sutlicient. If a medical 
quack kills my child, it does not help the 
matter to reply to my complaints, ** Well, 
It is heart- 
My child is dead, and nothing can 


Besides, I de- 


less. 
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help the matter now. ‘* But you should 
have known that the man was a humbug,” 
says some one. I should have known 
nothing of the kind, It is precisely be- 
cause I do not know, because I am no 
physician, that I require one. 
many small towns there is only one phy- 
sician, and the people have no choice. It 
is the same case with lawyers. An igno- 
rant or incapable man may cause me the 
loss of my property, or even my neck. 
This ‘‘ next time” theory helps the matter 
not at all. It is too late. 
me no next time. The man appeared to 
me clever; he talked well, and I tried 
him. I judged as well as I could, but my 
not being a lawyer made it impossible for 
me to be a competent judge of his abilities. 
The State, then, does its citizens a real serv- 
ice, and one they can not do for them- 
selves, in forcing candidates for the legal 
and medical professions to submit them- 
selves to an examination by competent 
authorities, who pronounce upon their fit- 
ness for exercising the functions of law- 
yers or doctors. This principle is recog- 
nized by every civilized government in 
the world, though perhaps nowhere so 
laxly and negligently as in the United 
States. What is necessary, then, as re- 
gards these professional schools is for the 
State by proper legislation to raise the 
standard of requirements, and so assist 
the colleges and universities in giving us 
an able and properly educated set of pro- 
fessional men, as in Germany, where act- 
ual legal and medical malpractice are ex- 
ceedingly rare. England has lately been 
forced to take a step in the right direction 
by making the requirements for becoming 
a physician severer. The profession was 
too open to the principle of free competi- 
tion, and the abuses became intolerable. 
One other means of improving these pro- 
fessional schools would be to bring them 
in closer connection with the college de- 
partments, so that a medical or law stu- 
dent should have the liberty of hearing 
lectures on history, political economy, ete., 
if he wished. All the different schools 


should, of course, have one common li- | 


brary. This is the plan pursued on the 
continent of Europe. It frequently hap- 
pens, too, that students of different de- 
partments have the same studies, and it is 
a waste of time, money, and force to sep- 
arate them here. The law student is not 
the only one who needs to understand 
‘‘international law,” nor the medical stu- 


There is for | 





dent the only one who ought to have some 

knowledge of physiology and hygiene.* 
The so-called college department, oy 

‘college proper,” is the one which offers 


| most difficulty to the reformer, and the 
Again, in | 


one where the most confusion prevails 

When the course of study is simply one 
for general culture, it is no part of a uni 

versity, in the continental European sense 
ofthatterm. There is, therefore, in Amer 

ica a want of a school offering opportuni- 
ties to large and constantly increasing 
classes of men for pursuing professional] 
studies—a want which is deeply felt, and 
which sends every year many students 
and millions of dollars out of the coun 

try. Where in the United States can a 
young man prepare himself thoroughly to 
become a teacher of the ancient classics ? 
A simple college course is not enough. 

The Germans require that their teachers 
of Latin and Greek should pursue the clas- 
sics as a specialty for three years at a uni- 
versity after having completed the gym- 
nasium, which as a classical school would 
be universally admitted to rank with our 
colleges. Every college professor of Latin 
and Greek must admit the need of better 
preparatory teachers. The poor entrance 
examinations, when the candidates for ad- 
missions do not come from some one of 
our few old and excellent but expensive 
academies, like Exeter, Andover, and the 
Boston Latin School, bear only too strong 
witness of their previous training. If an 
American wishes to pursue a special course 
in history, politics, political economy, math 
ematices, physics, philosophy, or in any 
one of many other studies Lying outside of 
the three professions, law, medicine, and 
theology, he must go to Europe. Even 
to pursue the study of United States his- 
tory, the American will do better to go 
abroad. From Maine to California, from 
Minnesota to Texas, there is no institution 
which teaches United States history thor- 
oughly. Many colleges require no knowl- 
edge of it, either for entering or gradua- 
ting. Others imagine that they have done 
their full duty in demanding a few histor- 
ical names and dates as condition of ad- 
mittance. As many—in the country the 
majority—of our lower schools do not 








* The writer does not consider the theological 
schools, because that is a matter which each Church 
must take care of for itself, so long as state and 
church are entirely separate. Where there are so 
many sects as in the United States it may be well 
that the schools of divinity should be by themselves. 
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teach history, the result is sad enough. 


English papers have with reason spoken | 


| 


or 


avd 


who entered would already have finished 
their general studies, and would go there 


slightingly of historical instruction in our | to prepare for some particular profession, 


country. Again, whoever desires, even 
in theology, medicine, or law, to select 
some one branch as a specialty, must go 
to Europe to do so. ‘ 
il schools are already organized, and their 
needs recognized, 

What is to be done about the college 


department? How get system out of the 


as that of teacher of Latin and Greek, or 


: ' 
some one or two of the natural sciences, 


But these profe:sion- | 


Now 


Harvard demands very 


or to become physician, editor, ete. 
it is different. 
limited requirements for entering its pro- 


| fessional schools, but desires that the stu- 


confusion of our system, or rather no | 


system ? for have in the United 
States, with the exception of a few States, 


we 


} 


hools. * 


factory system, we may rest assured that 


thousands of parents will continue to edu- | 
upon entering practical life 


cate their children in Europe. 
We have the materials in the United 


States for a good school system, begin- | 


ning in the common school and ending | 


in the university; the need is organiza- 


tion. Dr. Barnard would have 
crades 
But should not a fourth 


university ? 


be added 


college, though in some places it might 
be, as in the Johns Hopkins University, 
which started with the intent of becoming 
a university. Harvard will serve as an 
illustration. If Harvard required a col- 


departments, placing them all on a level, 


to enable one to pursue special courses 


in Latin, Greek, political science, ete., it 


would become in every respect a profes- | 


Those | 


sional school, ¢. e., a university.} 
* He who would be convinced of the unreason of 
our educational organization, can do no better than 


read the able and interesting address delivered by | 


Andrew D. White, LL.D., now United States Minis- 
ter at Berlin, before the National Educational Asso- 
ciation at Detroit, August 56,1874. It is entitled, 
“The Relations of the National and State Govern- 
ments to Advanced Education,” and published in 
pamphlet form by “ Old and New,” Boston. 

+ Dr. Barnard’s position is not here accurately 
stated. In his Albany address he was considering 
general, and not professional, education; and his 
complaint was that the ground is taken away from 
under any possible university proper, in this coun- 
try, by clothing every petty college with university 
powers.—Epitor Harper’s MaGazine. 

¢{ The term university is here used in the sense 
in which it is, or has come to be, used in Germany. 
It is not the primary signification. The German uni- 
versities have developed into professional schools, 
while the British, originally identical in form with 
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first com- 
plete the college course of four years. So 
long as this is expected, it seems impossi- 
ble that the requirements for admission to 


dents of these schools should 


| the college department should be raised. 
no school system, although some good | 


Until we have adopted a satis- | 


three | 
the school, academy, and college.+ | 
the | 
It is not necessary that the | 
university should be separate from the 
clergymen 


| course, 





If a young man is eighteen years of age 
upon entering, he is not able to begin his 
professional studies before twenty-two, 
which makes him at least twenty-five 
quite old 
enough. Harvard's requirements for ad- 
mission give the American student a rath- 
er longer course before beginning his pro- 
fessional career than is required from his 
German compeer, who commences them 
at twenty or thereabouts. If Harvard 
continues to its conditions for 
admission to the college department, it 
can not expect the lawyers, doctors, and 
to pursue just the college 
The result would be that more 
young men than at present would begin 


increase 


| their professional studies without having 
| previously pursued even an ordinary col- 
lege education for entering any one of its | 
| ty lies in rather diminishing than other- 
made all studies elective except in exam- | 
ination, and enlarged its curriculum so as | 


lege course. The solution of the difficul- 
wise the requirements for admission to 
the college proper, or academic depart- 
ment, of Harvard, in putting the extra 
studies in the graduate courses, which lat- 
ter form part of the university proper, 
and in requiring a college education at 
Harvard or some other good college as a 
condition of entering any department of 
the university. The writer would thus 
separate distinctly college education and 
university education. Their methods and 
aims are different. The college should 
adhere to its old plan, give thorough in- 
struction in Latin,Greek, French,German, 
mathematics, general history, ete. The 
courses should be, for the most part, pre- 
scribed, and contain such studies as would 
those of the continent, have not undergone that de- 
velopment. Is not the power of conferring degrees, 
as Dr. Barnard suggests, the distinctive function of 
a university, z.¢., of a university in the European 
sense of the term? Are not all the elements that 
go to make a school a university simply those which 
fit it for the exercise of this function ?—Epiror 
Harper's MAGAZINE. 
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fit young men for taking a position in so- 
ciety as educated gentlemen; then should 
follow business or professional studies. 
It would seem that this course ought to 
be finished at twenty, as Dr. McCosh ree- 
ommends. In other countries the corre- 
sponding courses of study do not require 
more time, though in most the profession- 
al courses are longer and severer, as they 
will surely become in the United States, 
as they must become, in a time when all 
professions are making such strides, and 
the number of studies increased propor- 
tionately. If colleges, then, consecrated 
themselves to this more modest but more 
useful plan of becoming higher acade- 
mies, and nothing more, we should find 
that our four hundred and twenty-five 
colleges were not such a great superflu- 
ity as we now think. Great laborato- 
ries, costly observatories, and apparatus 
indispensable to a university, would be 
entirely unnecessary. Thoroughness, of 
which there is now great lack, should be 
one of the main points. In some places 
in the West there would be still too many 
colleges, but by uniting in some places, 
and by a better local distribution in others, 
this could be remedied. Let us compare 
the statistics of two other countries, in 
which the excellence of higher instruc- 
tion is admitted alike by friend and foe— 
France and Germany. In 1874 Germany 
had 333 gymnasia, besides 170 progymna- 
sia and Latin schools. The progymnasia 
are a low grade of academy, but some of 
the Latin schools rank with the gymnasia. 
Since 1874 over twenty new gymnasia and 
progymnasia have been established. We 
can calculate, therefore, that Germany has 
at least 350 gymnasia or classical colleges. 
But besides these there were, in the begin- 
ning of the year 1874, 106 ‘‘ Realschulen 
erster Ordnung,” which have a curriculum 
similar to the Latin and scientific course 
of some of our colleges, as Cornell. Ger- 
many has, therefore, over 450 ‘‘ colleges 
proper,” scientific and classical, and is 
increasing the number. Germany’s pop- 
ulation is a trifle greater than that of 
the United States. Prussia, with less 
than 26,000,000 inhabitants, had, in 1874, 
seventy-nine ‘* Realschulen erster Ord- 
nung,” with 23,748 scholars ; 228 gymnasia, 
with 57,605 students; together, 81,353. It 
is not to be forgotten that the scholars en- 
ter the gymnasia and Realschulen when 
very young, so that the time required to 
complete the course is eight years. The 
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programmes of these schools and the sta- 
tistics seem to justify us in ascribing to a 
little less than one-third of the scholars 
the rank of American college students. 
say, 25,000 in Prussia. 

France, with a smaller population than 
the United States, has eighty lycées, wit 
36,756 scholars, and 244 colleges, with 
32,744 scholars; together, 69,500. These 
schools resemble German gymunasia, and 
we shall not probably be far out of the 
way in giving 20,000 of them the rank of 
American college students. 

According to Dr. Barnard’s statistics, as 
given in Harper's Weekly, the number of 
under-graduates in all American colleges 
is 18,000, We see that a greater propor- 
tion of the youth of France and Germany 
devote themselves to liberal studies than 
of America. Besides, there are over 19,000 
university students in Germany, not to 
speak of those in the mining and technical 
schools, undoubtedly many more than in 
the graduate and professional schools in 
the United States. In France, in 1868, 
the attendance at university lectures 
amounted to 11,903. But in France the 
faculties have the right of holding exam- 
inations and granting diplomas. Twenty- 
seven thousand six hundred and thirty- 
four examinations were held in the same 
year; 9344 received diplomas. 

As America becomes older and wealth 
increases, we might expect, @ priori, the 
proportionate number of Americans ayail- 
ing themselves of the advantages of high- 
er education to increase. This is unfortu- 
nately not the case, as the careful statistics 
of Dr. Barnard too clearly demonstrate. 
Many reasons can be given for this de- 
crease. One may be the higher standard 
required for admission by some of the 
best colleges. One would hardly like to 
say that, abstractly considered, even Har- 
vard’s requirements were too severe, but 
they stand out of all relation to the condi- 
tion of the lower schools in the greater 
part of the country. It is not daring to 
assert that there are entire States in the 
Union where scarcely a suitable prepara- 
tory school for institutions like Harvard, 
Yale, and Columbia exists. Now parents 
may be willing to send their sons away 
from home at sixteen, but most fathers 
and mothers do not like to do so when 
they are only ten years old. The remedy 
lies in a better provision and more careful 
supervision of grammar and high schools. 
It were very desirable that none but col- 
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lege graduates, or those who should pass 
an examination implying the same amount 
of knowledge as a college graduate is ex- 
pected to have, should be permitted to oc- 
cupy the higher positions in these schools. 
The government has manifestly the same 
right to demand this that it has to require 
the present minimum of knowledge. It 
seems childish to argue the question, but 
so many good people among us are blind- 
ly attached to the laissez-faire principle 
of the last century that it may be well to 
put one or two questions to them. What 
right has the state to force those who wish 
to teach to pass any examination at all ? 
How can one limit this right, once con- 
ceded, so as to make it meaningless? If 
the government has the duty of seeing 
that the rising generation is educated, 
why should it not have the right of using 
such means as will enable it to accomplish 
its duty effectually? Nay, what right 
has the government to use the people’s 
money, or allow it to be used, in employ- 
ing public servants who are incapable of 
performing their duties efficiently? At 
present the requirements are so low that 
the supply of teachers greatly exceeds 
the demand, and that American has had 
an experience as happy as rare who has 
not repeatedly seen brazen effrontery take 
the place away from modest merit. The 
Germans, whom we often accuse of a lack 
of practical understanding, exhibit more 
common-sense in these matters than we. 
In Germany the requirements are propor- 
tioned to the grade of the teacher, and are 
kept so high that the demand for teachers 
is slightly in excess of the supply. There 
is thus a tendency toward a continual ad- 
vance in quality. Every encouragement 
is offered to excellence, as it is rewarded 
proportionately. Another probable cause 
of the small number of college students is 
the discredit brought on higher education 
by Western institutions like the ‘‘universi- 
ties” of Ohio, of which not one, according to 
so distinguished and well-informed an ed- 
ucational authority as Minister White, can 
rank above third or fourth class, ‘‘ judged 
even by the American standard.” The 
chief struggle and chief rivalry of each 
seems to be to obtain a larger number of 
students than its neighbors. One institu- 
tion in Ohio has been promised a large 
sum of money when the number of its 
students attains a certain figure. The ef- 
fect on entrance and other examinations 
is self-evident. Besides, one can not avoid 





reflecting that that is a rather low state of 
culture in which men are valued like 
sheep, atso much a head! To learn what 
a wise system of State action can do, we 
have but to look to Michigan, whose edu- 
cational system, ending in the university 
at Ann Arbor, is an honor to the country.* 

A third reason why there are so few 
college students is palpable in a literal 
sense—as palpable as gold and silver. The 
expenses of living at the first-class colleges 
have increased faster than the wealth of 
those classes which supply them with their 
under-graduates. A student can not live 
comfortably at Harvard for less than $700 
per annum, but in the wealthy State of 
New York there are towns of several thou- 
sand inhabitants where a man can easily 
count on his fingers all the fathers who 
can educate their sons at such an expense. 
The scholarships at Harvard are not equal 
to the demand, and many who would oth- 
erwise go to Harvard are too independent 
to accept them. The tuition fee of $150 is 
comparatively enormous. The same num- 
ber of hours’ instruction at an expensive 
German university, e. g., Heidelberg, do 
not cost one-third so much, at the Univer- 
sity of Geneva not one-sixth. In fact, it 
is cheaper to go to Europe to study than 
to go to Harvard. If men of wealth would 
employ their money in reducing the ex- 
pensiveness of the first-class colleges, and 
so opening them up to new classes of soci- 
ety, they would confer a benefit on their 
country. 

When it becomes generally understood 
that a college education is not a university 
one, but, according to the old idea, an in- 
tellectual training which is desirable for 
every man who is able to enjoy its privi- 
leges, whatever is to be his business or pro- 
fession, and when colleges return to their 
former aims, often too hastily forsaken, 
we may expect to see classes of the people 
flock to their learned halls who up to this 
time have neglected them. 

Universities are needed, and a few of the 
best colleges, the development of which al- 
ready lies in that direction, ought to supply 
this want. These colleges are well enough 
known—Harvard, Cornell, the University 
of Michigan, and, since it has been under 
President Barnard’s management, Colum- 
bia. Many think that Columbia has a 
special duty in this direction on account 


* For a farther consideration of this point, see 
the admiravle address on advanced education by Dr. 
White. 
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fits wealth. It has also the good fortune 
of being situated in a great city—the only 
place for a true university, however it may 
be with a college. Columbia is, too, less 
expensive than Harvard and some other 
New England colleges. In fact, in a city 
like New York one can live upon what he 
will. Columbia's generosity in regard to 
tuition fees, and the way they are remit- 
ted, is truly praiseworthy. It is said that 
one-third pay none whatever; but the 
writer was a member of a class in Colum- 
bia three years without learning the name 
of one classmate who did not pay his tui- 
tion. 


Let no one blame the presidents and 
professors of our best institutions for not | 


doing more. They are men who do not 


suffer morally or intellectually by com- | 
parison with the faculties of the most re- | 
nowned European universities. If they | 
had the same advantages as the German | 


professors, they would not do less in ad- 
vancing science; but at present they are 
overloaded with work. They are also less 
independent than the German professors. 


Science is a tender plant, and requires fa- | 
vorable circumstances for a high develop- | 


ment. A professor ought to be lifted above 
all fear of party and sect. 

Germany has twenty-one universities, 
including the academy at Miinster, which 
has the same rank. We might in the 


course of time support as many. Once | 


more here is a place for government in- 
terference, for we may as well make up 
our minds once for all that private initia- 
tive is not sufficient. England’s educa- 
tional history proves it as well as Ameri- 
ea’s. It is doubtful if in the whole history 
of the world one single case can be pointed 
to where private competition and private 
generosity have proved themselves suffi- 
cient. None but universities should be 
allowed to call themselves such. The 
government has precisely the same right 
to forbid this that it has to prevent me 
from travelling about as Mr. Evarts, and 
thus securing the various advantages 
which might accrue to me from represent- 
ing myself as the Honorable Secretary of 
State. 

The colleges could continue to give the 
degree of artium baccalaureus, as_ the 
French collége and lycées do; but it should 
be clearly understood that it is a college 
and not a university degree. The univer- 
sities could give the artium magister, or 
still better, as being more distinct from 


| the bacealaureus, the doctor philosophi:: 


doctor juris, doctor medicine, doctor sci- 
entiarum naturalium, etc., as the Ger- 
man universities do. It should be clearly 
stated on the diploma in what subject the 
student had passed his chief examination. 
as is also the case in the German univer 
sities. If a student desired to teach Latin 
or Greek in an academy or college, he 
should be obliged to take a course of Latin 
or Greek at a university. But his doctor 
; ate of ancient classics ought not to assist 
him in securing a position as professor ot 
| astronomy. 

| 


CLOSE QUARTERS. 
“You're hiding rebels in the house 
Wi'out the leave o’ me.” 
—Scottish Ballad. 


AM a Georgia gentleman, and served 

the South during those four crucial 
years which one side calls ‘tour late 
struggle for independence,” and the other 
| stigmatizes as ‘‘ the rebellion.” In a skir- 
| mish before Fredericksburg I was taken 
| 
| 


prisoner, and was sent North with a squad 
of fellow-misfortunates to Point Lookout. 
| Thence, after a while, a number of us 
| were transferred to Fort Delaware. Dur 

ing the journey, while the train was run 
| ning at slack speed, about fifteen miles 
| from Baltimore, I managed to jump off 
of it. I took the leap literally in the 
dark, not knowing where I was going to 
land, for it was growing dusk, and the 
day was the 2d of February. There was 
snow upon the ground, and I slipped as I 
struck the track, rolling over and over 
until I brought up in a snow-drift below 
a steep embankment, and saw the lights 
of the receding engine flashing round a 
curve in the road. As soon as I could 
rally my wits, I gathered myself up, and 
turned my face toward Baltimore. 

After walking a few miles I saw the 
hazy glow that hangs at night over a 
large city. I had never been in Mary- 
land. Ihad no friends and no acquaint- 
ance there. I had no money, and felt 
faint for want of food; but I knew that 
Baltimore was a sort of outwork to the 
Southern Confederacy, and that I was 
likely to find aid and sympathy amongst 
its women; while I knew likewise that I 
had better steer clear of any men I met, 
as most of those who favored the Confed- 
erate cause had gone already into the 
| Southern army. 
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At Point Lookout I had observed sev- 
eral letters directed by some of our prison- 


ers to Miss Fanny Lewis, 184 Reade Street, | 


Baltimore. 
ing this address over and over. 
no idea who Miss Fanny Lewis was, nor, 
for that matter, had my friends at Point 
Lookout, though they were in the habit 
of addressing her, according to the prison 
They 
only knew she was a charitable lady who 
sent boxes of good food and cast-off cloth 
ing to the prisoners, while they in return 
made rings for her out of their coat but- 
tons, and inlaid them with 
pearl cut from their shirt studs. 
I entered Baltimore toward the east, 
and presuming on the universality of that 
ereat law, ‘‘ westward the course of fash 
ion takes its way,” I walked on until IJ 
found myself, about half past nine o'clock, 


etiquette, as ‘‘My dear Cousin.” 


mother-of 


in what seemed a fashionable quarter of | 
Presently I reached a church— | 


the city. 
a Roman Catholie church, I presumed, 
from the cross upon its front—and I ob- 
served that several ladies who came out 
of it had prayer-books with gilt crosses in 
their hands. I knew well enough that 
the Roman Catholie population of Balti 
more was Southern to a@ woman, and al- 
most toa man. _ I followed these ladies, 
and contrived to stop them without fright- 
ening them. I conclude they felt I was 
a gentleman by my address, and were not 
influenced by the clothes philosophy. I 
asked them to tell me the way to Reade 
Street. They gave me clear but brief di- 
rections. 
on, striking into shadow 
could, and fearing the glance of a police- 
man. I made my way to Reade Street, 
and pulled the bell of 184. It was 
from the street, and an alley ran along 
one side of the lot. An Irish servant- 
girl answered my summons. 
good omen. Irish servant-girls were all 
sympathizers in their way. 


‘Can I see Miss Fanny Lewis for a | 


moment ?” 

‘‘No; Miss Fanny's sent off —gone 
away. The master is come home. 
be our other Miss Fanny would do for ye.” 

‘* Let me see her,” I said. 

She opened the door of a sort of library 
or side sitting-room, turned up the gas, 
and left me there. I looked at my torn 
clothes, my browned hands, my haggard 
face, and unshorn beard and hair; for 


As I walked on I kept repeat- | 
I had | 


I raised my hat and walked | 
whenever [| 


That was a | 


May- | 


| there was a large mirror over the fire- 
| place. As I stood waiting, I wondered 
| what impression I should produce on that 
other Miss Fanny when she came. 
Presently the door opened. A small 
blonde woman entered. She was about 
twenty-five, with a very pleasant face. 
She looked as frightened as I felt myself 
to be. Closing the door carefully, she 
came up close to me, without a word. 
‘Who are you ?” she said, trembling. 
‘*Madam,” I answered, ‘‘I am Major 
Dangerfield, of the Confederate service. 
[ know Miss Fanny Lewis to be a lady 
very good to our poor fellows at Point 


Lookout. 


| 


I know nobody in Baltimore. 
[ come to ask your advice and_ protec- 
tion.” And I told her my story. 

“Oh!” she eried, ‘‘I am the wrong 
lady : you expected to see my sister-in- 
law. You have run yourself into the 
My husband, Colonel 
Lewis, has just received a staff appoint- 
ment here, under the major-general com- 
manding in Baltimore. He does not allow 
me to have anything to do with treason 
or disaffection. He is a Federal officer.” 

‘“‘T bee your pardon, madam,” I said, 
taking my hat; ‘* I will go away at once.” 

‘*No, no,” she cried, wildly, running to 
the window as the bell rang. ‘‘It’s too 
late; IT hear my husband. That's him on 
horseback, with his orderly. He has only 
been in Baltimore a few hours, and Fan- 
ny was sent away South before he came. 
Go in there—quick !” she added, as a man’s 
footsteps sounded in the hall. 

She opened an inner door, and I enter- 
ed a sort of large closet or store-room. It 
had no window, but was lighted by a kind 


createst danger. 


| of fancy lattice-work at the top of the 
a | 
house standing in a garden a little back | 


partition that divided it from the sitting- 
room. Besides the door through which I 
| entered, it had two others. I softly tried 
them both, and found them fastened. The 
place was a sort of anteroom, now used as 
a store closet. It had shelves in it, and 
| trunks and packing cases, broken articles 
of furniture, linen laid up in lavender, 
| and ladies’ dresses hung on pegs. 
lighted by a 
ting-room. 

| ‘*My darling Fanny!” said a voice; and 
| T heard kisses—kisses as natural as if the 
;man had been a Southerner, and not a 
| blood-thirsty Yank, whom I was bound to 
| hate, to injure, and despise. 

| ‘“Why, what’s the matter, love?” I 
| heard him say to her. ‘‘ Have you had a 


It was 
glimmer of gas from the sit- 
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look—I don’t know how you look. What 
is it, my sweet Fan ?” 

‘Nothing. What could it be ?” she an- 
swered; but I knew, from the tremble in 


her voice, that she was unused to deceiving | 


her colonel. I think, too, that he proba- 
bly perceived that something lay conceal- 
ed under her ‘‘nothing,” for he did not 
press her to say more. He sat down, and 
I think he drew her toward him. 

‘‘This iscomfortable,” he said. ‘‘ This 
ishome. This is better than campaigning. 
I have had a worrying day. Claypole” 
(I judged that was his predecessor) ** has 
left everything in disorder in his depart- 
ment, and that business of Fanny’s has 
annoyed me beyond measure. It lays me 
open to suspicion, and I have had local 
politicians at me about it all day. How 
Fanny could have been so indiscreet, so 
unmindful of what was due to my posi- 
tion! She seems to have been forever do- 
ing something that hovered, to say the 
least of it, upon the verge of treason. I 
hope, my Fanny, you have had nothing 
to do with her proceedings.” 

‘*No, no, indeed!” cried his wife, ve- 
hemently, with an accent of sincerity. 
‘*T have always been so very careful, be- 
cause—” Hereshe came to asudden pause, 
I suppose the recollection that she had Ma- 
jor Dangerfield, of the Confederate serv- 
ice, hidden in her store closet, broke un- 
pleasantly upon her. She added, in a 
lower tone, and with a different accent, 
‘*IT would not compromise you for the 
world.” 

‘*T wish Fanny had had the same consid- 
eration. General § told me he was 
very sorry to have to send her through the 
lines, but that it had been absolutely ne- 
cessary. A little more, and she would 
have got herself into the Old Capitol Pris- 
on. The Union politicians of this place 
have a keen scent for disaffection. It 
seems a policeman has been detailed for 
some time past to watch this house, and 
they had astring of charges as long as my 
arm against her. Dear! dear! if women 
only would stick fast to women’s work, 
and leave rebellion and politics alone!” 

“T don’t think Fanny meant any harm,” 
said the wife, timidly. ‘‘She used to send 
things to the prisoners, but then that was 
allowed. She used to get lots of letters; 
but I don’t know that she did anything 
worse.” 

‘*That is, she did not tell you all she 





chill? You are trembling all over. You | 





did,” said the colonel. ‘* Well, so far, | 
am obliged to her, for if half I hear js 
true, she was steeped in petty treason. 
Most of it was foolish nonsense—no good 
to the cause she wanted to serve. Her 
imprudence has made my own position 
here a very delicate one. I have written 
to the commanders of all the prisons not 
to forward to her any letters that may 
pass through their hands, and if any do 
arrive, you had better burn them without 
reading them, unless you know the hand- 
writing.” 

Here came a loud ring at the front door, 
The colonel and his wife moved instantly 
apart, and a man came into the room. 

‘*Good-evening, colonel. Good-even- 
ing,madam. TJ called to tell you, colonel, 
that there’s a dangerous character at large 
in Baltimore—a rebel agent on secret sery- 
ice—and the provost-marshal has given 
strict orders to secure him. If they catch 
him, they will hang him—sure. He has 
been travelling as a spy all through our 
Northern cities, and is now on his way 
back to the South with important papers 
and information. It was thought he 
might have come here to inquire about 
Miss Fanny. Has any such person been 
here, Mrs. Lewis ?” 

‘* No, sir,” said the inexperienced equiy- 
ocator, with a tremble in her tone. 

‘‘Have you had no stranger here this 
evening ?” persisted the visitor. 

The answer was inaudible. 

‘*One word with you aside, colonel,” 
he said, as he rose to go, drawing Colone!] 
Lewis outside the parlor door into the 
passage. ‘‘I don’t want to be disagree- 
able to Mrs. Lewis, but (this between our- 
selves) the policeman on this beat says he 
saw a man answering the description 
come in this evening at your front door. 
I tell you because you would not like a 
domiciliary visit from the provost-mar- 
shal.” 

‘Thank you, thank you. But I am 
sure you are mistaken. Mrs. Lewis is a 
lady of unspotted loyalty. If there be 
anything wrong, it is the servants who 
are concerned.” . 

‘*Colonel Lewis,” said the visitor, in a 
stage whisper, ‘‘I don’t like to destroy 
your confidence in Mrs. Lewis, but the 
gas was lighted in your parlor before the 
blinds were down, and the policeman saw 
him with Mrs. Lewis standing on the 
hearth-rug. I hope you'll find it all as 
right as you expect, I’m sure.” 


CLOSE QUARTERS. 
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The colonel walked to the front door | 


with his visitor, and came back into the 
sitting-room. I knew that he was think- 


ing, ‘‘There is no way of exit from this | 
room but by the door that I came in by or | 


the closet. She has the man in there.” 
‘‘These local politicians are both low- 
bred and impertinent,” he said, as he came 
back toher. ‘* There would not be a man 
with a good coat on his back at large in 


listened to. Fanny, he thinks ill of you. 
He thinks you would compromise your 
husband. 
watching our front door.” 

‘‘Oh, Arthur,” 
love you so dearly, indeed I do, and per- 
haps you will not believe me! Oh, why 
did— 
hang that man, that spy, if they arrested 
him ?” 

‘* Yes, and most justly. 
no mercy.” 

‘“Oh! but, Arthur, think of André.” 

‘““Well, André had no right to com- 
plain. It was the fate of war. 


the stern duty of Washington.” 

‘Yes, dear, everybody says so; but, | 
Arthur, I have never been able to love | 
Washington since I read that story. 


the men who gave him up—all women al- 
ways hate them.” 

‘‘This is childishness, my dear wife. 
Would you rather have had West Point 
taken by the British, Arnold triumphant 
and rewarded, Washington condemned as 
the traitor ?” 

‘“No, no, of course not,” she sobbed. 
‘*Oh, Arthur, when I was a child our cat 
had four yellow kittens. 
der the porch, and were very wild. But 
one of them trusted me, and used to come 


out to me, and I was holding it in my arms | 


one day, when our hired man came to me, 
all bloody, with his axe in his hand; my 
mother had said they must be killed, and 
he had cut off the heads of the other three 
kittens, and I gave him mine—I let him 
take it. I wake up even now sometimes 
at night and remember how cruel I was 
to that poor little yellow cat. It seems 
something like murder.” 

‘*Fanny, this is too foolish,” said her 
husband. 

‘*T know it, I know it,” she replied. 
‘*But I really believe I should lose my 
reason if I had to do the same thing over 
again.” 

‘*Fanny,” he said, sternly, ‘‘ you forget 


| the cellaret. 
He says there is a policeman | 
Did he say they would be sure to | 


A spy deserves | 
| colonel, ‘‘ I want my slippers.” 


It was | 


And | 





| the linen in lavender. 





yourself. I must remember my duty, 
whatever you do.” 
After this there was silence between 
them. At length the husband said: 
‘‘Thave along report to write to-night, 
Fanny, and accounts to cast up. I must 
sit up very late. My poor wife, go to bed.” 
‘* Yes, dear,” she answered, submissive- 


ly. JI heard keys jingling in her key bas- 


| ket as she moved across the floor. 
Jaltimore, if all their denunciations were | 


‘*No, Fanny,” said her husband, stop- 
ping her; ‘‘I may want something from 
Leave me your keys.” 

‘** You will kill yourself with hard work. 


| Let us both go, love.” 
cried poor Fanny, ‘I 


‘*No, no,” said the colonel. ‘‘Go your- 


| self; you have a headache.” 


‘‘No, Arthur,” she answered. 
sit up, I will stay too.” 

‘It is of no use, Fanny.” 

** Still, I will stay here.” 

“Tf I am going to sit up,” said the 


“Tf you 


‘*Let me get them,” she cried, eagerly. 
**Sit down.” 

‘‘No, [ll get them myself. They are 
in the closet, I know. Is it locked? No, 
I see that it is not; the key is in the door.” 

He laid his hand upon the door handle 
of my place of confinement. For half a 
moment he hesitated to turn it. I heard 
Fanny sob. I think she caught him by 
the arm. 

‘*Let me go, Fanny,” he said, impa- 
tiently. ‘‘I must. You had better go 
away.” 

He threw the door wide open. The gas- 
light streamed in from the sitting-room. 


| She rallied all her strength, and came in 
They lived un- | 


after him. 

Nothing met their eyes but the dresses, 
the shelves, the rows of pickles and pre- 
serves, the broken furniture, the trunks, 
But standing op- 
posite the door, with its hinges toward 
them, they may have seen a large Sarato- 
ga trunk, marked on the side, in big white 
letters, ‘‘ Miss FANNY LEwis.” Its lid was 
not quite closed, the hasp having caught 
upon the rim. 

The colonel drew back. Poor Fanny 
perhaps fancied I had mysteriously dis- 
appeared. 

They took the slippers from the floor, 
and went into the sitting-room. There I 
heard her coaxing him to go to bed; but 
there seemed some hardening of her hus- 
band’s heart toward her, which chilled her 
pretty persuasions, 
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*Fanny,” he said at last, ‘‘if you insist 


| hood. My nerves had become so excit, 


on sitting up with me, get me some paper | that I could with difficulty keep mys 


and an inkstand from your chamber.” 
There was no resisting this request, 
which he made like a command. She 


must again have made a movement to | 


pick up her key basket, and he must again 


have checked her, for she exclaimed, “Oh! | wifehood from suspicion, I should hay 


I forgot; I beg your pardon,” and left the 
room. 

The moment she was gone, I heard him 
rattle the keys. He put one or more of 
them into his pocket. I heard, too, a 
click, as if he were engaged in cocking 
Then he remarked, aloud: 
‘The store-room has no window. 
him safe. 


his revolver. 


He must stay there until morn 
ing. If a brave man, he will keep quiet. 
Only a coward would take advantage of 
her.” 

He pulled out his watch. 
twelve,” he said, as Fanny tame back 
again. What agony she may have felt 
as she left me without protection, and her 
husband ex posed to my attack if I were 
armed! 

‘Here is paper and ink,” she said. 

‘*Now go to bed, darling.” 

‘*No, love; I will sit up here,” and she 
took her place upon the sofa. 

Meantime no words can adequately de- 
pict the discomforts of my situation. I 


‘** Half past 


| from uttering involuntary cries. How, 
| after hour I heard the deep cathedral be]! 
| Had it not been for the hope I entertained 
in common with the colonel, of savine 


| Fanny’s feelings from a shock, and he; 


come forth at once, and have made an end 


of my misery. Sometimes, as all around 


me seemed so still, I fancied that the maj 


ried pair had quitted the sitting-room 
But I felt that if I tried to leave the hous: 


| watched as I knew it to be, my capture o; 


I have | 


her door-step would compromise her ]o 
alty. 


Time moved like eternity. At last th 


|; morning market wagons began moving, 
| the dawn came peeping into my retreat. 


street door bell. 
| rouse himself to answer it. 


knew perfectly well that the colonel | 


knew where I was, and that in good time 
he was going to dispose of me. I quite 
agreed with him that gratitude to Mrs. 
Lewis required me to keep still. 
knew that whatever plan he might be 
laying for my capture, was to be done in 
such a way as to spare his wife as much 
I thought that for her sake 
[ had better let him work it his own way. 
I only trusted I should be able to prove 
to the provost-marshal that I was Major 
Dangerfield, and not the secret agent I 
was supposed to be. 


as possible. 


Meantime my phys- 
ical sufferings were almost unbearable. 
In the empty Saratoga trunk my position 
was inexpressibly cramped and painful. 
I was perfectly conscious that the slight- 
est noise I made would be heard by the 
husband and wife in the sitting-room, and 


I was unwilling to disturb any hope the | 


latter might entertain that I was gone. 
My plan was to wait till she was out of 
the way, and then place myself at the dis 
posal of her husband. 

Meantime a solemn silence seemed to 


I also | 


There was another violent pull at thi 
I heard the colone! 
I heard Fan 
ny start up to her feet, while a coarse voice 
called out loudly in the passage, 

‘What! up by peep of day, colonel?” 

“Yes; Lhad a report to write up. Clay 
pole has left everything in disorder.” 

‘*T thought I'd let you know, colonel, 
that that spy we were talking of last night 
is in the hands of the marshal. I was 
mistaken about his being seen about this 
place. The police got on the track of him 
last evening, and took him at that nest of 
secession, Mrs. Charles Garey’s.” 

As the street door closed upon this vis 
itor, [heard Fanny give a suppressed sob. 

‘Then he was not—him ?” said her hus 
band, careless of grammar at that supreme 


| moment of reconciliation. 


‘*No, no,” she cried. ‘‘ He said he was 
a poor prisoner who had jumped off the 


| train.” 


‘** Poor little Fanny! brave little Fan!” 


| said her husband, and I guessed, though | 


could not see, how he was comforting her. 
‘‘ Let this be a lesson to you not to play 
with treason. Henceforward leave it 
alone severely. You must be one with 
me, dear wife, and such things are not al- 
lowable in our position. Now go and call 
3ridget, and tell her to get breakfast. I 


| must get to the officeearly. And, Fanny,” 


he added, ‘‘tell her to slip down the alley 
the first thing, and tell Williams, who 
owns the dray, that when he has harness- 
ed up his horse for his day's work, I wish 


him to back up to our side door. Iam 


| determined to get rid of everything that 


TU send her 


settle on the house and all the neighbor- | belongs to my sister Fanny. 
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trunk away. Ill clear the house of trea 
son and secession. Tell Bridget that I 
sayso. Itmay bea warning to her, love.” 

In half an hour Bridget announced the 
dray. 

‘Send in my orderly,” said the colonel, 
“and see if you can see anything, around 
the 

As Bridget was executing this order, the 
colonel entered the store-room, and closed 
the spring-lock of the trunk lid. 

‘‘Have you the key of Fanny’s trunk, 
my love ?” 

‘T don’t know.” 

‘‘Give it to me,” he said, decidedly. 
‘Since your man is not the spy, I share 
your treason for this once, that henceforth 
you may always side with me. Ha! po 
liceman,” he added, as he threw open the 
outer door of the store-room, which open 
ed on the alley, ‘‘ will you help the dray 
man and my orderly to get this trunk of 
my sister’s on the dray ? 


corner, of the policeman.” 


She has been 
sent South, as you know, and I decline to 
keep her things. Yes, I suspect it may 
weigh over two hundred pounds. It 
‘powerful heavy,’ as you say. But that 
is the way always with ladies.” 

By this time I was hoisted on the dray. | 

‘*Now, Williams,” said the colonel to 
the drayman, ‘‘carry this trunk to Mrs. 
Legrand’s. 


IS 


She is a friend of my sister's, 
and a very Secesh lady. will no 
doubt know what to do with it. Take the | 
key, and desire her to open it the moment 
it arrives. She must find the way to send | 
it to Miss Fanny if she thinks it neces 
sary. 


She 
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wis better illustration could we | 
' have of the relative value of an- | 
cient and modern scientifie methods than | 
that furnished by the history of elec- | 
tricity ? 

Some centuries before the Christian era | 
it was known that amber, on being rubbed, | 
gains the property of attracting light bod- 
ies, and that a certain mineral or gem— 
tourmaline—if warmed or cooled, exhibits | 
the same quality. Since amber often in- | 
cludes in its substance insects, portions of | 
leaves, and other such light objects, it was | 
supposed to have an appetency for devour- | 
ing them. Its attraction for bits of paper 
or straw was thought to be a manifestation 
of that function. An unmeaning word | 
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‘All right, sah,” cried the voice of the 
negro drayman. 

L fainted, I suppose for want of air, and 
knew no more till I found myself sur- 
rounded by Southern ladies in the back 
parlor of a house well known for Southern 
I told my 
name and story, only omitting the adven 


sympathies and hospitalit ie 


tures of the night in Colonel Lewis's store 
room, 


; 


‘But how on earth did you get here in 
Fanny Lewis’strunk? The drayman left 
the trunk and key, with a message that the 
trunk was to be unlocked immediately.” 

‘* Ah, ladies,” I eried, ‘‘ it is too danger 
I dare not breathe it into 
the ear of any one of you.” 

‘*But we know all kinds of dangerous 
secrets,” pouted one fair lady e 

‘*T have no doubt you do, and all Dixie 
knows that you can keep them; but this 
one you must not ask me.” 

‘I declare I believe that Colonel Lewis 
himself had something to do with it.” 

‘On my honor, ladies, I never saw Col- 
onel Lewis my What does he 
look like, anyhow ?” 


ous a secret. 


in life. 


This question was never answered till 
about six years later, when I was intro- 
duced to Colonel Lewis on Pennsylvania 
Avenue. He took to his 
Georgetown, where I met both the Fan 
nys. It is no disparagement to Mrs. 
Lewis, nor is it base ingratitude, to say 
that I love the Southern Fanny best, for 
she has been my wife five years, and Col- 
onel Lewis is my brother-in-law. 


me house in 


ENCE OF THE LAST CENTURY, 


was thus regarded as a satisfactory expla- 
nation of an obscure fact. 
Such was the case for more than two 


thousand years. Why give one’s self any 


| further concern about such a small affair ? 


It was all clear enough. If a man can 
sharpen his appetite for dinner by exer- 
cise, why should not a piece of amber, 
briskly excited by rubbing, have its swal- 
lowing propensity increased? The monk, 
the depositary of all knowledge in those 
days, knew how it was with him when he 
visited the monastery larder. 

What a dismal exhibition of the condi- 
tion of the human mind from our era to 
the epoch of the Reformation! So the 
strange amber fact lay uninvestigated, un- 
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improved, century after century. Com- 
pare this with the magnificent results that 
modern methods have extracted from it! 
They have not only revolutionized sci- 
ence, but revolutionized society. By their 
aid we converse with one another instan- 
taneously across continents and under the 
bottom of oceans. 

The seventeenth century was opening. 
It brought with it the most precious, the 
most valuable, of all tastes, that for the 
making of experiments—an art lost since 
the destruction of the Alexandrian Mu- 
seum. Gilbert, physician to Queen Eliz- 
abeth, who had occupied himself with the 
properties of the magnet, and had detect- 
ed, though imperfectly, the magnetic re- 
lations of the earth, was readily drawn to 
a study of those of amber. Of him Galileo 
says, ‘‘ He was great to a degree that might 
be envied.” He very soon found that ap- 
petency was by no means restricted to am- 
ber, but that almost anything would show 
the same quality if properly treated. He 
perceived the insufficiency of the current 
explanation; he attributed the effect to a 
special influence, and suggested the term 
electricity as a suitable name for that in- 
fluence. His suggestion has been uni- 
versally accepted. 

Among the many substances shown by 
Gilbert to possess the electric virtue there 
were two that proved to be of particular 
interest—glass and sulphur. For many 
years glass tubes, two or three feet long, 
and of sufficient diameter to be readily 
grasped by the hand, were the only elec- 
trical apparatus. They were excited by 
being rubbed with a warm silk handker- 
chief. With these, several facts of inter- 
est were ascertained. Attractions and 
repulsions were exhibited; the light of 
electricity was seen. But as rubbing the 
tubes back and forth was very tiresome, 
Otto Guericke, a Dutch burgomaster, who 
had distinguished himself by trying to 
obtain a vacuum, and in so doing invent- 
ed the air-pump, made a very great im- 
provement. Into a large hollow glass 
globe he poured melted sulphur, and when 
it had set, chipped off the glass; then 
mounting the sulphur ball upon an axle 
in a suitable frame, he, by turning it 
round and holding against it a silk or 
woollen rubber, could obtain a good sup- 
ply of electricity. How often it happens 
that an experimenter fails to make the best 
selection of his means! The glass that 
Guericke chipped off was better adapted 





to his purposes than the sulphur bal]. 
On the discovery of this, glass globes sup 
planted sulphur machines. The change 
was, however, mainly brought about })y 
the liability of the sulphur balls to burst 
when too quickly turned. With this im 
perfect apparatus Guericke first saw tlhe 
electric spark. 

Nothing of importance occurred unti! 
1729, when Grey, a pensioner at the Char 
ter-house, discovered that there are some 
substances that will conduct electricity, 
and others that will not. He happened 
to have closed the ends of such a glass 
tube as above referred to, with corks, for 
the purpose of keeping out dust, and found 
that when the tube was excited, the cork 
participated in its electrical property, and 
this no matter how long the cork might 
be. It was evident, therefore, that the 
electric virtue, as it was called, could pass 
through acork. He had an ivory ball on 
the end of a wooden rod four inches lone. 
He stuck the rod into the cork, excited the 
tube, and saw that light substances could 
be attracted by the ball. He used longer 
and longer rods, with the same result. 
But as the movement of exciting the tube 
was liable to break off the ball, he tried 
a pack-thread long enough to reach down 
to the floor. It answered perfectly, and 
this if even the thread were sufficient to 
reach from the balcony of his house down 
to the pavement of the court below. The 
electric virtue could therefore pass through 
a hempen string many yards in length. 
He next entered on a series of experiments 
to discover whether he could transmit the 
effects in a horizontal as well as in a ver 
tical direction. For this purpose he must 
sustain the main string in the proper di- 
rection by shorter ones. When these sus- 
taining strings were of hemp, ‘‘ the virtue 
went up them,” and escaped away. It 
then occurred to him that perhaps fine 
silk thread might answer better. This 
proved to be the case. But the silk being 
unable to bear the shaking motion of ex- 
citing the tubes, he replaced it by a fine 
brass wire. Now he found that ‘‘ the elec- 
tric virtue went. off as effectually by the 
small brass wire as it had done by the 
thick hempen cord,” and that ‘‘ the success 
in the other case depended on the support- 
ing lines being si/k, and not because they 
were small.” In one experiment he act- 
ually conveyed the electric virtue seven 
hundred and sixty-five feet. A few more 
experiments finally proved that there are 
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some substances which can and cthers 
which can not conduct electricity. 

This, one of the fundamental facts of 
electricity, was speedily applied to the im- 
provement of the electrical machine. _ It 
gave the prime conductor. At first this 
was a gun-barrel suspended by silken 


threads, then a tin tube on supports of | 


All kinds of electrical experiments 
could now be conveniently and satisfac- 
torily made. 


glass. 


The next important discovery was made | 


by Du Fay, intendant of the gardens of 
the King of France. 
that there is an intrinsic difference be- 
tween the electricity produced when glass 
is rubbed, and that produced when resin- 
ous bodies are rubbed. For the sake of 
distinguishing each of these kinds, he 
gave to one the designation of vitreous, 
and to the other that of resinous, electri- 
city. 
tion. 
application, and was formularized in the 
expression, ‘‘ Like electricities repel, and 
unlike ones attract.” 

He thus his discovery : 
‘‘Chance has thrown in my way another 
principle more universal and remarkable, 
and which casts a new light on the sub- 
ject of electricity. The principle is that 
there are two distinct kinds of electricity, 
very different from one another, one of 
which I eall vitreous, the other resinous, 
electricity. The first is that of glass, rock- 
crystal, precious stones, hair of animals, 
wool, and many other bodies. The sec- 
ond is that of amber, copal, gum-lac, silk 
thread, paper, and a vast number of other 
substances. The characteristic of these 
two electricities is that they repel them- 
selves, and attract each other. Thus a 
body of the vitreous electricity repels all 
other bodies possessed of the vitreous, and, 
on the contrary, attracts all those of the 
resinous electricity; the resinous also re- 
pels the resinous, and attracts the vitre- 
ous. From this principle one may easily 
deduce the explanation of a great number 
of other phenomena, and it is probable 
that this truth will lead us to the discov- 
ery of many other things.” 

In order to know immediately to which 
of the two classes of electricity any body 
belonged, he made a silk thread elec- 
trical, and brought it near the body to 
be tried when excited. If the body re- 
pelled the thread, he concluded it was of 
the same electricity with it, viz., resinous; 


describes 
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It was to the effect | 


He determined the law of their ac- | 
It was found to have a far-reaching | 


if it attracted it, he concluded it was vit- 
reous. 

I will defer the further consideration of 
Du Fay’s views until I have described the 
discoveries of Franklin. 

It occurred to some Dutch experiment- 
ers in 1745 that by taking advantage of 
Grey’s discovery of the non-conducting 
quality of glass, they might preserve a 
quantity of electricity for an unlimited 
time. Their plan was to put some water 
into a glass phial, then to impart electri- 
| city to it through an iron nail dipping into 
it, then, having removed the nail, to close 
| the phial with a glass stopper. The elec- 
| tricity would now be fairly imprisoned, 
|and could not get out until the stopper 
was withdrawn. They did not expect that 
the water would receive more than two or 
three sparks, for it was well known that 
even to large conductors a higher charge 
could not be given. Mr. Cuneus, who, 
with Mr. Musschenbroek, was conducting 
the experiment, happened to support the 
phial against the electrical machine with 
his hand. To their surprise not one or 
two sparks only, but an unceasing torrent 
of them, passed to the nail. -They sup- 
posed the apparatus must be leaking some- 
where, and on attempting to examine it, 
Mr. Cuneus was struck aghast by receiv- 
ing an electric shock. 

Exaggerated accounts of this experi- 
ment were circulated all over Europe. 
Travelling electricians went about selling 
shocks at somuch apiece. More than any 
other previous discovery this drew popu- 
lar attention to scientific matters. 

The study of the wonderful Leyden-jar, 
as it was termed, gave employment to phi- 
losophers for many years. By degrees 
correct ideas of its construction and fune- 
tions were obtained. It was found that 
the severity of the shock turned very 
largely on the completeness of communi- 
cation with the surfaces of the glass. If 
the outside of the charged water bottle 
was touched with the tip of a finger, the 
shock was barely perceptible; if grasped 
in the hand, it was very severe. To make 
the necessary conducting communication, 
a leaf of tin-foil was pasted on its outside 
to within a short distance of the top, the 
water with which it had been filled was 
next replaced by a similar leaf on the in- 
side, a brass ball and rod were arranged 
so as to communicate electricity to it. It 
had now assumed a form that did not ad- 
mit of much improvement. The coatings 
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the inside and outside coating. 


of tin-foil were respectively designated | 


This preliminary statement is sufficient | 


to introduce us to the story of Franklin’s 
electrical discoveries. 

There came to Boston in 1746, at a time 
when Franklin happened to be in that 
town, a Dr. Spencer, from Scotland. He 
brought with him some electrical appara 
tus, and proposed to deliver public lec- 
tures, as so many others were profitably 
doing. Though he was not very skillful 
in the use of his instruments, Franklin, 
who was one of his audience, was very 
much struck by his experiments, having 
never witnessed anything of the kind be- 
fore. Eventually he purchased the ap- 
paratus. It so happened that shortly aft- 
er his return to Philadelphia, Mr. Collin- 
son, a member of the Royal Society of 
London, sent a glass tube, such as was 
then used for electrical purposes, as a pres- 
ent to the Philadelphia Library, and with 
this Franklin began his experiments. 

On Du Fay’s theory that there are two 
electricities, the Leyden-jar receives dur- 
ing charging a continual accumulation: 
as the vitreous increases on one of its 
coatings, the resinous increases on the 
other. Franklin’s first important discov- 
ery was this, that the jar, no matter how 
highly it might be charged, contains no 
more electricity than it did before it was 
charged, but that ‘‘as much as was taken 
from one side was thrown upon the oth- 
er.” From experiments made with sin- 
cular ingenuity, he gradually came to the 
idea of deficiency and accumulation. As 
a clear view of the matter opened out be- 
fore him, he perceived that electrical facts 
generally could be accounted for, if it 
were admitted that there is a certain quan- 
tity of electricity naturally belonging to 
every substance in its unexcited state. If 
by suitable means this quantity be in- 
creased, the substance may be said to be 
plus, or positively electrified ; if diminish- 
ed, minus, or negatively electrified. He 
at once identified this positive condition 
with the vitreous electricity of Du Fay, 
and the negative condition with the resin- 
ous. Adding to this conception the ad- 
mission that electricity is self-repellent 
and attractive of matter generally, he was 
able to construct satisfactorily what has 
since been called the one-fluid theory of 
electricity, in contradistinction to the two- 
fluid theory of Du Fay. 

Not without interest do we remark the 
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great change of opinion that has taken 
place with regard to the forces of nature. 
Thus in the old times, in many Asiatic 


| countries, it was thought that Light and 


Darkness are equal existences, perpetually 
opposing one another. These, according 
to the custom of those days, were personi- 
fied. An angelic form, the image of puri 
ty, brightness, and beauty, was regarded 
as the typical representation of light ; a 
diabolical form, black and impure, the 
representation of darkness. Great and 
wide-spread religious systems were found- 
ed on these conceptions. They were dis 

seminated far away from Persia, their na 

tive seat, and so acceptable did they prove 
that traces of them are perceptible in the 
thought of our own times. Zoroaster 
says: ‘‘In the universe there have been 
from the beginning two spirits at work, 
the one making life, the other destroying 
it. They cause the struggle between good 
and evil, and all the conflicts in the world. 
The one is light, the other darkness.” 
These dualistic, these Manichean, ideas 
have descended from Zoroaster to us. 

They furnish the mechanism of one of 
our noblest English poems—‘* Paradise 
Lost.” 

But by degrees a correct scientific inter- 
pretation was attained. It was at length 
universally accepted that shadow and 
darkness are only the partial or total ab- 
sence of light; that instead of there being 
two, there is only one principle, which 
may be present in greater or less quanti- 
ty. Dualism, which had exercised such a 
singular influence on human thought, dis- 
appeared, 

Darkness, then, is the negation, the neg- 
ative of illumination. 

In like manner as regards a second great 
principle or force of nature—Heat. From 
antiquity it had been received that there 
are two self-existing antagonistic princi- 
ples, Heat and Cold. These are in perpet- 
ual conflict with each other, and though 
possessing properties similar to each oth- 
er, are essentially antagonistic. Some ex- 
periments made by the Florentine Acad- 
emicians seemed to strengthen this view. 
They apparently discovered that rays of 
cold can be reflected by concave mirrors, 
after the manner of rays of heat. Subse- 
quently the true explanation of this and 
many connected facts was given by the 
theory of the Exchanges of Heat, and now 
it is universally admitted that cold is 
merely the diminution of heat. It stands 
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in the same relation to heat that shadow 
does to light. 


And as regards a third great principle | 


or force of nature—Electricity—a similar 
change of opinion may be observed. 

We have seen that Du Fay had intro 
duced a dualistic conception of the nature 
f electricity, as had formerly been the 
case for light and heat. Ina philosophic 
al point of view Franklin accomplished 
for electricity what had previously been 
accomplished for light and heat. There 
are no such entities as darkness and cold. 
All the phenomena arise from additions 
and diminutions, and this was Franklin’s 
conception in the ease of electricity. 


A friend and co-laborer of Franklin’s 


point of a pin be presented to a body 


He relates the circumstances of his me- 
teorological discovery in a letter dated 
February, 1749. ‘* You 


desire to know 


my thoughts about the northeast storms 


beginning to leeward. Some years ago 


| there was an eclipse of the moon at nine 
| o'clock in the evening, which I intended 


to observe, but before night a storm blew 


up at northeast, and continued violent all 


coast, for we had aecounts of it 


night and all the next day, the sky thick- 
clouded, dark, and rainy, so that neither 
moon nor stars could be seen. The storm 
did a great deal of damage all along the 
in the 
soston, Newport, New 


newspapers from 


| York, Maryland, and Virginia; but what 


surprised me was to find in the Boston 


| newspapers an account of an observation 
Mr. Hopkinson—had observed that if the 


charged with electricity, it will rob that | 


body of its charge. 
much interested with this effect. 


Franklin was very | 


He did | 


not perceive that it was a direct conse- | 


quence of his own theory. He made a 
most imposing application of the fact. 
I need not here repeat the well-known 


story how that several persons had pre- | 


viously remarked resemblances between 
lightning and electricity, but that no one 
had yet entertained the magnificent idea 
of examining the suggestion experiment- 
ally; how Franklin proposed to present a 
long, pointed, and insulated conductor to 
a thunder-cloud, with a view of withdraw- 
ing from it its electricity, if any it had; 
how in 
on his principles proved the expected iden- 
tity, and almost simultaneously he him- 
self succeeded in Philadelphia, by using a 
kite (June, 1752); how he then, in accord- 


his great discovery to useful purposes, giv- 
ing protection to buildings by the light- 
ning-rod. 

The biographers of Franklin relate with 
surprise that he never published any de- 
tailed account of his great experiment 
himself; that which passes current was 
written by Dr. Stuber, a resident of Phila- 
delphia. 

Franklin's contributions to science are 
not limited to his electrical discoveries 
and inventions. Out of many such that 


| 
| Storm began. 


| than to windward. 


France instruments constructed | 


of that eclipse made there, for I thought 
as the storm came from the northeast it 
must have begun sooner in Boston than 
with us, and consequently prevented such 
an observation. I wrote to my brother 
it, and he informed me that the 
eclipse was over there an hour before the 
Since which I have made 
inquiries from time to time of travellers 
and of my correspondents northeastward 
and southwestward, and observed the ae- 
counts in the newspapers from New Eng- 
land, New York, Maryland, Virginia, and 
South Carolina, and I find it to be a eon- 


about 


| stant fact that northeast storms begin to 


leeward, and are often more violent there 
Thus the last October 
storm, which was with you on the 8th, be- 
gan on the 7th in Virginia and North 
Carolina, and was most violent there.” 
Of late years this observation of Frank- 


lin’s has been greatly extended. It now 


| appears that almost all the chief atmos- 
ance with the spirit of the times, applied | 


might be mentioned there are two that de- | 


serve especial attention. 
course of storms over the Worth American 
continent ; (2) the effects of the Gulf 
Stream, 


They are (1) the | 


pheric disturbances of this continent pass 
in an easterly or northeasterly direction 
toward the Atlantic Ocean. Nor do they 
on gaining the Why 
should they? In making their way over 
that ocean, though some may disappear, 
many reach Europe. It follows, then, that 
the approach of these storms may be fore- 
told by telegraph, and that not only in the 
case of the more intense atmospheric dis- 
turbances, but the coming of minor ones, 
such as are popularly designated waves of 
heat and cold, and variations of atmos- 
pherie pressure, may be predicted. The 
introduction of the land and ocean tele- 
graphs for this purpose constitutes an 
epoch in the science of meteorology. 
Ships about to cross the Atlantic may be 


stop sea-coast. 
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forewarned as to the weather they may 
expect. An exhaustive examination of 
the whole subject was made by Daniel 
Draper, director of the New York Mete- 
orological Observatory in the Central 
Park, and published in his reports of that 
observatory for the years 1872-73. 

2d. Of the Gulf Stream. The exist- 
ence of this current was long ago detect- 
ed by the New England fishermen, but 
they had no idea of its magnificent pro- 
portions, its great geographical and cli- 
matological importance. These were first 
brought into view by Franklin. In a 
memoir read at a meeting of the Amer- 
ican Philosophical Society, December, 
1785, he states that while he was concern- 
ed in the management of the American 
Post-office an investigation was had re- 
specting the cause of the long voyages 
made by the packet ships from England. 
The merchant ships made much shorter 
ones. ‘‘There happened to be then in 
London a Nantucket sea-captain of my 
acquaintance, Captain Folger, to whom I 
communicated the affair. He told me 
that the difference was owing to this, that 
the Rhode Island captains were acquaint- 
ed with the Gulf Stream, which those of 
the English packets were not. ‘In cross- 
ing it we have sometimes met and spoken 
with those packets, who were in the mid- 
dle of it, and stemming it. We have in- 
formed them that they were stemming a 
eurrent that was against them to the val- 
ue of three miles an hour, and advised 
them to cross it and get out of it.’ I 
then observed it was a pity no notice was 
taken of this current upon the charts, 
and requested him to mark it out for me, 
which he readily complied with. I pro- 
cured it to be engraved by order from the 
General Post-office on the old chart of the 
Atlantic, and copies were sent down to 
Falmouth for the captains of the packets. 
Having since crossed this stream several 
times in passing between America and 
Europe, I have been attentive to sundry 
circumstances relating to it by which to 
know when one is in it. I annex hereto 
observations made with the thermometer 
in two It will appear from 
them that a thermometer may be a useful 
instrument to a navigator, since currents 
coming from the northward into south- 
ern seas will probably be found colder 
than the waters of those seas, as the cur- 
rents from southern seas into northern 
are found warmer.” 


voyages. 








Though Franklin was not the discoyer- 
er of the Gulf Stream, he was the first to 
bring it prominently into notice, to cause 
a chart of it to be published, to detect its 
most important characteristic—its high 
temperature—to introduce the use of the 
thermometer, and to point out the impor- 
tance of that instrument in navigation. 

In the short compass of this article | 
have not space to relate many of his mi- 
nor experiments and observations. There 
is, however, one that deserves to be re- 
ferred to, from the influence it has had in 
optical science. ‘‘I took,” says Frank- 
lin, ‘‘a number of little square pieces of 
broadcloth from a tailor’s pattern card, of 
various colors. They were black, deep 
blue, lighter blue, green, purple, red, yel 
low, white, and other colors or shades of 
colors. I laid them all out upon the 
snow ona bright sunshiny morning. In 
a few hours (I can not now be exact as to 
the time) the black, being most warmed 
by the sun, was sunk so low as to be be- 
low the stroke of the sun's rays; the dark 
blue almost as low; the lighter blue not 
quite so much as the dark; the other col 
ors less as they were lighter; and the 
quite white remained on the surface of 
the snow, not having entered at all. 
What signifies philosophy that does not 
apply to some use? May we not learn 
from hence that black clothes are not so 
fit to wear in a hot sunny climate or sea- 
son as white ones ?” 

‘* What signifies philosophy that does 
not apply to some use?’ That is a senti- 
ment characteristic of Franklin, charac- 
teristic of the age in which he lived. In 
truth, the entire scientific and industrial 
progress of that century is an example 
of the application of it. 

The communication of electricity from 
one body to another by conduction had 
been pretty thoroughly studied after the 
time of Grey. Meanwhile it had been 
discovered that electrical excitement can 
be produced by bodies at a distance by 
induction, as it was termed. This, which 
is one of the most important phenomena, 
was investigated and its laws determined 
by Epinus. ; 

Volta, in 1775, invented the electropho- 
rus, an instrument which, once excited, 
seems to furnish an almost unlimited sup- 
ply of electricity, and to retain its powers 
fora long time. <A few years subsequent- 
ly he produced the condensing electrome- 
ter. It was reserved for him to close the 
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century by the grand invention called in 
honor of him the voltaic pile. Galvani 
had examined the phenomena of animal 
electricity. Volta, differing from him in 
his view of the facts, was led step by step 
to the construction of this wonderful ap- 
paratus. 

The voltaic pile has proved to be in- 
comparably the most important of elec- 
trical inventions. It revealed the prop- 
erties displayed by electricity when flow- 
ing in a current. Heretofore electricity 
had been chiefly studied when in a mo- 
tionless condition. The pile is the source 
of many of the grandest inventions and 
discoveries of the present age. 

Franklin’s kite experiment was the ver- 
ification of a lucky thought—a momentary 
inspiration. Volta’s pile was the issue of 
laborious reasoning and many prelimi- 
nary experiments. Estimated by the re- 
sults to which they have respectively | 
given rise, the palm must be awarded to | 
Volta’s discovery. Among the physical 
investigators of the eighteenth century, 
Volta stands first, Franklin next. I do 


not here take into account Newton's op- 
tical researches, for though they furnished 
a splendid specimen of the art of experi- 


menting, they threw an obstacle in the 
way of the study of the properties of light. 
It was the great authority of Newton, and 
the publication of his book (1704), that 
postponed the acceptance of the undula- 
tory theory for nearly a hundred years. 

Such is the result to which we come, 
so far as physical investigators are con- 
cerned. If we desired to determine Frank- 
lin’s place among the scientific men of the 
last century, we must compare the field 
in which he worked with other scientific 
fields, and that would carry us far beyond 
the limits of a short article such as this. 
Reluctantly, therefore, I must abandon 
that general survey, and ask my reader to 
accept a brief statement of what was doing 
in one other department as a sample of all 
the rest. 

The labors of many illustrious mathe- 
maticians and astronomers had complete- 
ly destroyed the mediwval, time-honored 
idea that the earth is the greatest, the no- 
blest object in the universe—a green foot- 
stool at the throne of God. It had been 
recognized as an insignificant globe, one 
of a family or group, the solar system. 

The eighteenth century undertook an 
exploration of the world. For this pur- 
pose it was necessary that two problems 





should be solved. These were—first, to 
ascertain the distance of the earth from 
the sun, and thereby obtain a measure of 
the size of the solar system; second, to 
determine, at least approximately, the 
distance of the stars, and thereby 
an estimate of the solar system 
universe. 

For determining the distance of the 
sun, Halley had proposed that advantage 
should be taken of the transit of Venus. 
This was suggested by a transit of Mer- 
cury observed by him at St. Helena, 
whither he had gone to make a catalogue 
of the southern stars. But transits of 
Venus are of infrequent occurrence, and 
as the next was not to happen till 1761, 
he had no expectation that he should live 
to see it. Though Gregory had preceded 
Halley in suggesting the importance of 


obtain 
in the 


| these transits, it was mainly through the 


exertions and influence of the latter that 
the project was carried into effect. He 
addressed a solemn exhortation to future 
astronomers not to neglect the great op- 
portunity, and to obtain from it one of 
the most important elements for a correct 
knowledge of the world. 

While this was in abeyance, several at- 
tempts were making at a solution of the 
second problem—to find the distance of the 
stars. Most conspicuous among them are 
those of Bradley, who discovered that the 
apparent place of a star in the heavens is 
not necessarily its true place, but that to 
which we refer it on account of the pro- 
gressive motion of light and the motion 
of the earth in her orbit round the sun. 
This aberration of the stars is considered 
to be the most direct proof furnished by 
astronomy of the planetary motion of the 
earth. 

Ten years after his publication of the 
aberration of the stars, Bradley added an- 
other discovery—that the earth's axis does 
not point in an invariable direction in 
space, but exhibits an oscillatory move- 
ment—nutation, as itis termed. Aberra- 
tion was discovered in 1727, nutation in 
1737. Both were the reward of an other- 
wise unsuccessful attempt to find the stel- 
lar parallax. While we may admire the 
skill with which Bradley’s observations 
were made, we can not but be astonished 
at the intellectual power with which they 
were interpreted, and the effects assigned 
to their proper causes. 

The pertinacity with which this prob- 
lem of finding the distance of the stars, or 
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their parallax, was pursued, is very inter- | 
Hooke thought he had discovered | 


esting. 
it, but found he was mistaken. Maskelyne 


was sent to St. Helena (1761) partly to 


observe the transit of Venus, partly to| perhaps the philosopher will look with 


determine the parallax of Sirius, supposed 
from its brillianey to be the nearest of the 
fixed These and at- 
tempts proved abortive. It was reserved 
for a later generation to succeed. How- 
ever, in these failures, or rather negative 
results, Herschel, toward the close of the 
century, found proofs of the vast magni- 
tude of interstellar spaces, and obtained 
juster views of the structure of the uni- 
verse, 
Astronomical 
kinds 


stars. 


other such 


instruments are of two 
those of precision, and those for ex- 
ploration. The instrument with which the 
exploration of the heavens was mainly 
conducted during the eighteenth century 
was the reflecting telescope. 
is well known, had given up the improve- 
ment of the refractor as hopeless. Dol- 
lond’s memoir on the construction of the 
achromatic was not published till 1758, 
nor until much later did that instrument 
come into use. Gregory had proposed the 
form of the reflector that still bears his 
name, in 1663, but could not construct it. 
A few years subsequently Newton had 
made two small ones of another form. 
Hadley, in 1719, made one five feet long. 
He was succeeded by Short, who made 
some large and fine ones; one for the King 
of Spain (1752), of twelve feet focus, for 
which he was paid $6000. His were all 
Gregorians. He also invented the equa- 
torial mounting. His work was, how- 
ever, greatly surpassed by Herschel, who 
eventually produced one of four feet in 
aperture and forty feet in length. 
Herschel’s astronomical discoveries de- 
pended not so much upon the size and per- 
fection of his instruments—the largest, 
just alluded to, could scarcely be consid- 
ered an optical suecess—as on the wonder- 
ful skill with which he interpreted what 
he saw. Very frequently he used what 
he termed the front view, the most im- 
perfect of all telescopic methods, on ac- 
count of the volumes of warm air that 
arise from the observer's person, and agi- 
tate the image he sees. There was scarce- 
ly a celestial phenomenon that escaped his 
attention—periodical stars, double stars, 
nebulz, the physical aspect of the planets, 
their rotation on their axes, the distribu- 
tion of universes in space, the proper mo- 
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tion of the solar system, the collocation 
and parallax of the stars. In the popular 


| view his grand triumph was the discovery 
| of Uranus, a planet beyond Saturn, but 


| 
| 
| 


more admiration on the revelations he 
made on the genesis of the universe and 
its magnificence. 

These pages would fail me were I to at- 
tempt to relate in detail the many minor 
scientific subjects that occupied the atten- 
tion of the eighteenth century—if, indeed, 
minor they can be called: how the pre- 
dicted return of Halley’s comet struck ey- 
ery one with wonder; how La Caille was 
sent to the Cape of Good Hope to deter 
mine the parallax of Mars, and make a 
catalogue of southern stars; how Bode 
published his celebrated law, which led to 
the discovery of the asteroids ; how Bou- 


| guerin Peruand Maskelyne in Scotland de- 
Newton, as 


termined the attraction of mountain mass- 
es, and how from those results Hutton 
(1778) computed the mean density of the 
earth, making it 4.5 times that of water ; 
how Cook’s first voyage was undertaken in 
1769 partly for the observation of the trans- 
it of Venus, and partly for the exploration 
of the Pacific Ocean ; how the measurement 
of time was rendered precise by Graham's 
invention of the mercurial pendulum and 
Harrison's invention of the gridiron ; how 
the more exact determination of terrestrial 
longitude was accomplished both by ob- 


| servations on the place of the moon, and 


by the transport of time; how the British 
government paid to the heirs of Mayer a 
reward of $15,000 for his tables, and to Har- 
rison $100,000 for his marine chronome- 
ter; how the reflecting quadrant—that 
all-important instrument in navigation— 
was invented by Godfrey; how the dis- 
putes respecting the figure of the earth 
were attempted to be settled by expeditions 
to Lapland and Peru. Conspicuous among 
the inventions of the age were the exquisite 
engines for correctly dividing or gradu- 
ating instruments for the measurement of 
angles. The century that had closed in 
the direction of physical research with 
the pile of Volta, closed in the astronom- 
ical with the Mécanique Céleste of Laplace. 

In this scientific work of the highest 
class—work connected with the ascertain- 
ment of the position of man in the uni- 
verse—Franklin took no part. His knowl- 
edge of mathematics was slender; he made 
no pretensions to astronomical skill. We 
‘an not, however, appreciate correctly the 
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value of what he did unless we compare | 


it with what was simultaneously doing by 
other investigators in other departments of 
knowledge. For the sake of this compar- 


fe 


derful scientific advancement of the eight- 


| eenth century was made against an unre- 


| mitting resistance. 


ison I have glanced at what was accom- | 


plished in the highest departments of hu- 
man knowledge. 

Itisonlyaglance. A completer survey 
would imply a presentment of the won- 
derful development of mathematics, the 
impulse received from the genius of New- 


Persons interested in 
upholding old modes of thought opposed 
it at every step, and that not by meeting 
it on its own principles, but by calling to 


| their aid extraneous considerations that 


| carried with them social penalties. 


ton and Leibnitz, the progress of natural | 


history in the hands of the contempora- 
ries of Linnzeus and Buffon, the discover- 
ies made by the microscope. How shall 
[ do justice to Black’s admirable experi- 
ments on latent heat, and their result as 
applied by Watt in the improvement of 
the low-pressure steam-engine, which, con- 
joined with the beautiful inventions of the 
cotton manufacture, revolutionized the in- 
dustry of the world? A summary must 
be imperfect indeed if it did not relate 
how oxygen, hydrogen, and many other 


Great 
as he was, and carefully as he wrote, New- 
ton himself could not escape. His theory 
of universal gravitation was regarded by 
very many, who could not understand the 
mathematical arguments by which it was 
sustained, with disfavor. The Royal So- 


| ciety had at its establishment been opposed 


} cept Nature. 


gases were discovered, and chemistry de- | 


veloped so rapidly that before the end of 
the century it was found needful to re- 
constitute it; how the diving-bell was in- 
vented in England, and the air-balloon in 
France ; how toward the close of the pe- 
riod geology, that science of ominous im- 
port, destined to destroy many a time-hon- 
ored fiction, obtruded itself—but here I 
must stop. 


A universal belief in diabolical agency 


because it was thought to assert the supe- 
riority of experimental evidence over that 
which was not experimental, and to re- 
ject the authority of antiquity. It would 
acknowledge no master, no teacher, ex- 
When Franklin proposed 
the protection of buildings by lightning- 
rods, it was looked upon as an impious 
thing. Science was denounced as ‘‘ guilty 
of presumption in erecting iron rods to 


draw the lightning from the clouds;” ‘‘an 


| impious attempt to control the artillery 


of heaven.” So popular and so cogent 
did these objections become that public 
lecturers in their advertisements have been 
known to announce their intention to 
show that ‘‘ the erection of lightning-rods 


is not chargeable with presumption, nor 


| inconsistent with any of the principles 
Two obstacles were in the way of indus- | 
trial improvement during the Dark Ages. | 


caused everything new or strange to be | 


attributed to magic. Roger 


It was thought, too, that the affairs of the 
world are carried forward mainly by Di- 
vine intervention, and hence that men | 


should be careful how they interfere. A 


phrase was in common use precisely ex- | 


pressing the difficulty. The would-be in- 


3acon and 
other old inventors found this to their cost. 


either of natural or revealed religion.” 
bes 

These arguments seem, however, to have 
carried little weight, for as late as 1770 
the use of rods was opposed on the ground 
that ‘‘as lightning is one of the means of 


| punishing the sins of mankind, and of 
| warning them from the commission of sin, 
| it is impious to prevent its full execution.” 


Franklin himself, referring to these things 


| in one of his letters, says, ‘‘It is well we 


| are not, as poor Galileo was, subjected to 


ventor was often warned by his comrades | 
to take heed : ‘‘It might be a tempting of | 


Providence.” 

But during the seventeenth century 
these superstitions were fast losing their 
foree, The approach of a period marked 


by industrial inventions was indicated by | 


the enactment of patent laws. Though 
very imperfect in their origin, they were 
based on the just principle of giving an 
inventor a temporary monopoly of his 
contrivance. 
It must not be forgotten that the won- 
Vor. LXI.—No. 362.—18 


the Inquisition for philosophical heresy.” 

When the powder magazine at Purfleet, 
which had been protected by Franklin’s 
pointed lightning-rods, was struck, a con- 
troversy arose, imbittered by the political 
feeling of the times (1777). Even the 
king himself entered into it. Persons 
seeking court favor were loud in their 


| condemnation of pointed conductors, loud 


in their praise of bluntones. As an indi- 


| cation of his Majesty’s views, the pointed 


| conductors were 


taken down from the 


| queen’s palace, and blunt ones substituted. 


Some of Franklin’s friends advised him to 
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reply to the attacks made on him, but he 


said: ‘* [have never entered into any con- | 


troversy in defense of my philosophical 


opinions; [ leave them to take their chance | 


in the world, 
experience will support them; if wrong, 
they ought to be refuted and rejected. 
Disputes are apt to sour one’s temper and 
disturb one’s quiet.” 

Weld, in his history of the Royal So- 
ciety, states that the king had an interview 
with Sir John Pringle, president of the 
Royal Society, during which he earnestly 
entreated him to use his influence in the 
support of blunt conductors. The reply 
of the president was to the effect that duty 


If they are right, truth and | 


as well as inclination would always in- | 
duce him to execute his Majesty’s wishes | 


to the utmost of his power; ‘‘ but, sire,” 
operations of nature.” 


manner the course taken by scientific men 
in the last century. In the terrible con- 
vulsion, political and religious, which 
marked its close in France, they had no 
direct agency. That was the work of the 
literati. They never pressed their theo- 
logical adversaries with the observations 
and experiments they had made, but, like 
Franklin, left the vindication of them to 
Timeand Truth. Like Pringle, they would 
not interpret them to suit the political or 
theological demand of the hour. They 
left what they were doing to produce its 
effect silently. 

Make known the facts; leave people to 
draw inferences at their leisure! Was 
there not something insincere, something 
that implied a want of courage, in that ? 

The scientific men of the last century 
are not to be accused of insincerity or ti- 
midity. They ardently desired that the 
truths they were in possession of should 
be widely diffused. They saw that the 
great errors of the times could be more 
effectually run down in a ‘‘still hunt” 
than by a clamor of horns. Was there 
any reason that they should subject them- 
selves to inconvenience, or something 
worse? Truth has no need of martyrs. 
It is strong enough to take care of itself. 

A very interesting illustration of this 
desire to avoid disturbing the intellectual 
slumbers of the illiterate is afforded by the 
publication of works in a language they 
could not read. After the renaissance of 
science most scientific books were publish- 
ed in Latin, a language which at that time 


secured European circulation, that being 


the chief motive for its use. But as the 
eighteenth cextury approached, the motive 
changed. Now publication in Latin was 
for the sake of concealment from the vul 
gar. Thus Dr. Thomas Burnet published 
in 1680 a work in Latin entitled The Sa 
cred Theory of the Earth. It met wit] 
singular success; was highly commended 
by King Charles II.; the Spectator ad 
mired its good sense and charming dress: 
Addison himself wrote a Latin ode in its 
praise. Burnet received a more substan- 
tial token of approval in an appointment 
as clerk of the closet of King William, 
But a dozen years afterward he publish- 
ed another Latin work. The times had 
changed. Opinions that had passed with 


| out rebuke were no longer tolerated. In 
said he, ‘‘I can not reverse the laws and | 


vain he declared that he would only plead 


| this in his defense, that he wrote these 
, . . . e | 
These anecdotes illustrate in a striking | 


things for the learned and the clergy, in 


| a language not understood by the vulgar, 


and he would by no means justify those 
who spread lightly such sacred, not to say 
mysterious, subjects among them to be 
debated over their cups.” But all this 
came too late. He was taught that works 
such as his were now inadmissible. He 
was directed to retire from his post of 
clerk of the closet of his Majesty. 

As the eighteenth century passed on, 
writing books in Latin became less and 
less frequent. Toward its close a motto 
on the title-page was all that remained. 
Thus Priestley, who was a very good 
scholar, adorns his history of electricity 
with the line, ** Causa latet, vis est notissi- 
ma.” In my History of the Intellectual 
Development of Europe, Vol. II., Chap. 
VI., I have considered the advantages and 
disadvantages of this exchange of Latin 
for the vernacular. It was by no means 
an unmixed good. An author could no 
longer speak for himself. He must address 
his foreign reader through the medium of 
a translator or interpreter, and, as the 
writer of these pages, some of whose books 
have been translated into a dozen different 
languages, can testify, is often made re- 
sponsible for statements alien to his own 
opinions, and guilty of the most mortify- 
ing scientific blunders. 

In early life Franklin had had some lit- 
tle instruction in Latin, but as his cireum- 
stances grew easier, he spared no pains to 
make himself master of French, and was 





soon able to read that language with ease. 
| To this he afterward added Italian and 
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had been 


Spanish. Meantime his Latin 
altogether forgotten. He found, not with- | 
out surprise and pleasure, that his new ac- 
quisition of these modern tongues smooth- 
ed the way for renewing and improving | 
his knowledge of Latin. Hence he ear 
nestly recommended students ‘ 
by acquiring modern languages first, and | 
then proceed to the ancient, since if they 


to begin 


should, as is too often the case, quit their 
studies, they would find that what they 
had learned of Latin would be altogether 
useless, but it would have been better had 
they begun with French, and then pro- 
ceeded to Italian and Latin. For though, 
after spending the same time, they should | 
quit the study of languages, and never 
have arrived at Latin, they would have | 
acquired another tongue or two, that, be 
ing in modern use, might be 
to them in common life.” 

It could not Franklin’s 
common-sense that the reasons formerly 
urged in behalf of classical studies had 
ost most of their force. Latin and Greek 
had ceased to be the depositories of human | 
knowledge; they had been supplanted by | 
modern languages. For other causes the | 
Church herself had recognized the neces- 
sitvofachange. In Protestant countries 
publie worship was no longer conducted | 
in a dead tongue, but in the living vernac- 
war. When Franklin was one of a board | 
of trustees to organize a public school in 
Philadelphia, he attempted to carry his | 
ideas into effect, and was only restrained | 
by finding that some of its influential and | 
rich supporters intimated that they should 
withhold their subscriptions unless pre- | 
cedence were given to the classics. He | 
yielded his point for the sake of the mon- | 
ey, or perhaps, more correctly, for the sake 
of the school. 


serviceable 
| 


escape clear 


l 
; 


\ 


I intended in these pages to limit my 
remarks to Franklin's scientific position, 
but that would be to represent very inad 
equately the whole life of this great man. 
Let us remember that his electrical re- 
searches, on which his scientific celebrity 
must mainly depend, occupied at the most 
only seven or eight years, and then were 
abandoned because of the pressure of po- 
litical affairs. Not by his scientifie life, 
but by his political, will Franklin be 
judged of by his countrymen. In that 
He conducted 
the foreign affairs that gave independence 
to America. No other American could 
have stood in his place, and have done 
what he did. 
reputation gave him position before the 
eves of the French court, and added force 


his true grandeur is seen. 


Very true, his scientific 


to his urgent entreaties for money and an 


|}army and a fleet to aid his struggling 


countrymen. No one can rise from a pe 


rusal of his political writings, from the 


time of the Albany Commission to the 
close of his eventful life, without recog 
nizing his great intellectual ability, his 
political foresight. To meet the trained 
statesmen of England, to conduct success 
fully to a close negotiations which were 
the most important in which they could 


engage, since the partition, the disrup 


| tion, of the British Empire was involved, 


demanded a clear head, a piercing eve, 
and a calm judgment. The result | 
accomplished was of far more importance 
to mankind than any philosophical ex 
periment he ever made—a vast continent 
dedicated to human freedom. Contem- 
plated from this point of view, Franklin 
appears as one of the greatest men of 
his generation. His electrical discover- 
ies, brilliant as they were, were only em 
bellishments of his life. 


e 
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CHAPTER XLI. 
BAT OF THE GILL. 


hye that same evening the cottage | 
) in the gill was well snowed up, as 
befell it every winter, more or less hand- 
somely, according to the wind. The 
wind was in the right way to do it truly 
now, with just enough draught to pile 
bountiful wreaths, and not enough of 





wild blast to scatter them again. 


of the Gill,” as Mr. Bert was called, sat 
by the fire, with his wife and daughter, 
and listened very calmly to the whistle 
of the wind, and the sliding of the soft 
fall that blocked his window-panes. 

Insie was reading, Mrs. Bert was knit- 
ting stockings, and Mr. Bert was think- 
ing of his own strange life. It never 
once occurred to him that great part of 
its strangeness sprang from the oddities 


T 


i 


‘Bat | of his own nature, any more than a man 
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who has been in a quarrel believes that | 
he could have kept out of it. ‘* Matters 
beyond my own control have forced me 
to do this and that,” is the sure belief of 
every man whose life has run counter to 
his fellows, through his own inborn di- | 
versity. In this man’s nature were two | 
strange points, sure (if they are strong 
enough to survive experience) to drive | 
anybody into strange ways: he did not 
care for money, and he contemned rank. 
How these two horrible twists got into 
his early composition is more than can be 
told, and in truth it does not matter. But 
being quite incurable, and meeting with 
no sympathy, except among people who 
aspired to them only, and failed—if they | 
ever got the chance of failing—these dep- 
ravations from the standard of mankind | 
drove Christopher Bert from the beaten 
tracks of life. Providence offered him 
several occasions of return into the ordi- 
nary course; for after he had cast abroad | 
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a very nice inheritance, other two for- | 
tunes fell to him, but found him as diffi- | 
cult as ever to stay with. Not that he | 
was lavish upon luxury of his own, for 
no man could have simpler tastes, but | 
that he weakly believed in the duty of | 
benevolence, and the charms of gratitude. 
Of the latter it is needless to say that he | 
got none, while with the former he pro- | 
duced some harm. When all his bread 
was cast upon the waters, he set out to 
earn his own crust as best he might. 

Hence came a chapter of accidents, and 
a volume of motley incidents in various 
climes, and upon far seas. Being a very 
strong, active man, with gift of versatile 
hand and brain, and early acquaintance 
with handicrafts, Christopher Bert could | 
earn his keep, and make in a year almost | 
as much as he used to give away, or lend 
without redemption, in a general day of | 
his wealthy time. Hard labor tried to | 
make him sour, but did not succeed | 
therein. 

Yet one thing in ail this experience 
vexed him more than any hardship, to 
wit, that he never could win true fellow- 
ship among his new fellows in the guild 
of labor. Some were rather surly, others 
very pleasant (from a warm belief that 
he must yet come into money); but what- 
somever or whosoever they were, or of | 
whatever land, they all agreed that Chris- 
topher Bert was not of their communion. 
Manners, appearance, education, freedom 
from prejudice, and other wide diversi- | 
























































































































































ties marked him as an interloper, and 
perhaps a spy, among the enlightened 
working-men of the period. Over and 
over again he strove to break down this 
barrier; but thrice as hard he might have 
striven, and found it still too strong for 
him. This and another circumstance at 
last impressed him with the superior val 


| ue of his own society. Much as he loved 


the working-man—in spite of all experi- 
ence of him—that worthy fellow would 
not have it, but felt a truly and piously 
hereditary scorn for ‘‘a gentleman as took 


| a order, when, but for being a blessed fool, 


he might have stood there giving it.” 
The other thing that helped to drive 
him from this very dense array was his 


| own romantic marriage, and the copious 


birth of children. After the sensitive age 
was past, and when the sensibles ought to 
reigu—for then he was past five-and-thir- 


| ty—he fell (for the first time of his life) 
| into a violent passion of love for a beau- 


tiful Jewish maid barely turned seven- 
teen; Zilpah admired him, for he was of 
noble aspect, rich with variety of thoughts 
and deeds. With women he had that pe- 
culiar power which men of strong char- 


| acter possess; his voice was like music, 
j and his words as good as poetry, and he 


scarcely ever seemed to contradict him- 
self. Very soon Zilpah adored him; and 
then he gave notice to her parents that 
she was to be his wife. These stared con- 
siderably, being very wealthy people, of 
high Jewish blood (and thus the oldest of 
the old), and steadfast most—where all are 


| steadfast—to thei? own race of religion. 


Finding their astonishment received se- 
renely, they locked up their daughter, 
with some strong expressions; which they 
redoubled when they found the door wide 
open in the morning. Zilpah was gone, 
and they seratched out her name from 
the surface of their memories. 
Christopher Bert, being lawfully mar- 
ried—for the local restrictions scorned the 
ease of a foreigner and a Jewess—crossed 
the Polish frontier with his mules and 
tools, and drove his little covered cart 
through Austria... And here he lit upon, 
and helped in some predicament of the 
road, a spirited young Englishman under- 
going the miseries of the grand tour, the 
son and heir of Philip Yordas. Dunean 
was large and crooked of thought—as 
every true Yordas must be—and finding 
a mind in advance of his own by several 
years of such sallyings, and not yet even 
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swerving toward the turning goal of cor- 
pulence, the young man perceived that he 
had hit upon a prophet. 

For Bert scarcely ever talked at all of 
his generous ideas. <A prophet’s proper 
mantle is the long cloak of Harpocrates, 
and best vaticinations are inspired 
more than uttered. So it came about that 
Dunean Yordas, difficult he to 
lead, largely shared the devious courses 
of Christopher Bert the workman, and 
these few months of friendship made a 
lasting mark upon the younger man. 


his 


as was 


Soon after this a heavy blow befell the | 


ingenious wanderer. 


of engineering, or at any rate much bold- 


ness of it; which led him to conceive a 
brave idea concerning some tributary of | 


the Po. The idea 
and might have led to many blessings; 


was sound and 


: : ogi | 
but Nature, enjoying her bad work best, 

He left an | 
oozy channel drying (like a glanderous | 


recoiled upon her improver. 


and virulent fever 
All of his eight ehil- 


in Aucust; 
came into his tent. 


sponge) 


dren died except his youngest son Maun- | 


der: his own strong frame was shaken 
sadly; and his loving wife lost all her 
strength and buxom beauty. 
ered the remnants of his race, and strick- 


en but still unconquered, took his way to | 
‘The residue of | 

33 . . “a 
us must go home,” he said, after all his | 


a long-forgotten land. 


wanderings. 


In London, of course, he was utterly 
forgotten, although he had spent much | 


substance there, in the days of sanguine 
charity. Durham was his native coun- 
ty, where he might have been a leading 
man, if more like other men. 
politan” as he was, and strong in his own 
opinions still, the force of vears, and sor- 
row, and long striving, told upon him. 
He had felt a longing to mend the kettles 
of the house that once was his; but when 
he came to the brink of Tees his stout 
heart failed, and he could not cross. 

Instead of that he turned away, to look 
for his old friend Yordas; not to be pa- 
tronized by him—for patronage he would 
have none—but from hankering after a 
congenial mind, and to touch upon kind 
memories. Yordas was gone, as pure an 
outeast as himself, and his name almost 
forbidden there. He thought it a part of 
the general wrong, and wandered about 
to see the land, with his eyes wide open 
as usual. 


‘*Cosmo- 


Among his many | 
arts and trades, he had some knowledge | 


> | 
fine, | 


| type of truth. 


He gath- | 
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There was nothing very beautiful in 
the land, and nothing at all attractive, 
except that it commanded length of view, 
and in rugged strength 
This, however, pleased him well, and here 
he resolved to set up his staff, if means 
could be found to make it grow. 
the higher fells he could behold (when 
ever the weather him) the 
dromedary humps of certain hills, at the 
tail whereof he had at school—a 
charming mist of retrospect. And he 
felt, though it might have been hard to 
make him own it, a deeply seated joy 
that here he should be long lengths out 
of reach of the most highly illuminated 
working-man. 
thing, but consistent forever in coming 


was noble its 


From 
encouraged 


been 


This was an inconsistent 


to pass. 

Where the will is, there the way is, if 
the will be only wise. Bert found out a 
way of living in this howling wilderness, 
as his poor wife would have called it, if 
she had been a bad wife. Unskillful as 
he had shown himself in the matter of 
silver and gold, he had won great skill in 
the useful metals, especially in steel—the 
And here in a break of 
rock he discovered a slender vein of a 
slate-gray mineral, distinct from cobalt, 
but not unlike it, such as he had found 
in the Carpathian Mountains, and which 
in metallurgy had no name yet, for its 
value was known to very few. Buta le- 
| gend of the spot declared that the ancient 
cutlers of Bilbao owed much of their fame 
to the use of this mineral in the careful 
process of conversion. 

‘I can make a living out of it, and 
| that is all I want,” said Bert, 
| moderately sanguine still. ‘‘I know a 

manufacturer who has faith in me, and is 
| doing all he can against the supremacy of 
| Sheffield, If I can make arrangements 
| with him, we will settle here, and keep to 
| our own affairs for the future.” 

| He built him a cottage in lonely snug- 
| ness, far in the waste, and outside even of 
| the range of title-deeds, though he paid a 
Ei rent to the manor, to save trouble, 


who was 


and to satisfy his conscience of the miner- 
al deposit. By right of discovery, lease, 
and user, this became entirely his, as no- 
body else had ever heard of it. So by the 
fine irony of facts it came to pass, first, 
that the squanderer of three fortunes 
| united his lot with a Jewess; next, that a 
great ‘‘cosmopolitan” hugged a strict cor- 
ner of jealous monopoly; and again, that 
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a champion of communism insisted upon 
his exclusive right to other people’s prop- 
erty. However, for all that, it might not 
be easy to find a more consistent man. 

Here Maunder, the surviving son, grew 
up, and Insie, their last child, was born; 
and the land enjoyed peace for twenty 
years, because it was of little value. <A 
man who had been about the world so 
loosely must have found it hard to be 
boxed up here, except for the lowering of 
strength and pride by sorrow of affection, 
and sore bodily affliction. But the air of 
the moorland is good for such troubles. 
Bert possessed a happy nature; and per- 
haps it was well that his children could 
say, ‘‘We are nine; but only two to 
feed.” 

It must have been the whistling wind, 
a long memorial sound, which sent him, 
upon this snowy December night, back 
among the echoes of the past; for he al- 
ways had plenty of work to do, even in 
the winter evenings, and was not at all 
given to foldedarms. And before he was 
tired of his short warm rest, his wife 
asked, *‘ Where is Maunder ?” 

**T left him doing his work,” he re- 
plied; ‘the had a great heap still to clear. 
He understands his work right well. He 
will not go to bed till he has done it. We 
inust not be quite snowed up, my dear.” 

Mrs. Bert shook her head: having lost 
so many children, she was anxious about 
the rest of them. But before she could 
speak again, a heavy leap against the 
door was heard; the strong latch rattled, 
and the timbers creaked. Insie jumped 
up to see what it meant, but her father 
stopped her, and went himself. When 
he opened the door, a whirl of snow flew 
in, and through the glitter and the flutter 
a great dog came reeling, and rolled upon 
the floor, a mighty lump of bristled white- 
Mrs. Bert was terrified, for she 
thought it was a wolf, not having found 
it in her power to believe that there could 
be such a desert place without wolves in 
the winter-time. 

‘Why, Saracen!” said Insie; ‘‘I de- 
elare it is! You poor old dog, what can 
have brought you out this weather ?” 

Both her parents were surprised to see 
her sit down on the floor and throw her 
arms around the neck of this self-invited 
and very uncouth visitor. For the girl 
forgot all of her trumpery concealments 
in the warmth of her feeling for a poor 
lost dog. 


ness. 





Saracen looked at her, with a view to 
dignity. He had only seen her once be 
fore, when Pet brought him down (both 
for company and safeguard), and he was 
not a dog who would dream of recogniz 
ing a person to whom he had been rashly 
introduced. And he knew that he was in 
a mighty difficulty now, which made self- 
respect all the more imperative. How 
ever, on the whole, he had been pleased 
with Insie at their first interview, and 
had patronized her—for she had an honest 
fragrance, and a little taste of salt—and 
now with a side look he let her know that 
he did not wish to hurt her feelings, al- 
though his business was not with her, 
3ut if she wanted to give him some re- 
freshment, she might do so, while he was 
considering. 

The fact was, though he could not tell 
it, and would scorn to do so if he could, 
that he had not had one bit to eat for 
more hours than he could reckon. That 


| wicked hostler at Middleton had taken his 


money and disbursed it upon beer, adding 
insult to injury by remarking, in the hear- 
ing of Saracen (while strictly chained), 
that he was a deal too fat already. So 
vile a sentiment had deepened into pas- 
sion the dog’s ever dominant love of 
home; and when the darkness closed 
upon him in an unknown hungry hole, 
without even a horse for company, any 
other dog would have howled; but this 
dog stiffened his tail with self-respect. 
He scraped away all the straw to make a 
clear area for his experiment, and then he 
stood up like a pillar, or a fine kangaroo, 
and made trial of his weight against the 
chain, Feeling something give, or show 
propensity toward giving, he said to him- 
self that here was one more triumph for 
him oyer the presumptuous intellect of 
man. The chain might be strong enough 
to hold a ship, and the great leathern col- 
lar to secure a bull; but the fastening of 
chain to collar was unsound, by reason of 
the rusting of a rivet. 

Retiring to the manger for a better 
length of rush, he backed against the wall 
for a fulerum to his spring, while the roll 
of his chest and the breadth of his loins 
quivered with tight muscle. Then off 
like the charge of a cannon he dashed, the 
loop of the collar flew out of the rivet, 
and the chain fell clanking on the pav- 
ing-bricks. With grim satisfaction the 
dog set off in the track of the horse for 
Scargate Hall. And now he sat panting 
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in the cottage of the gill, to tell his dis- 
covery and to crave for help. 

‘*Where do you come from, and what 
do you want?” asked Bert, as the dog, 
soon beginning to recover, looked round 
at the door, and then back again at him, 
and jerked up his chin impatiently. ‘* In- 
sie, you seem to know this fine fellow. 
Where have you met him? And whose 
Why, that is the 
name of the dog who is everybody's terror 


dog is he? Saracen! 
at Scargate.”’ 

‘I gave him some water one day,” 
said Insie, ‘‘ when he was terribly thirsty. 
But he seems to know you, father, better 
than He wants you to do some- 
thing, and he scorns me.” 

For Saracen, failing of articulate speech, 
was uttering volumes of entreaty with his 


me. 


eyes, which were large, and brown, and | 
full of clear expression under eyebrows of | 


rich tan; and then he rau to the door, put 
up one heavy paw and shook it, and ran 
back, and pushed the master with his noz- 
zle, and then threw back his great head 
and long velvet ears, and opening his 
enormous jaws, gave vent to a mighty 
howl which shook the roof. 

‘*Oh, put him out, put him out! open 
the door!” 
terror. ‘‘If he is nota wolf, he is a great 
deal worse.” 

‘‘ His master is out in the snow,” cried 
Bert; ‘‘ perhaps buried in the snow, and 
he is come to tell us. Give me my hat, 
child, and my thick coat. 
lighted he is, poor fellow ! 
comes Maunder! 
friend. Maunder, go and fetch the other 
shovel. There is somebody lost in the 
snow, I believe. We must follow this 
dog immediately.” 


Oh, here 


“Not till you both have had much | 


exclaimed Mrs. Bert, in fresh | 


See how de- | 


Now lead the way, my | 


soon be up. a kettle boiling, and 

some warm clothes ready. Perhaps we 
shall be hours away; but have no fear, 
Maunder is the boy for snow-drifts.” 

The young man being of a dark and 
silent nature, quite unlike his father’s, 
made no reply, nor even deigned to give 
a smile, but seemed to be wonderfully 
taken with the dog, who in many ways 
resembled him. Then he cast both shov- 
els on his shoulder at the door, and strode 
forth, and stamped upon the path that he 
had cleared. His father a stout 
stick, the dog leaped past them, and led 
them out at once upon the open moor. 

‘“We are in for a night of it,” said 

| Mr. Bert, and his son did not contradict 
| him. 

‘The dog goes first, then I, then you,” 
he said to his father, with his deep slow 
tone. And the elderly man, whose chief 
puzzle in life—since he had given up the 
problem of the world—was the nature of 
his only son, now wondered again, as he 
seldom ceased from wondering, whether 
this boy despised or loved him. The young 
fellow always took the very greatest care 
| of his father, as if he were a child to be 
| protected, and he never showed the small- 
est sign of disrespect. Yet Maunder was 
| not the true son of his father, but of some 

ancestor, whose pride sprang out of dust 

| at the outrageous idea of a kettle-mend- 
ing Bert, and embodied itself in this 
Maunder. 

The large-minded father never dream- 
| ed of such a trifle, but felt in such wea- 


Keep 


took 


ther, with the snow above his leggings, 
| that sometimes it is good to have a large- 
| bodied son. 


} 
| CHAPTER XLII. 


plenty food,” the mother said: ‘* out upon | 


the moors, this bad, bad night, and for | 


leagues possibly to travel. My son and 
my husband are much too good. You 
bad dog, why did you come, pestilent ? 
But you shall have food also. _ Insie, pro- 
vide him. While I make to eat your 
father and your brother.”’ 

Saracen would hardly wait, starving as 
he was; but seeing the men prepare to 
start, he made the best of it, and cleared 
out a colander of victuals in a minute. 

‘*Put up what is needful for a starving 
traveller,” Mr. Bert said to the ladies. 
‘‘ We shall want no lantern; the snow 
gives light enough, and the moon will 


A CLEW OF BUTTONS. 


WHEN Jack o’ the Smithies met his old 
| commander, as related by himself, at the 
| house of Mr. Mordacks, everything seem- 
jed to be going on well for Sir Duncan, 
j}and badly for his sisters. The general 

factor, as he hinted long ago, possessed 
| certain knowledge which the Middleton 
| lawyer fondly supposed to be confined to 
| himself and his fair clients. Sir Duncan 
| refused to believe that the ladies could 
jever have heard of such a document as 
| that which, if valid, would simply expel 
them; for, said he, ‘‘If they know of it, 
they are nothing less than thieves to con- 
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ceal it and continue in possession. Of a | 


lawyer I could fancy it, but never of a 
lady.” 

‘*My good sir,” answered the sarcastic 
Mordacks, ‘*a lady's conscience is not the 
same as a gentleman’s, but bears more re- 
semblance to a lawyer's. A lady’s honor 
is of the very highest standard; but the 


standard depends upon her state of mind; | 


and that, again, depends upon the condi- 
tion of her feelings. You must not sup- 
pose me to admit the faintest shadow of 
disrespect toward your good sisters; but 
ladies are ladies, and facts are facts; and 
the former can always surmount the lat- 
ter; while a man is comparatively help- 
less. I know that Mr. Jellicorse, their 
man of law, is thoroughly acquainted 
with this interesting deed; his first duty 
was to apprise them of it; and that, you 
may be quite sure, he has done.” 

*‘T hope not. Iam sure not. <A law- 
yer does not always employ hot haste in 
an unwelcome duty.” 

‘True enough, Sir Dunean. But the 
duty here was welcome. Their knowl- 
edge of that deed, and of his possession 
of it, would make him their master, if he 
Not that old Jellicorse 
would think of such a thing. He is a 
man of high principle like myself, of a 
lofty conscience, and even sentimental. 
But lawvers are just like the rest of man- 
kind. Their first consideration is their 
bread and cheese; though some of them 
certainly seem ready to accept it even in 
the toasted form.” 

‘“You may say what you like, Mor- 
dacks, my sister Philippa is far too up- 
right, and Eliza too good, for any such 
thing to be possible. However, that ques- 
tion may abide. I shall not move until I 
have some one to do it for. I have no 
great atfection for a home which cast me 
forth, whether it had a right to do so or 
not. But if we succeed in the more im- 
portant matter, it will be my duty to re- 
cover the estates, for the benefit of anoth- 
er. You are sure of your proofs that it is 
the boy ?” 

‘*As certain as need be. And we will 
make it surer when you meet me there 
the week after next. For the reasons I 
have mentioned, we must wait till then. 
Your yacht is at Yarmouth. You have 
followed my advice in approaching by 
sea, and not by land, and in hiring at Yar- 
mouth for the purpose. But you never 
should have come to York, Sir Duncan; 


chose to be so. 


this is a very great mistake of yours 
They are almost sure to hear of it. And 
even your name given in our best inn! 
But luckily they never see a newspaper 
at Seargate.” 

‘“T follow the taecties with which you 
suececd—all above-board, and no strata 
gems. Your own letter brought me: but 
perhaps Lam too old to be so impatient. 
a shall I meet you, and on what 
day ?” 
| “This day fortnight, at the Thorniwick 
| 
| 


Inn, I shall hope to be with you at three 
o'clock, and perhaps bring somebody with 
me. If I fixed an earlier day, I should 
| only disappoint you. For many things 
|have to be delicately managed; and 
among them, the running of a certain 
cargo, without serious consequence. For 
that we may trust a certain very skillful 
youth. For the rest you must trust to a 
clumsier person, your humble land-agent 
and surveyor—titles inquired into and 
verified, at a tenth of solicitors’ charges.” 

* Well,” said Sir Dunean, ‘‘ you shall 
verify mine, as soon as you have verified 
my son, and my title to him. Good-by, 
Mordacks. Iam sure you mean me well, 
but you seem to be very long about it.” 

‘* Hot climates breed impatience, sir. A 
true son of Yorkshire is never in a hurry. 
The general complaint of me is concern- 
ing my wild rapidity.” 

‘** You are like the grocer, whose goods, 
if they have any fault at all, have the op- 
posite one to what the customer finds in 
them. Well, good-by, Mordacks. You 
are a trusty friend, and I thank you.” 

These words from Sir Duncan Yordas 
were not merely of commonplace. For 
he was a man of great self-reliance, quick 
conclusion, and strong resolve. These had 
served him well in India, and insured his 
fortune; while early adversity and bitter 
losses had tempered the arrogance of his 
race. After the loss of his wife and child, 
and the breach with all his relatives, he 
had led a life of peril and hard labor, 
varied with few pleasures. When first 
he learned from Edinburgh that the ship 
conveying his only child to the care of 
the mother’s relatives was lost, with all on 
board, he did all in his power to make in- 
quiries. But the illness and death of his 
wife, to whom he was deeply attached, 
overwhelmed him. For while with some 
people ‘‘one blow drives out another,” 
with some the second serves only to drive 
home, deepen, and aggravate the first. 
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For years he was satisfied to believe both 
losses irretrievable. And so he might still 


have gone on believing, except for a queer | 


little accident. 


of English sailors, lazily playing, in a 
shady place by the side of the road, at 
hole-penny. 


Duncan was passing, he cried, ‘‘ Here, 
Jack, you give me change of one of them, 
and I'll have at you again, my boy. As 
good as a guinea with these blessed nig- 
Come back to their home, I b'lieve 
they are, same as I wish I was; 
—ask this gen’leman.” 

The other 


gers. 


swore that they 
per farden”; until the tars, being too tip- 
sy for much fighting, referred the ques- 
tion to Sir Duncan. 

Three hollow beads of gold were what 
they showed him, and he knew them at 


One of them seemed to have | 
his pocket cleared out, for just as Sir | 
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he came to, he was twenty leagues from 
Searborough, on board of h's Majesty’s 


recruiting brig the Harpy. He felt in 


| his pocket for the wedding-ring, and in- 
Being called to Caleutta upon govern- | 
ment business, he happened to see a pair | 


once for his little boy’s buttons, the work- | 


manship being peculiar to one village of 
his district, and one family thereof. The 
sailor would thankfully have taken one 


| was sometimes out of keeping 


|} cumstances 
rale gold | 

| duced 
were | 
‘‘naught but brass, and not worth a cop- | 


stead of that, there were these three beads. 

Sir Duncan was sorry for his sad disas- 
ter, and gave him ten more rupees to get 
over it. And then he discovered that the 
poor forsaken maiden’s name was Sally 
Watkins. Sally was the daughter of a 
rich pawnbroker, whose frame of mind 
with its 
feelings, 
but cir- 
to lead 


true contents. He had very fine 
and real warmth of sympathy ; 
sometimes 
into the wrong channel, and in- 
him to kick his children out of 

In the middle of the family he 
kicked out Sally, almost before her turn 
was come; and she took a place at £4 a 
year, to disgrace his memory 


seemed 
them 
1 


doors. 


as she said 
carrying off these buttons, and the jack- 
et, which he had bestowed upon her, in a 


| larger interval. 


There was no more to be learned than 
this from the intercepted bridegroom. He 


| said that he might have no objection to go 


rupee apiece for them ; but Sir Duncan | 


gave him thirty for the three— 
metallic value—upon his pledging honor 
to tell all he knew about them, and make 
affidavit, if required. 
knew, to the best of his knowledge, and 
swore to it when sober, accepted a refresh- 
er, and made oath to it again, with some 
lively particulars added. 


their full | 


on with bis love again, as soon as the war 
was over, leastways, if it was made worth 
his while; but he had come across another 


| girl, at the Cape of Good Hope, and he 


Then he told all he | 


And the facts | 


that he deposed to, and deposited, were | 


these: 
Being down upon his luck, about a 
twelvemonth back, he thought of keeping 


believed that this time the Lord was in it, 
for she had been born in a ecaul, and he 
had got it. With such a dispensation Sir 
Dunean Yordas saw no right to interfere, 
but left the course of true love to itself, 
after taking down the 
‘* Ned Faithful.” 
However, he resolved to follow out the 


sailor’s name— 


| clew of beads, though without much hope 


company with a nice young woman, and | 
settling down until a better time turned | 


up; and happening to get a month's 


at Searborough, he strolled about the street 
a bit, and kept looking down the railings 
for a servant-girl who might have got her 
wages in her work-box. Clean he was, 
and taut, and clever, beating up street in 
Sunday rig, keeping sharp look-out for a 
consort, and in three or four tacks he 
hailed one. As nice a young partner as 
a lad could want, and his meaning was to 
buckle to for the winter. But the night 


Of the three in his 
possession he kept one, and one he sent to 
Edinburgh, and the third to York, hav- 


of any good result. 


| ing heard of the great sagacity, vigor, and 
wages from a schooner of ninety-five tons | 


| large reward upon discovery. 


strict integrity of Mr. Mordacks, all of 
which he sharpened by the promise of a 
Then he 
went back to his work, until his time of 
leave was due, after twenty years of ar- 


duous and distinguished service. In 


| troublous times, no private affairs, how- 
| ever urgent, should drive him from his 
| post. 


before the splicing-day, what happened to | 


him he never could tell after. He was 
bousing up his jib, as a lad is bound to do, 
before he takes the breakers. And when 


Now, eager as he was when in Eng- 
land once again, he was true to his char- 
acter and the discipline of life. He had 
proof that the matter was in very good 
hands, and long command had taught 
him the necessity of obedience. Any pre- 
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vious Yordas would have kicked against 
the pricks, rushed forward, and scattered 


everything. But Sir Duncan was now of | 


a different fibre. He left York at once, 
as Mordacks advised, and posted to Yar- 
mouth, before the roads were blocked 
with snow, and while Jack o’ the Smithies 
was returning to his farm. And from 
Yarmouth he set sail for Scarborough, in 
a sturdy little coaster, which he hired by 
the week. From Searborough he would 
run down to Bridlington—not too soon, 
for fear of setting gossip going, but in 
time to meet Mordacks at Flamborough, 
as agreed upon. 

That gentleman had other business in 
hand, which must not be neglected; but 
he gave to this matter a very large share 
of his time, and paid five-and-twenty 
pounds for the trusty roadster, who liked 
the taste of Flamborough pond, and the 
salt air on the oats of Widow Tapsy’s 
stable, and now regularly neighed and 
whisked his tail as soon as he found him- 
self outside Monk Bar. By favor of this 
horse and of his own sword and pistols, 
Mordacks spent nearly as much time now 
at Flamborough as he did in York; but 
unluckily he had been obliged to leave 
on the very afternoon before the run 
was accomplished, and Carroway slain so 
wickedly; for he hurried home to meet 
Sir Duncan, and had not heard the bad 
news when he met him. 

That horrible murder was a sad blow to 
him, not only as a man of considerable 
kindness and desire to think well of every 
one—so far as experience allows it—but 
also because of the sudden apparition of 
the law rising sternly in front of him. 
Justice in those days was not as now: her 
truer name was Nemesis. After such an 
outrage to the dignity of the realm, an 
example must be made, without much 
consideration whether it were the right 
one. If Robin Lyth were caught, there 
would be the form of trial, but the prin- 
cipal point would be to hang him. Like 
the rest of the world, Mr. Mordacks at 
first believed entirely in his guilt; but 
unlike the world, he did not desire to have 
him caught, and brought straightway to 
the gallows. Instead of seeking him, 
therefore, he was now compelled to avoid 
him, when he wanted him most; for it 
never must be said that a citizen of note 
had discoursed with such a criminal, and 
allowed him to escape. On the other 
hand, here he had to meet Sir Duncan, 


| and tell him that all those grand promises 
were shattered, that in finding his only 
son all he had found was a cowardly mur- 
derer flying for his life, and far better left 
at the bottom of the sea. For once in a 
way, as he dwelt upon all this, the gen- 
eral factor became down-hearted, his vig- 
orous face lost the strong lines of deci 
sion, and he even allowed his mouth to 
open without anything to put into it. 

But it was impossible for this to last. 
Nature had provided Mordacks with an 
admirably high opinion of himself, en- 
livened by a sprightly good-will toward 
the world, whenever it wagged well with 
him. He had plenty of business of his 
own, and yet could take an amateur de- 
light in the concerns of everybody; he 
was always at liberty to give good advice, 
and never under duty to take it; he had 
vigor of mind, of memory, of character, 
and of digestion; and whenever he stole 
a holiday from self-denial, and launched 
out after some favorite thing, there was 
the cash to do it with, and the health to 
do it pleasantly. 

Such a man is not long depressed by 
a sudden misadventure. Dr. Upround’s 
opinion in favor of Robin did not go very 
far with him; for he looked upon the rec- 
|} tor as a man who knew more of divine 
}than of human nature. But that fault 
| could scarcely be found with a woman; 
or at any rate with a widow encumbered 
| with alarge family hanging upon the dry 
| breast of the government. And though 
| Mr. Mordacks did not invade the cottage 
| quite so soon as he should have done, if 
guided by strict business, he thought him- 
| self bound to get over that reluctance, and 
| press her upon a most distressing subject, 
before he kept appointment with his prin- 





cipal. 

The snow, which by this time had 
blockaded Scargate, impounded Jordas, 
| and compelled Mr. Jellicorse to rest and 
be thankful for a hot mince-pie, although 
it had visited this eastern coast as well, 
was not deep enough there to stop the 
roads. Keeping head-quarters at the 
‘* Hooked Cod” now, and encouraging a 

| butcher to set up again (who had dropped 
all his money, in his hurry to get on), 
Geoffrey Mordacks began to make way 
into the outer crust of Flamborough so- 
ciety. In a council of the boats, upon a 
Sunday afternoon, every boat being gar- 
nished for its rest upon the flat, and every 


master fisherman buttoned with a flower 
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—the last flowers of the year, and bearing | 


ice-marks in their eyes—a resolution had 


been passed that the inland man meant | 


well, had naught to do with Revenue, 


or Frenchmen either, or what was even 


worse, any outside fishers, such as often- | 


time came sneaking after fishing grounds 
of Flamborough. Mother Tapsy stood 
credit for this strange man, and he might 


be allowed to go where he was minded, | 
and to take all the help he liked to pay for. | 
Few men could have achieved such a | 


triumph, without having married a Flam- 
borough lass, which must have been the 
crown of all human ambition, if difficulty 
crowns it. Even to so great a man it was 


an added laurel, and strengthened him | 


much in his opinion of himself. In spite 
of all disasters, he recovered faith in for- 
tune, so many leading Flamborough men 
began to touch their hats to him! And 
thus he set forth before a bitter eastern 
gale, with the head of his seasoned char- 
ger bent toward the melancholy cot at 
3ridlington. 


to that continually insolvent butcher, 
who exhibited the body of a sheep once 
more, with an eye to the approach of 
Christmas, this universal factor made it 
a point of duty to encourage him. In ei- 
of mutton—a credit to a sheep of that dis- 
trict then 
tor to the staple of the place, he strapped 
upon his crupper, in some oar-weed and 
old netting, a twenty-pound cod, who 
found it hard to breathe his Jast when be- 
ginning to enjoy horse-exercise. 

‘*There is a lot of mouths to fill,” said 
Mr. Mordacks, with a sigh, while his land- 
lady squeezed a brown loaf of her baking 
into the nick of his big sword-strap; *‘ and 
you and I are capable of entering into the 
condition of the widow and the father- 
less.” 

‘‘Hoonger is the waa of them, and 
victuals is the cure for it. 
you coom home afore dark,” 
widow, to whom he 
very sadly, that he 


oe 


eried the 


was now a widower. 


a-coomin’; and what mah sard or goon 
foight again it? Captain 
coom ye home arly. 
to a toorn be fi’ o’clock. Coom ye home 
be that o'clock, if ye care for deener.” 

‘“‘T must have made a tender impres- 
sion on her heart,” Mr. Mordacks said to 


| like bonfire smoke. 


| frizzed 
Having granted a new life of slaughter | 


| dulged in much; 
| him, 
ther saddle-bag he bore a seven-pound leg | 


and to show himself no trai- | 


| bleak country! 


; en. 


Now mind | 


Moordocks, | 
T’ hare sha’ be doon | 


himself, as he kissed his hand to the ea 
pacious hostess. ‘Such is my fortune, to 
at 


is 


be loved by 
the sternest 
dangerously 


everybody, while aiming 
rectitude. It is sweet, it 
sweet; but what a comfort! 
How that large-hearted female will baste 


my hare! 


CHAPTER XLIII. 
A PLEASANT INTERVIEW. 

CUMBERED as he was of body, and bur- 
dened with some cares of mind, the gen- 
eral factor ploughed his way with his 
usual resolution. A scowl of dark va 
por came over the headlands, and under- 
ran the solid snow-clouds with a seud, 
The keen wind fol 
lowing the curves of land, and shaking 
the fringe of every white-clad bush, piped 


| (like a boy through a comb) wherever 
i stock or stub divided it. 


It turned all 
the coat of the horse the wrong way, and 
up the hair of Mr. 


was as short as soldier's, 


Me rdacks, 
which a and 


tossed up his heavy riding cape, and got 


|into him all up the small of his back. 


Being fond of strong language, he in- 
but none of it warmed 
and the wind whistled over his 
shoulders, and whirled the words out of 
his mouth. 

When he came to the dip of the road, 


where it crosses the Dane’s Dike, he pulled 


| up his horse for a minute, in the shelter 


of shivering fir-trees. ‘‘ What a cursed 
My fish is frozen stiff, 
and my legs are as dead as the mutton 
in the saddle-bags. Geoffrey, you are a 
fool,” he said. ‘* Charity is very fine, and 


| business even better; but a good coal fire 
| is the best of all. 


But in for a penny of 
it, in for a pound. Hark! I hear 
fellow-fool equally determined to be froz- 
Ill goat once and hail him: perhaps 
the sight of him will warm me.” 

He turned his horse down a little lane 


some 


| upon the left, where snow lay deep, with 
had happened to say, | 


laden bushes overhanging it, and a rill 


|of water bridged with bearded ice ran 
To my moind, a sight o’ more snaw is | 


dark in the hedge-trough. And here he 
found a stout lusty man, with shining red 
cheeks and keen blue eyes, hacking and 
hewing in a mighty maze of brambles. 
‘My friend, you seem busy. I admire 
your vast industry,” Mr. Mordacks ex- 
| claimed, as the man looked at him, but 
| ceased not from swinging his long hedge- 
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hook. ‘*Happy is the land that owns 
such men.” 


“The land dothn’t own me; I own the | 


land. IT shall be pleased to learn what 
your business is upon it.” 

Farmer Anerley hated chaff, as a good 
agriculturist should do, Moreover, he was 
vexed by many little griefs to-day, and 
had not been out long enough to work 
them off. He guessed pretty shrewdly 
that this sworded man was ** Moreducks” 

as the leading wags of Flamborough 
were gradually calling him—and the sight 
of a sword upon his farm (unless of an of- 
ficer bound to it) was already some dis- 
quietude to an English farmer’s heart. 
That was a trifle; for fools would be fools, 








and might think it a grand thing to go | 


about with tools they were never born to 
the handling of; but a fellow who was 
come to take up Robin Lyth’s case, and 
strive to get him out of his abominable 
crime, had better go back to the rogue’s 
highway, instead of coming down the 
private road to Anerley. 

‘*Upon my word I do believe,” cried 
Mordacks, with a sprightly joy, ‘‘that I 
have the pleasure of meeting at last the 
well-known Captain Anerley! My dear 
sir, Tecan not help commending your pru- 
dence in guarding the entrance to your 
manor; but not in this employment of a 
bill-hook. From all that I hear, it is a 
Paradise indeed. What a haven in such 
weather as the present! Now, Captain 
Anerley, I entreat you to consider wheth- 
er it is wise to take the thorn so from the 
rose. If I had so sweet a place, I would 
plant brambles, briers, blackthorn, furze, 
cratwegus, every kind of spinous growth, 
inside my gates, and never let anybody 
lop them. Captain, you are too hospi- 
table.” 

Farmer Anerley gazed with wonder at 
this man, who could talk so fast for the 
first time of seeing a body. Then feel- 
ing as if his hospitality were challenged, 
and desiring more leisure for reflection, 
‘You better come down the lane, sir,” he 
said. 

‘**Am I to understand that you invite 
me to your house, or only to the gate 
where the dogs come out? Excuse me: I 
always am a most plain-spoken man.” 

‘‘Our dogs never bite nobody but 
rogues,” 

‘** In that ease, Captain Anerley, I may 
trust their moral estimate. I knew a farm- 
er once who was a thorough thief in 





hay; a man who farmed his own land, 
and trimmed his own hedges; a thorough- 
ly respectable and solid agriculturist. 
But his trusses of hay were always six 
pounds short, and if ever anybody 
brought a sample truss to steelyard, he 
had got a little dog, just seven pounds 
weight, who slipped into the core of it, be- 
ing just a good hay-color. He always 
delivered his hay in the twilight, and 
when it swung the beam, he used to say, 
‘Come, now, I must charge you for over- 
weight.” Now, captain, have you got 
such an honest dog as that?” 

**T would have claimed him, that I 
would, if such a clever dog were weighed 
tome. But, sir, you have got the better 
of me. What a man for stories you be, 
for sure! Come in to our fire-place.” 
Farmer Anerley was conquered by this 
tale, which he told fifty times every year 
he lived thereafter, never failing to finish 
with, ‘‘ What rogues they be, up York 
way!” 

Master Mordacks was delighted with 
this piece of luck on his side. Many times 
he hed been longing to get in at Anerley, 
not only from the reputation of good 
cheer there, but also from kind curiosity 
to see the charming Mary, who was now 
becoming an important element of busi- 
ness. Since Robin had given him the slip 
so sadly—a thing it was impossible to 
guard against—the best chance of hearing 
what became of him would be to get into 
the good graces of his sweetheart. 

‘* We have been very sadly for a long 
time now,” said the farmer, as he knocked 
at his own porch door with the handle of 
his bill-hook. ‘‘There used to be one as was 
always welcome here; and a pleasure it 
was to see him make himself so pleasant, 
sir. But ever since the Lord took him 
home from his family, without a good-by, 
as aman might say, my wife hath taken 
to bar the doors whiles I am away and 
out of sight.” Stephen Anerley knocked 
harder, as he thus explained the need of 
it; for it grieved him to have his house 
shut up. 

‘* Very wise of them all to bar out such 
weather,” said Mordacks, who read the 
farmer's thoughts like print. ‘‘ Don’t re- 
lax your rules, sir, until the weather 
changes. Ah, that was a very sad thing 
about the captain. As gallant an officer, 
and as single-minded, as ever killed a 
Frenchman in the best days of our navy.” 

‘*Single-minded is the very word to 








give him, sir. I sought about for it ever 
since I heard of him coming to an end 


like that, and doing of his duty in the | 


thick of it. 
man to tell me, or an officer’s wife would 
be better still, what the manners is when 
a poor lady gets her husband shot, I'll be 
blest if I wouldn't go straight and see her, 
though they make such a distance betwixt 
us and the regulars. —Oh, then, 
come at last! No thief, no thief.” 
‘** Father,” cried Mary, bravely opening 
all the door, of which the ruffian wind 
made wrong by casting her figure in high 
relief—and yet a pardonable wrong—“' fa- 
ther, you are quite wise to come home, 
before your dear nose is quite cut off. 
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If I could only get a gentle- | 


ye've } 


| lady’s society. 


Oh, I beg your pardon, sir; I never saw 


you.” 

‘* My fate in life is to be overlooked,” 
Mr. Mordacks answered, with a martial 
stride; ‘‘ but not always, young lady, 
with such exquisite revenge. What I 


look at pays fiftyfold for being over- | 


looked.” 

‘*You are an impudent, conceited man,” 
thought Mary to herself, with gross injus 
tice; but she only blushed and said, ‘I 
beg your pardon, sir.” 


‘** You see, sir,” quoth the farmer, with 


some severity, tempered, however, with a | 


smile of pride, ‘‘ my daughter, Mary An- 
erley.” 

‘* And I take off my hat,” replied auda- 
no false shame, ‘‘not only to salute a 
lady, sir, but also to have a better look.” 

‘* Well, well,” said the farmer, as Mary 
ran away; ‘‘your city ways are hig 
lite, no doubt, but my little lass is strange 
to them. 
to answer pert with pertness. 
you in, and warm your feet a bit. None 
of us are younger than we used to be.” 

This was not Master Anerley’s general 
style of welcoming a guest, but he hated 


told his good wife, when he boasted by- 


sulted a hundred times for once that she 
even had been allowed to open her mouth 
fairly. Sitting by the fire, he convinced 
her that the whole of the mischief had 
been caused by sheer neglect of her opin- 
ion. Everything she said was so exactly 
to the point that he could not conceive 
how it should have been so slighted, and 
she for her part begged him to stay and 
partake of their simple dinner. 

‘*Dear madam, it can not be,” he re- 
plied; ‘‘alas! Imust not think of it. My 
conscience reproaches me for indulging, 
as I have done, in what is far sweeter than 
even one of your dinners—a most sensible 
[ have a long bitter ride 
before me, to comfort the fatherless and 
the widow. My two legs of mutton will 
be thawed by this time in the 
warmth of your stable. 


genial 
Lalso am thawed, 


| warmed, feasted I may say, by happy ap- 
| proximation to a mind so bright and con- 


genial. Captain Anerley, madam, has 


shown true kindness in allowing me the 


| privilege of exclusive speech with you. 


| less. 


| loss of such a neighbor, the bravest 


| Little did I hope for such a piece of luck 


this morning. You have put so many 


| things in a new and brilliant lght, that 
| my road becomes clear before me. 
} mM) 


J us- 
; and you feel quite sure 
that Robin Lyth committed this atrocious 
murder because poor Carroway surprised 
him so when making clandestine love, at 


tice must be done 


| your brother Squire Popplewell’s, to a 
cious Mordacks, among whose faults was | 


beautiful young lady who shall be name- 
And deeply as you grieve for the 
officer 


of the British navy, who leaped from a 


. | 
i) po- 


And I like her better so, than | 
Now come | 


and-by how finely he had put that old cox- | 


comb down. ‘* You never should have 
done it,’ was all the praise he got. ‘* Mr. 
Mordacks is a business man, and business 
men always must relieve their minds.” 
For no sooner now was the general factor 
introduced to Mistress Anerley than she 
perceived clearly that the object of his visit 
was not to make speeches to young chits 
of girls, but to seek the advice of a sen- 
sible person, who ought to have been con- 





strictly immeasurable height into a French 
ship, and scattered all her crew, and has 
since had a baby about three months old, 
as well as innumerable children, you feel 
that you have reason to be thankful some- 
times that the young man’s character has 
been so clearly shown, before he contrived 


| to make his way into the bosom of respect- 
new-fangled Frenchified manners, as he 


able families in the neighborhood.” 

‘*‘T never thought it out quite so clear 
as that, sir; for I feel so sorry for every- 
body, and especially those who have 
brought him up, and those he has made 
away with.” 

‘* Quite so, my dear madam; such 
your fine feelings, springing from the 
goodness of your nature. Pardon my 
saying that you could have no other, ac 
cording to my experience of a most be- 
nevolent countenance. Part of my duty, 
and in such a case as yours, one of the 
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pleasantest parts of it, is to study the ex- 
pression of a truly benevolent—” 


‘Iam not that old, sir, asking of your | 


pardon, to pretend to be benevolent. All 
that I lay claim to is to look at things 
sensible.” 

“Certainly, yet with a tincture of high 
feeling. Now if it should happen that 
this poor young man were of very high 
birth, perhaps the highest in the county, 
and the heir to very large landed proper- 
ty, and a title, and all that sort of non- 
sense, you would look at him from the 
very same point of view?” 

‘That I would, sir, that I would. So 
iong as he was proclaimed for hanging. 
But naturally bound, of course, to be 
more sorry for him.” 


‘* Yes, from sense of all the good things | 
he must lose. There seems, however, to | 


be strong ground for believing—as I may 


tell you, in confidence, Dr. Upround does | 
—that he had no more to do with it than | 


youor], ma’am. At first I concluded as 


you have done. I am going to see Mrs. | 


Carroway now. ‘Till then I suspend my 
judgment.” 


‘* Now that is what nobody should do, | 


Mr. Mordacks. I have tried, but never 
found good come of it. To change your 
mind is two words against yourself; and 
you go wrong both ways, before and 
after.” 

**Undoubtedly you do, ma’am. I nev- 
er thought of that before. But you must 
remember that we have not the gift of hit- 


ting—I might say of making—the truth | 


with a flash or a dash, as you ladies have. 
May I be allowed to come again ?” 

‘**To tell you the truth, sir, Iam heart- 
ily sorry that you are going away at all. 
I could have talked to you all the after- 
noon; and how seldom I get the chance 
now, Lord knows. There is that in your 
conversation which makes one feel quite 
sure of being understood; not so much in 
what you say, sir—if you understand my 
meaning—as in the way you look, quite 
as if my meaning was not at all too quick 
for you. My good husband is of a great- 
er mind than I am, being nine-and-for- 
ty inches round the chest; but his mind 
seems somehow to come after mine, the 
same as the ducks do, going down to our 
pond.” 

‘*Mistress Anerley, how thankful you 
should be! What a picture of conjugal 
felicity! But I thought that the drake 
always led the way?” 


| ‘*Never upon our farm, sir. When he 
doth, it isa proof of his being crossed with 
wild-ducks. The same as they be round 
Flamborough.” 

**Oh, now I see the truth. How slow 
Iam! It improves their flavor, at the 
expense of their behavior. But serious- 
ly, madam, you are fit to take the lead. 
What a pleasant visit I have had! I 
must brace myself up for a very sad one 
now—a poor lady, with none to walk be- 
hind her.” 

‘Yes, to be sure! It is very fine of me 
to talk. But if I was left without my 
husband, I should only care to walk after 
| him. Please to give her my kind love, 
| sir; though I have only seen her once. 
| And if there is anything that we can do—” 
| ‘If there is anything that we can do,” 
| said the farmer, coming out of his corn- 
| chamber, ‘‘we won't talk about it, but 
we'll do it, Mr, Moreducks.” 

The factor quietly dispersed this rebuke, 
| by waving his hand at his two legs of mut- 
ton and the cod, which had thawed in the 
stable. ‘*‘ I knew that I should be too late,” 
| he said; ‘ther house will be full of such 
little things as these, so warm is the feel- 
ing of the neighborhood. I guessed as 
much, and arranged with my butcher to 
take them back in that case; and he said 
they would eat all the better for the ride. 
But as for the cod, perhaps you will ac- 
cept him. I could never take him back 
to Flamborough.” 

‘Ride away, sir, ride away,” said the 
farmer, who had better not have mea- 
sured swords with Mordacks. ‘I were 
thinking of sending a cart over there, so 
soon as the weather should be opening of 
the roads up. But the children might be 
hankerin’ after meat, the worse for all 
the snow-time.” 

‘It is almost impossible to imagine 
such a thing. Universally respected, 
suddenly cut off, enormous, family with 
hereditary hunger, all the neighbors well 
aware of straitened circumstances, the 
kindest-hearted county in Great Britain 
—sorrow and abundance must have cloy- 
ed their appetites, as at a wealthy man’s 
funeral. What a fool I must have been 
not to foresee all that!” 

‘* Better see than foresee,” replied the 
farmer, who was crusty from remember- 
ing that he had done nothing. ‘‘ Neigh- 
bors likes to wait for neighbors to go in; 
same as two cows staring at a new-mown 
| meadow.” 
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WASHINGTON SQUARE. 


I. 

URING a portion of the first half of 
| the present century, and more par- 
ticularly during the latter part of it, there 
flourished and practiced in the city of New 
York a physician who enjoyed perhaps 
an exceptional share of the consideration 
which, in the United States, has always 
been bestowed upon distinguished mem- 
bers of the medical profession. This pro- 
fession in America has constantly been 
held in honor, and more successfully than 
elsewhere has put forward a claim to the 
epithet of ‘‘ liberal.” In a country in 
which, to play a social part, you must 
either earn your income or make believe 
that you earn it, the healing art has ap- 
peared in a high degree to combine two 
recognized sources of credit. It belongs 
to the realm of the practical, which in the 
United States is a great recommendation ; 
and it is touched by the light of science 
a merit appreciated in a community in 
which the love of knowledge has not al- 
ways been accompanied by leisure and op- 
portunity. It was an element in Doctor 
Sloper’s reputation that his learning and 


his skill were very evenly balanced; he 
was what you might call a scholarly doc- 
tor, and yet there was nothing abstract in 
his remedies—he always ordered you to 


Though he was felt to 
be extremely thorough, he was not un- 
comfortably theoretic; and 
times explained matters rather more mi- 
nutely than might seem of use to the pa- 
tient, he never went so far (like some prac- 
titioners one had heard of) as to trust to 
the explanation alone, but always left be- 
hind him an inscrutable prescription. 
There were some doctors that left 
prescription without offering any expla- 


take something. 


most vulgar. It will be seen that I am 
describing a clever man; and this is really 


the reason why Doctor Sloper had become | 


a local celebrity. At the time at which 
we are chiefly concerned with him he was 
some fifty years of age, and his popularity 
was at its height. 
and he passed in the best society of New 
York for a man of the world—which, in- 
deed, he was, in a very sufficient degree. 
I hasten to add, to anticipate possible mis- 





* Copyright, 1880, by Henry James, Jun. 


if he some- | 


| island 


the | 


He was very witty, | 


conception, that he was not the least of a 
charlatan. He was a thoroughly honest 
man—honest in a degree of which he had 
perhaps lacked the opportunity to give the 
complete measure; and putting aside the 
great good-nature of the circle in which 
he practiced, which was rather fond of 
boasting that it possessed the ** brightest” 
doctor in the country, he daily justified 
his claim to the talents attributed to him 
by the popular voice. He was an obsery- 
er, even a philosopher, and to be bright 
was so natural to him, and (as the popular 
voice said) came so easily, that he never 
aimed at mere effect, and had none of the 
little tricks and pretensions of second-rate 
reputations. It must be confessed that 
fortune had favored him, and that he had 
found the path to prosperity very soft to 
his tread. He had married at the age of 
twenty-seven, for love, a very charming 
girl, Miss Catherine Harrington, of New 
York, who, in addition to her charms, had 
brought him a solid dowry. Mrs. Sloper 
was amiable, graceful, accomplished, ele- 
gant, and in 1820 she had been one of the 
pretty girls of the small but promising 
capital which clustered about the Battery 
and overlooked the bay, and of which the 
uppermost boundary was indicated by the 
grassy way-sides of Canal Street. Even at 
the age of twenty-seven Austin Sloper had 
made his mark sufficiently to mitigate the 
anomaly of his having been chosen among 
a dozen suitors by a young woman of high 
fashion, who had ten thousand dollars of 
income, and the most charming eyes in the 
of Manhattan. These eyes, and 
some of their accompaniments, were for 
about five years a source of extreme satis- 
faction to the young physician, who was 


| both a devoted and a very happy husband. 

nation at all; and he did not belong to | 
. . . | 

that class either, which was, after all, the 


The fact of his having married a rich wo- 
man made no difference in the line he had 
traced for himself, and he cultivated his 
profession with as definite a purpose as if 
he still had no other resources than his 
fraction of the modest patrimony which 
on his father’s death he had shared with 
his brothers and sisters. This purpose 
had not been preponderatingly to make 
money—it had been rather to learn some- 
thing and to do something. To learn 


| something interesting, and to do some- 


thing useful—this was, roughly speak- 
ing, the programme he had sketched, and 


| of which the accident of his wife having 
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an income appeared to him in no degree | It was observed that even medical fam- 


to modify the validity. He was fond of 
his practice, and of exercising a skill of 
which he was agreeably conscious, and it 
was so patent a truth that if he were not 
a doctor there was nothing else he could 
be, that a doctor he persisted in being, in 
the best possible conditions. Of course 
his easy domestic situation saved him a 
good deal of drudgery, and his wife’s affil- 
iation to the ‘‘ best people” brought him a 
good many of those patients whose symp- 
toms are, if not more interesting in them- 
selves than those of the lower orders, at 
least more consistently displayed. He 
desired experience, and in the course of 
twenty years he got a great deal. It 
must be added that it came to him in 
some forms which, whatever might have 
been their intrinsic value, made it the re- 
verse of welcome. His first child, a lit- 
tle boy of extraordinary promise, as the 
Doctor, who was not addicted to easy en- 
thusiasm, firmly believed, died at three 
years of age, in spite of everything that 
the mother’s tenderness and the father’s 
science could invent to save him. Two 
years later Mrs. Sloper gave birth to a 
second infant—an infant of a sex which 
rendered the poor child, to the Doctor's 
sense, an inadequate substitute for his 
lamented first-born, of whom he had 
promised himself to make an admirable 
man. The little girl was a disappoint- 
ment; but this was not the worst. A 
week after her birth the young mother, 
who, as the phrase is, had been doing 
well, suddenly betrayed alarming symp- 
toms, and before another week had elapsed 
Austin Sloper was a widower. 

For a man whose trade was to keep peo- 
ple alive, he had certainly done poorly in 
his own family; and a bright doctor who 
within three years loses his wife and his 
little boy should perhaps be prepared to see 
either his skill or his affection impugned. 
Our friend, however, escaped criticism ; 
that is, he escaped all criticism but hisown, 
which was much the most competent and 
most formidable. He walked under the 
weight of this very private censure for the 
rest of his days, and bore forever the scars 
of acastigation to which the strongest hand 
he knew had treated him on the night 
that followed his wife’s death. The world, 
which, as I have said, appreciated him, 
pitied him too much to be ironical; his 
misfortune made him more interesting, 
and even helped him to be the fashion. 








ilies can not escape the more insidious 
forms of disease, and that, after all, Doctor 
Sloper had lost other patients besides the 
two I have mentioned, which constituted 
an honorable precedent. His little girl 
remained to him, and though she was not 
what he had desired, he proposed to him- 
self to make the best of her. He had on 
hand a stock of unexpended authority, by 
which the child in its early years profited 
largely. She had been named, as a mat- 
ter of course, after her poor mother, and 
even in her most diminutive babyhood 
the Doctor never called her anything but 
Catherine. She grew up a very robust 


|} and healthy child, and her father, as he 


looked at her, often said to himself that, 
such as she was, he at least need have no 
fear of losing her. I say ‘‘such as she 
was,” because, to tell the truth— But 
this is a truth of which I will defer the 
telling. 

ai. 

When the child was about ten years old, 
he invited his sister, Mrs. Penniman, to 
come and stay with him. The Misses 
Sloper had been but two in number, and 
both of them had married early in life. 
The younger, Mrs. Almond by name, was 
the wife of a prosperous merchant, and 
the mother of a blooming family. She 
bloomed herself, indeed, and was a come- 
ly, comfortable, reasonable woman, and a 
favorite with her clever brother, who, in 
the matter of women, even when they 
were nearly related to him, was a man of 
distinct preferences. He preferred Mrs. 
Almond to his sister Lavinia, who had 
married a poor clergyman, of a sickly 
constitution and a flowery style of elo- 
quence; and then, at the age of thirty- 
three, had been left a widow, without 
children, without fortune—with nothing 
but the memory of Mr. Penniman’s flow- 
ers of speech, a certain vague aroma of 
which hovered about her own conversa- 
tion. Nevertheless, he had offered her a 
home under his own roof, which Lavinia 
accepted with the alacrity of a woman 
who had spent the ten years of her mar- 
ried life in the town of Poughkeepsie. 
The Doctor had not proposed to Mrs. Pen- 
niman to come and live with him indefi- 
nitely; he had suggested that she should 
make an asylum of his house while she 
looked about for unfurnished lodgings. 
It is uncertain whether Mrs. Penniman 
ever instituted a search for unfurnished 
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lodgings, but it is beyond dispute that she 
never found them. She settled herself 
with her brother, and never went away; 
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} 
} 


and when Catherine was twenty years old, | 


her aunt Lavinia was still one of the most 
striking features of her immediate 
tourage. Mrs. Penniman’s own account 
of the matter was that she had remained 


eChi- 


She had given this account at least to ev- 
ery 
ed for explanations which he could en- 
tertain himself any day with inventing. 


one but the Doctor, who never ask- 


} nor, indeed, diseussed anything; 


never seen him in anger but once in her 


| life, when he lost his temper in a theo 


logical discussion with her late husband. 
With her he never discussed theology, 


he con 


} tented himself with making known, very 


distinetly, in the form of a lucid ultima 


} tum, his wishes with regard to Catherine. 
to take charge of her niece’s education. } 


Once, when the girl was about twelve 


| years old, he had said to her, 


Mrs. Penniman, moreover, though she had | 


a good deal of a certain sort of artificial 
shrank, indefinable rea- 
sons, from presenting herself to her broth- 
She had 
not a high sense of humor, but she had 
enough to prevent her from making this 
mistake; and her brother, on his side, had 
enough to excuse her, in her situation, for 
laying him under contribution during a 
considerable part of a lifetime. He there- 
fore assented tacitly to the proposition 
which Mrs. Penniman had tacitly laid 
down, that it was of importance that the 
poor motherless girl should have a brill- 
iant woman near her. His assent could 
only be tacit, for he had never been daz- 
zled by his sister's intellectual lustre. 
Save when he fell in love with Catherine 
Harrington, he had never been dazzled, 


assurance, for 


eras a fountain of instruetion. 


indeed, by any feminine characteristics | 
whatever; and though he was toa certain | 


extent what is called a ladies’ doctor, his 
private opinion of the more complicated 
sex was not exalted. He regarded 
complications as more curious than edify- 
ing, and he had an idea of the beauty of 
reason, Which was on the whole meagre- 
ly gratified by what he observed in his 
female patients. His wife had 
reasonable woman, but she was a bright 
exception; among several things that he 


been 


was sure of, this was perhaps the princi- | 


pal. Such aconviction, of course, did lit- 
tle either to mitigate or to abbreviate his 
widowhood; and it set a limit to his recog- 
nition, at the best, of Catherine’s possibil- 
ities and of Mrs. Penniman’s ministra- 
tions. He nevertheless, at the end of six 


months, accepted his sister’s permanent | 


presence as an accomplished fact, and as 

Catherine grew older, perceived that there 

were in effect good reasons why she should 

have a companion of her own imperfect 

sex. He was extremely polite to Lavinia, 

scrupulously, formally polite; and she had 
Vor. LXL—No. 362.—19 


its | 


a | 


» good,” the Doctor said, mext day ; 


) being a foot. 
} ing wicked; she will never have the salt 
| of malice ir her character. 


‘Try and make a clever woman of her, 
Lavinia; I should like her to be a clever 
woman.” 

Mrs. Penniman, at this, looked thought 
ful a moment. ‘*My dear Austin,” she 
then mguired, ‘‘do you think it is better 
to be clever than to be good 2” 
for what?” asked the Doctor. 
‘You are good for nothing unless you are 
clever.” 


** Good 


Krom this assertion Mrs. Penniman saw 
no reason to dissent; she possibly reflect 
ed that her own great use in the world 
was owing to her aptitude for many things. 
“Of course I wish Catherine to be 
: but 
she won't be any the less virtuous for not 


Lam not afraid of her be- 


She is as good 
but six 
years hence I don’t want to have to com 
pare her to good bread and butter.” 

‘*Are you afraid she will be insipid ? 
My dear brother, it is I who supply the 
butter ; needn't fear,” said Mrs. 
Penniman, who had taken in hand the 
child’s ‘* accomplishments,” 


as good bread, as the French say; 


so vou 


overlooking 


'her at the piano, where Catherine dis- 
| played a certain talent, and going with 


her to the daneing class, where it must be 
coufessed she made but a modest figure. 


Mrs. Penniman was a tall, thin, fair, 


| rather faded woman, with a perfectly ami- 


able disposition, a high standard of gen 
tility, a taste for light literature, and a 
certain foolish indirectness and obliquity 


of character. She was romantic, she was 


‘sentimental, she had a passion for little 


secrets and mysteries —a very innocent 
passion, for her secrets had hitherto always 
been as unpractical as addled eggs. She 
but this de- 
fect was of no great consequence, for she 
had never had anything to conceal. She 
would have liked to have a lover, and to 
correspond with him under an assumed 


was not absolutely veracious ; 


name in letters left at ashop; Lam bound 
| to say that her imagination never carried 
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the intimacy further than this. Mrs. Pen- 
niman had never had a lover, but her 
brother, who was very shrewd, understood 
her turn of mind. ‘*When Catherine is 
about seventeen,” he said to himself, ‘* La- 
vinia will try and persuade her that some 
young man with a mustache is in love 
with her. It will be quite untrue; no 
young man, with a mustache or without, 
will ever be in love with Catherine. But 
Lavinia will take it up, and talk to her 
about it; perhaps even, if her taste for 
clandestine operations doesn’t prevail with 
her, she will talk to me about it. Cather- 
ine won't see it, and won't believe it, for- 
tunately for her peace of mind: poor Cath- 
erine isn’t romantic.” 

She was a healthy, well-grown child, 
without a trace of her mother’s beauty. 
She was not ugly; she had simply a plain, 
dull, gentle countenance. 
had ever been said for her was that she 
had a ‘‘nice” face, and though she was 
an heiress, no one had ever thought of re- 
garding her as a belle. Her father’s opin- 


ably good; affectionate, docile, obedient, 
and much addicted to speaking the truth. 
In her younger years she was a good deal 
of a romp, and though it is an awkward 
confession to make about one’s heroine, I 
must add that she was something of a 
glutton. She never, that I know of, stole 
raisins out of the pantry; but she devoted 
her pocket-money to the purchase of 
cream-cakes. As regards this, however, 
a critical attitude would be inconsistent 
with a eandid reference to the early an- 
nals of any biographer. Catherine was 
decidedly not clever; she was not quick 
with her book, nor, indeed, with any- 
thing else. She was not abnormally de- 
ficient, and she mustered learning enough 
to acquit herself respectably in conversa- 
tion with her contemporaries, among 
whom it must be avowed, however, that 
she occupied a secondary place. It is well 
known that in New York it is possible for 
a young girl to occupy a primary one. 
Catherine, who was extremely modest, 
had no desire to shine, and on most social 
occasions, as they are called, you would 


have found her lurking in the back- 
ground, She was extremely fond of her 


father, and very much afraid of him; she 
thought him the cleverest and handsom- 
est and most celebrated of men. The poor 


girl found her account so completely in 


The most that | 








the exercise of her affections that the lit 
tle tremor of fear that mixed itself with 
her filial passion gave the thing an extra 
relish rather than blunted its edge. Her 
deepest desire was to please him, and her 
conception of happiness was to know that 
she had succeeded in pleasing him. She 
had never succeeded beyond a certain 
point. Though on the whole he was very 
kind to her, she was perfeetly aware of 
this, and to go beyond the point in ques 
tion seemed to her really something to 
live for. What she could not know, of 
course, was that she disappointed him, 
though on three or four occasions the Doc- 
tor had been almost frank about it. She 
grew up peacefully and prosperously, but 
at the age of eighteen Mrs. Penniman had 
not made a clever woman of her. Doce- 
tor Sloper would have liked to be proud of 
his daughter; but there was nothing to be 
proud of in poor Catherine. There was 
nothing, of course, to be ashamed of; but 
this was not enough for the Doctor, who 


| was a proud man, and would have enjoy- 
ion of her moral purity was abundantly 
justified; she was excellently, imperturb- | 


ed being able to think of his daughter as 
an unusual girl. There would have been 
a fitness in her being pretty and graceful, 
intelligent and distinguished ; for her 
mother had been the most charming wo- 


man of her little day, and as regards her 


father, of course he knew his own value. 
He had moments of irritation at having 
produced a commonplace child, and he 
even went so far at times as to take a cer- 
tain satisfaction in the thought that his 
wife had not lived to find her out. He 
was naturally slow in making this discov- 
ery himself, and it was not till Catherine 
had become a young lady grown that he 
regarded the matter as settled. He gave 
her the benefit of a great many doubts; he 
was in no haste to conclude. Mrs. Pen- 
niman frequently assured him that his 
daughter had a delightful nature; but he 
knew how to interpret this assurance. It 
meant, to his sense, that Catherine was 
not wise enough to discover that her aunt 
was a goose—a limitation of mind that 
could not fail to be agreeable to Mrs. Pen- 
niman. Both she and her brother, how- 
ever, exaggerated the young girl’s limita- 
tions; for Catherine, though she was very 
fond of her aunt, and conscious of the 
gratitude she owed her, regarded her 
without a particle of that gentle dread 
which gave its stamp to her admiration of 
her father. To her mind there was noth- 
ing of the infinite about Mrs. Penniman; 
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Catherine saw her all at once, as it were, 
and was not dazzled by the apparition; 
whereas her father’s great faculties seem- 
ed, as they stretched away, to lose them- 
selves in a sort of luminous vagueness, 
which indicated, not that they stopped, 
but that Catherine’s own mind ceased to 
follow them. 

It must not be supposed that Doctor Slo- 
per visited his disappointment upon the 
poor girl, or ever let her suspect that she 
had played him atrick. On the contrary, 
for fear of being unjust to her, he did his 


duty with exemplary zeal, and recognized | 


and affectionate 
3esides, he was a philosopher; he 


that she was a faithful 
child. 
smoked a good many cigars over his dis 
appointment, and in the fullness of time 
he got used toit. He satisfied himself that 
he had expected nothing, though, indeed, 
with a certain oddity of reasoning. ‘"I 
expect nothing,” he said to himself, ‘* so 


that if she gives me a surprise, it will be 


If she doesn't, it will be 
This was about the time Cath- 


all clear gain. 


no loss.” 


erine had reached her eighteenth year; so | 


that it will be seen her father had not been 
precipitate. At this time she seemed not 
only incapable of giving surprises, it was 
almost a question whether she could have 
received one, she was so quiet and irre- 
People who expressed them- 
selves roughly called her stolid. Butshe 
was irresponsive because she was shy—un- 
comfortably, painfully shy. This was 
not always understood, and she sometimes 
produced an impression of insensibility. 
In reality she was the softest creature in 
the world. 


sponsive. 


III. 


Asa child she had promised to be tall, | 


but when she was sixteen she ceased to 
grow, and her stature, like most other 
points in her composition, was not unusu- 
al. 
erly made, and fortunately her health 
was excellent. It has been noted that the 
Doctor was a philosopher, but I would not 


poor girl had proved a sickly and suffer- 
ing person. Her appearance of health 
constituted her principal claim to beauty, 
and her clear, fresh complexion, in which 
white and red were very equally distrib- 
uted, was, indeed, an excellent thing to 
see. Her eye was small and quiet, her 
features were rather thick, her tresses 
brown and smooth. A dull, plain girl 


She was strong, however, and prop- | 








she was called by rigorous critics—a quiet, 
lady-like girl, by those of the more imag- 


| inative sort; but by neither class was she 


very elaborately discussed. When it had 
been duly impressed upon her that she 
was a young lady—it was a good while 
before she could believe it—she suddenly 
developed a lively taste for dress: a lively 
taste is quite the expression to use. I feel 
as if I ought to write it very small, her 
judgment in this matter was by no means 
infallible; it was liable to confusions and 
embarrassments. Her great indulgence 
of it was really the desire of a rather in 
articulate nature to manifest itself; she 
sought to be eloquent in her garments, and 
to make up for her diffidence of speech by 
a fine frankness of costume. Butif she ex 
pressed herself in her clothes, it is certain 


| that people were not to blame for not think- 


ing her a witty person. It must be add 
ed that though she had the expectation of 
a fortune—Doctor Sloper for a long time 


| had been making twenty thousand dollars 


a year by his profession, and laying aside 
the half of it—the amount of money at her 
disposal was not greater than the allowance 
made tomany poorer girls. In those days 
in New York there were still a few altar 
fires flickering in the temple of republican 
simplicity, and Doctor Sloper would have 
been glad to see his daughter present her- 
self, with a classic grace, as a priestess of 
this mild faith. It made him fairly gri- 
mace, in private, to think that a child of his 
should be both ugly and overdressed. For 


| himself, he was fond of the good things of 
| life, and he made a considerable use of 
| them; but he had a dread of vulgarity, and 
} even a theory that it was increasing in 


the society that surrounded him. More- 
over, the standard of luxury in the United 
States thirty years ago was carried by no 


| means so high as at present, and Cather- 


ine’s clever father took the old-fashioned 
view of the education of young persons. 


| He had no particular theory on the sub- 
| ject; it had scarcely as yet become a ne- 
| cessity of self-defense to have a collection 
have answered for his philosophy if the | 


of theories. It simply appeared to him 
proper and reasonable that a well-bred 
young woman should not carry half her 
fortune on her back. Catherine's back 
was a broad one, and would have carried 
a good deal; but to the weight of the pa- 
ternal displeasure she never ventured to 
expose it, and our heroine was twenty 
years old before she treated herself, for 


| evening wear, toa red satin gown trimmed 
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with gold fringe, though this was an ar- 
ticle which for many years she had cov- 


eted in secret. It made her look, when | 


she sported it, like a woman of thirty; but 
oddly enough, in spite of her taste for fine 
clothes, she had not a grain of coquetry, 
and her anxiety when she put them on 
was as to whether they, and not. she, 
would look well. It is a point on which 


history has not been explicit, but the as- | 


sumption is warrantable; it was in the 


royal raiment just mentioned that she pre- | 


sented herself at a little entertainment 
given by her aunt, Mrs. Almond. The 
girl was at this time in her twenty-first 
vear, and Mrs. Almond’s party was the be- 
ginning of something very important. 
Some three or four years before this, 
Doctor Sloper had moved his household 
gods up town, as they say in New York. 
He had been living ever sinee his marriage 


in an edifice of red brick, with granite | 


copings, and an enormous fan-lght over 


the door, standing in a street within five | 


minutes’ walk of the City Hall, which saw 
its best days (from the social point of view) 
about 1820. After this the tide of fashion 


began to set steadily northward, as, in- 


deed, in New York, thanks to the narrow 
channel in which it flows, it is obliged to 
do, and the great hum of tratlie rolled fur- 
ther to the right and left of Broadway. 
By the time the Doctor changed his resi- 
dence the murmur of trade had become a 
mighty uproar, which was music in the 
ears of all good citizens interested in the 
commercial development, as they delight- 
ed to call it, of their fortunate isle. Doc- 
tor Sloper’s interest in this phenomenon 
was only indirect—though seeing that, as 
the years went on, half his patients came 
to be overworked men of business, it 
might have been more immediate—and 
when most of his neighbors’ dwellings 
(also ornamented with granite copings 
and large fan-lights) had been converted 
into offices, warehouses, and shipping 
agencies, and otherwise applied to the base 
uses of commerce, he determined to look 
out fora quieter home. The ideal of quiet 
and of genteel retirement, in 1835, was 


found in Washington Square, where the | 


Doctor built himself a handsome modern, 
wide-fronted house, with a big baleony be- 
fore the drawing-room windows, and a 
flight of white marble steps ascending to a 
portal which was also faced with white 
marble. This structure, and many of its 
neighbors, which it exactly resembled, 


were supposed, forty years ago, to embody 
| the last results of architectural science. 
and they remain to this day very solid and 
honorable dwellings. In front of them 
was the square, containing a considerable 
quantity of inexpensive vegetation, in- 
closed by a wooden paling, which in 


creased its rural and accessible appear 
/}ance; and round the corner was the more 
august precinct of the Fifth Avenue, taking 
its origin at this point with a spacious and 
confident air which already marked it for 
high destinies. I know not whether it is 
owing to the tenderness of early associa- 
| tions, but this portion of New York ap 
pears to many persons the most delectable. 
It has a kind of established repose which 
is not of frequent occurrence in other 
quarters of the long, shrill city; it has a 
riper, richer, more honorable look than 
any of the upper ramifications of the great 
longitudinal thoroughfare—the look of 
| having had something of a social history. 
It was here, as vou might have been in 
| formed on good authority, that you had 
come into a world which appeared to offer 
|} a variety of sources of interest ; it was here 
that your grandmother lived, in venerable 
| solitude, and dispensed a hospitality which 
commended itself alike to the infant im 
}agination and the infant palate; it was 
here that you took your first walks abroad, 
following the nursery-maid with unequal 
| step, and sniffing up the strange odor of 
the ailantus-trees, which at that time 
| 
| 


formed the principal umbrage of the 
| square, and diffused an aroma that you 
| were not yet critical enough to dislike as 
| it deserved; it was here, finally, that your 
| first school, kept by a broad-bosomed, 
Se old lady with a ferule, who 
| was always having tea in a blue eup, with 
}a saueer that didn’t match, enlarged the 
| cirele both of your observations and your 
| sensations. It was here, at any rate, that 
imy heroine spent many years of her life: 
which is my excuse for this topographical 
parenthesis. 

Mrs. Almond lived mueh further up 
town, in an embryonic street, with a high 
} number—a region where the extension of 

the city began to assume a theoretic air, 
where poplars grew beside the pavement 
(when there was one), and mingled their 
| shade with the steep roofs of desultory 
Dutch houses, and where pigs and chick- 
ens disported themselves in the gutter. 
| These elements of rural picturesqueness 
| have now wholly departed from New York 


| 
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street scenery; but they were to be found, | 
within the memory of middle-aged per- | 
sons, in quarters which now would blush | 
to be reminded of them. Catherine had | 
a great many cousins, and with her aunt 
Almond’s children, who ended by being 
in number, she lived on terms of 
When was 
younger they had been rather afraid of 
her: she was believed, as the phrase is, to 


nine 


she 


considerable intimacy. 


be highly educated, and a person who lived 
in the intimacy of their aunt Penniman 
had something reflected grandeur. 
Mrs. Penniman, among the little Almonds, 
was an object of more admiration than 
sympathy. Her manners were strange | 
and formidable, and her mourning robes | 


of 


she dressed in black for twenty years | 
after her husband’s death, and then sud 
denly appeared one morning with pink 
roses in her cap—were complicated in odd, 
unexpected places with buckles, bugles, 
and pins, which discouraged familiarity. 
She took children too hard, both for good 
and for evil, and had an oppressive air of | 
expecting subtle things of them; so that 
cvoing to see her was a good deal like being 
taken to church and made to sit ina front 
pew. It after a while, 
however, that Aunt Penniman was but an 
accident in Catherine's existence, and not 
a part of its essence, and that when the 
girl came to spend a Saturday with her 
cousins, she was available for 


Was discovered 


** follow- 
On 
this basis an understanding was easily ar- 
rived at, and for several years Catherine 
fraternized with her young kinsmen. I | 
say young kinsmen, because seven of the | 
little Almonds were boys, and Catherine 
had a preference for those games which 
are most conveniently played in trousers. 
By degrees, however, the little Almonds’ 
trousers began to lengthen, and the wear- 
ers to disperse and settle themselves in | 
life. The elder children were older than 
Catherine, and the boys were sent to col- | 
lege or placed in counting-rooms. Of the | 
girls, one married very punctually, and 
the other as punctually became engaged. 
It was to celebrate this latter event that 
Mrs. Almond gave the little party I have | 
mentioned. Her daughter was to marry 
a stout young stock-broker, a boy of twen- 
ty: it was thought a very good thing. 


my-master,’’ and even for leap-frog. 


| 


IV. 
Mrs. Penniman, with more buckles and 
bangles than ever, came, of course, to the 


i dance. 


| mind it so little. 
| ought to say, and what wouid be the con 


| family! 
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entertainment, accompanied by her niece ; 
the Doctor, too, had promised to look in 


later in the evening. There was to be a 


i good deal of daneing, and before it had 


gone very far, Marian Almond came up to 
Catherine, in company with a tall young 
man. She introduced the young man as 
a person who had a great desire to make 
our heroine's acquaintance, and as a cousin 
of Arthur Townsend, her own intended. 
Marian Almond was a pretty little per 
son of seventeen, with a very small figure 
and a very big sash, to the elegance of 
whose manners matrimony had nothing 
to add. She already had all the airs of a 
hostess, receiving the company, shaking 
her fan, saying that with so many people 
to attend to she should have no time to 
She made a long speech about Mr. 
Townsend's cousin, to whom she admin 
istered a tap with her fan before turning 
away to other cares. Catherine had not 


| understood all that she said; her attention 


Was given to enjoying Marian’s ease of 
manner and flow of ideas, and to looking 
at the young man, who was remarkably 


handsome. She had succeeded, however, 


| as she often failed to do when people were 


presented to her, in catching his name, 
which appeared to be the same as that of 
Marian’s little stock-broker. Catherine 
was always agitated by an introduction; 
it seemed a difficult moment, and she won 
dered that some people—her new acquaint 
ance at this moment, for instance—should 
She wondered what she 


sequences of her saying nothing. The 
consequences at present were very agree 


able. Mr. Townsend, leaving her no time 


for embarrassment, began to talk to her 


with an easy smile, as if he had known 
her for a year. 

‘What a delightful party! 
charming What an 
hat a pretty girl 


pa4 


What a 
interesting 
your cous 


Louse ! 


] 
W 


in is!” 
These observations, in themselves of no 
great profundity, Mr. Townsend seemed 


| to offer for what they were worth, and as 
|}a contribution to an acquaintance. 


He 
looked straight into Catherine’s eyes. She 
answered nothing; she only listened, and 


looked at him; and he, as if he expected 


| no particular reply, went on to say many 


other things in the same comfortable and 
natural manner. Catherine, though she 
felt tongue-tied, was conscious of no em 
barrassment; it seemed proper that he 





















should talk, and that she should simply 
look at him. What made it natural was 
that he was so handsome, or rather, as she 
phrased it to herself, so beautiful. The 
music had been silent for a while, but it 
suddenly began again; and then he asked | 
her, with a deeper, intenser smile, if she | 
would do him the honor of dancing with 
them. Even to this inquiry she gave no 
audible assent; she simply let him put his 
arm round her waist—as she did so it oe- 
curred to her more vividly than it had 
ever done before that this was a singular | 
place for a gentleman’s arm to be—and in 
a moment he was guiding her round the | 
room in the harmonious rotation of the | 
polka. When they paused, she felt that 
she was red; and then, for some moments, 
she stopped looking at him. She fanned | 
herself, and looked at the flowers that | 

2 
were painted on her fan. He asked her | 
if she would begin again, and she hesitated | 
to answer, still looking at the flowers. 

‘* Does it make you dizzy ?” he asked, in 
a tone of great kindness. 

Then Catherine looked up at him; he 
was certainly beautiful, and not at all red. 
Yes,” she said; she hardly knew why, 
for dancing had never made her dizzy. 

‘** Ah, well, in that case,” said Mr. Town- 
send, *‘ we will sit still and talk. I will 
find a good place to sit.” 

He found a good place—a charming 
place; a little sofa that seemed meant only 
for two persons. The rooms by this time 
were very full; the dancers increased in 
number, and people stood close in front 
of them, turning their backs, so that Cath- 
erine and her companion seemed secluded 
and unobserved. ‘* We will talk,” the 
young man had said; but he still did all 
the talking. Catherine leaned back in her 
place, with her eyes fixed upon him, smil- 
ing and thinking him very clever. He 
had features like young men in pictures; 
Catherine had never seen such features 

-so delicate, so chiselled and finished— 
among the young New-Yorkers whom she 
passed in the streets and met at dancing 
parties. He was tall and slim, but he look- 
ed extremely strong. Catherine thought 
he looked like a statue. Buta statue would 
not talk like that, and, above all, would 
not have eyes of so rare a color. He had 
never been at Mrs. Almond’s before; he 
felt very much like a stranger; and it was 
very kind of Catherine to take pity on 
him. He was Arthur Townsend's cousin 
—not very near; several times removed— 
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and Arthur had brought him to present 
him to the family. In fact, he wasa great 
stranger in New York. It was his native 
place; but he had not been there for many 


| years. He had been knocking about the 


world, and living in queer corners; he had 
only come back a month or two before. 
New York was very pleasant, only he felt 
lonely. 

‘You see, people forget you,” he said, 
smiling at Catherine with his delightful 
gaze, while he leaned forward obliquely, 
turning toward her, with his elbows on 
his knees. 

It seemed to Catherine that no one who 
had once seen him would ever forget him: 
but though she made this reflection, she 
kept it to herself, almost as you would 
keep something precious. 

They sat there for some time. He was 
very amusing. He asked her about the 
people that were near them; he tried to 
guess who some of them were, and he 
made the most laughable mistakes. He 
criticised them very freely, in a positive, 
off-hand way. Catherine had never heard 
any one—especially any young man—talk 
just like that. It was the way a young 
man might talk ina novel; or, better still, 
in a play, on the stage, close before the 
foot-lights, looking at the audience, and 
with every one looking at him, so that you 
wondered at his presence of mind. And 
yet Mr. Townsend was not like an actor; 
he seemed so sincere, so natural. This 
was very interesting; but in the midst of 
it Marian Almond came pushing through 
the crowd, with a little ironical ery, when 
she found these young people still togeth- 
er, which made every one turn round, and 
cost Catherine a conscious blush. Marian 
broke up their talk, and told Mr. Towns- 
end—whom she treated as if she were al- 
ready married and he had become her 
cousin—to run away to her mother, who 
had been wishing for the last half-hour to 
introduce him to Mr. Almond. 

‘“We shall meet again,” he said to 
Catherine as he left her, and Catherine 
thought it a very original speech. 

Her cousin took her by the arm, and 
made her walk about. ‘‘I needn't ask 
you what you think of Morris!” the young 
girl exclaimed. 

‘* Ts that his name ?” 

‘*T don’t ask you what you think of his 
name, but what you think of himself,” 
said Marian. 

‘*Oh, nothing particular,” Catherine 


a 
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answered, dissembling for the first time 
in her life. 

‘*T have half a mind to tell him that,” 
eried Marian. ‘‘It will do him good. 
He's so terribly conceited.” 

‘* Conceited 7” said Catherine, staring. 

‘So Arthur says, and Arthur knows 
about him.” 

“Oh, don’t tell him,” 
mured, imploringl|y. 

‘* Don't tell him he’s conceited ? 
told him so a dozen times.” 

At this profession of audacity, Cather- 
ine looked down at her little companion 
in amazement. She supposed it was be- 
cause Marian was going to be married 
that she took so much on herself; but she 
wondered, too, whether, when she her- 
self should become engaged, such exploits 
would be expected of her. 

Half an hour later 


Catherine mur- 


I have 


she saw her aunt 


| mond boys, as Catherine called them, in 


| not dizzy ; her head was very clear. 


vited our heroine to dance a quadrille, 
and for a quarter of an hour her feet at 
least were occupied. This time she was 
Just 
when the dance was over, she found her 
self in the crowd face to face with her 
father. Doctor Sloper had usually a lit 
tle smile, never a very big one, and with 
this little smile playing in his clear eyes 
and on his neatly shaved lips, he looked 
at his daughter’s crimson gown. 

‘Is it possible that this magnificent 
person is my child?” he said. 

You would have surprised him if you 
had told him so, but it a literal fact 
that he almost never addressed his daugh 
ter save in the ironical form. Whenever 


Is 


| he addressed her he gave her pleasure; 


Penniman sitting in the embrasure of a | 


window, with her head a little on 
side, and her gold eyeglass raised to her 
eyes, which were wandering about the 
room. 
bending forward a little, with his back 
turned to Catherine. She knew his back 
immediately, though she had never seen 
it; for when he left her, at Marian’s insti- 


without turning round. Morris Towns- 
end—the name had already become very 
familiar to her, as if some one had been 
repeating it in her ear for the last half- 


hour—Morris Townsend was giving his | as if you had eighty thousand a year.” 


impressions of the company to her aunt, | 


one | 


but she had to cut her pleasure out of 


the piece, as it were. There were por- 
tions left over, light remnants and snip- 


pets of irony, which she never knew 


| what to do with, which seemed too deli 


In front of her was a gentleman, | 


cate for her own use; and yet Catherine, 
lamenting the limitations of her under- 
standing, felt that they were too valua 


| ble to waste, and had a belief that if they 


passed over her head, they yet contributed 


| to the general sum of human wisdom. 
gation, he had retreated in the best order, | 


‘Tam not magnificent,” she said, mild 


| ly, wishing that she had put on another 
| dress. 


as he had done to herself; he was saying | 


clever things, and Mrs. Penniman was 
smiling, as if she approved of them. As 
soon as Catherine had perceived this, she 
moved away; she would not have liked 
him to turn round and see her. But it 
gave her pleasure—the whole thing. 
That he should talk with Mrs. Penni- 
man, with whom she lived, and whom 
she saw and talked with every day—that 
seemed to keep him near her, and to make 
him even easier to contemplate than if 
she herself had been the object of his 
civilities; and that Aunt Lavinia should 
like him, should not be shocked or star- 
tled by what he said, this also appear- 
ed to the girl a personal gain; for Aunt 
Lavinia’s standard was extremely high, 
planted as it was over the grave of her 
late husband, in which, as she had con- 
vinced every one, the very genius of con- 
versation was buried. One of the Al- 


‘You are sumptuous, opulent, expen 
sive,” her father rejoined. ‘* You look 


‘Well, so long as I haven’t—” said 
Catherine, illogically. Her conception 
of her prospective wealth was as yet very 
indefinite. 

‘**So long as you haven't, you shouldn't 
look as if you had. 
your party ?” 

Catherine hesitated a 
then, looking away, ‘‘ I am rather tired,” 
she murmured. I have said that this en- 
tertainment was the beginning of some- 
thing important for Catherine. For the 
second time in her life she made an indi- 
rect answer, and the beginning of a period 
of dissimulation is certainly a significant 
date. Catherine was not so easily tired 
as that. 


Have you enjoyed 


moment, and 


Nevertheless, in the carriage, as they 
drove home, she was as quiet as if fatigue 
had been her portion. 
manner of addressing his sister Lavinia 
had a good deal of resemblance to the 
tone he had adopted toward Catherine. 


Doctor Sloper’s 
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‘Who was the young man that was 
making love to you?” he presently asked. 

“Oh, my good brother!” murmcred 
Mrs. Penniman, in deprecation. 

‘“He seemed uncommonly — tender. 
Whenever I looked at you, for half an 
hour, he had the most devoted air.” 

“The devotion not to me,” said 
Mrs. Penniman. ‘*It was to Catherine; 
he talked to me of her.”’ 

Catherine had been listening with all 
her ears. ‘‘Oh, Aunt Penniman!” 
exclaimed, faintly. 

‘* He is very handsome; he is very clev- 
er; he expressed himself with a great deal 
a great deal of felicity,” her aunt went on. 

‘** He is in love with this regal creature, 
then ¢? the Doctor inquired, humorously. 

**Oh, father,” eried the girl, still more 
faintly, devoutly thankful the carriage 
was dark. 

‘IT don't know that; but he admired 
her dress.” 

Catherine did not say to herself in the 
dark, ‘* My dress only 7’) Mrs. Penniman’s 
announcement struck her by its richness, 
not by its meagreness. 
said her father, ‘* he thinks 
you have eighty thousand a year.” 

‘IT don’t believe he thinks of that,” said 
Mrs. Penniman,; ‘‘ he is too refined.” 

‘* He must be tremendously refined not 
to think of that.” 


Was 


she 


‘You see,” 


fore she knew it. 


‘*T thought you had gone to sleep,” her | end and her aunt. 


father answered. ‘' The hour has come! 
he added to himself. ‘* Lavinia is going 
to get up a romance for Catherine. — It’s 
a shame to play such tricks on the girl. 
What is the gentleman's name ?” he went 
on, aloud. 

**T didn’t catch it, and I didn’t like to 
ask him. He asked to be introduced to 
said Mrs. Penniman, with a certain 
grandeur; ‘* but you know how indistinct- 
ly Jefferson speaks.” Jefferson was Mr. 
Almond. ‘‘ Catherine dear, what was the 
gentleman’s name ?” 

For a minute, if it had not been for the 
rumbling of the carriage, you might have 
heard a pin drop. 

‘I don’t know, Aunt Lavinia,” said 
Catherine, very softly. And, with all his 
irony, her father believed her. 


me,” 


V. 
He learned what he had asked some 
three or four days later, after Morris 


| 





| 


| him to eall. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





ee 


Townsend, with his cousin, had called in 


Washington Square. Mrs. Penniman did 
not tell her brother, on the drive home. 
that she had intimated to this agreeable 
young man, whose name she did not 
know, that, with her niece, she should be 
very glad to see him; but she was greatly 
pleased, and even a little flattered, when, 
late on a Sunday afternoon, the two gen 


tlemen made their appearance. His com- 


| ing with Arthur Townsend made it more 


natural and easy; the latter young man 
was on the point of becoming connected 
with the family, and Mrs. Penniman had 
remarked to Catherine that, as he was go 
ing to marry Marian, it would be polite in 
These events came to pass 
late in the autumn, and Catherine and her 
aunt had been sitting together in the clos 
ing dusk, by the fire-light, in the high back 
parlor. 

Arthur Townsend fell to Catherine's 
portion, while his companion placed him 
self on the sofa beside Mrs. Penniman. 
Catherine had hitherto not been a harsh 
critic; she was easy to please—she liked 
to talk with young men. But Marian’s 
betrothed, this evening, made her feel 
vaguely fastidious; he sat looking at the 
fire, and rubbing his knees with his hands. 
As for Catherine, she scarcely even pre 
tended to keep up the conversation; her 


| attention had fixed itself on the other side 
‘* Well, he is!” Catherine exclaimed, be- | 


of the room; she was listening to what 
went on between the other Mr. Towns- 
Every now and then 
he looked over at Catherine herself and 
smiled, as if to show that what he said was 
for her benefit too. Catherine would have 
liked to change her place, to go and sit 
near them, where she might see and hear 
him better. But she was afraid of seem- 
ing bold—of looking eager; and, besides, 
it would not have been polite to Marian’s 
little suitor. She wondered why the oth- 
er gentleman had picked out her aunt— 
how he came to have so much to say to 
Mrs. Penniman, to whom, usually, young 
men were not especially devoted. She 
was not at all jealous of Aunt Lavinia, 
but she was a little envious, and above all 
she wondered; for Morris Townsend was 
an object on which she found that her im- 
agination could exercise itself indefinite- 
ly. His cousin had been describing a 
house that he had taken in view of his 
union with Marian, and the domestic con- 
veniences he meant to introduce into it; 
how Marian wanted a larger one, and Mrs. 





WASHINGTON 


Almond recommended a smaller one, and | 


how he himself was convinced that he had 
cot the neatest house in New York. 

‘Tt doesn’t matter,” he said; ‘*it’s only 
At the end of 
three or four years we'll move. That’s 
the way to live in New York—to move ev 
ery three or four years. Then you al 
ways get the last thing. It’s because the 
city’s growing so quick—you've got to 
keep up with it. It’s going straight up 
town—that’s New York’s 
If I wasn’t afraid Marian would be lonely, 
I'd go up there—right up to the top 
wait for it. 
—they’d all come up after you. 


for three or four years. 


going. 


where 
and 


But Ma 
rian says she wants some neighbors—she 


doesn’t want to be a pioneer. 


had better go out to Minnesota. 
tired of one street, we'll go higher. 
see we'll always have a new house; it’s a 
creat advantage to have a new house; 


So you 


you 
They in 
vent everything all over again about every 
five years, and it’s a great thing to keep up 
with the new things. 
keep up with the new things of every 
kind. Don’t you think that’s a good 
motto for a young couple—to keep 
ing higher’? What's the name of that 
piece of poetry—what do they call it ? 
‘Excelsior!’ ” 

Catherine bestowed on her junior visit- 


get all the latest improvements. 


or only just enough attention to feel that | 


this was not the way Mr. Morris Townsend 


had talked the other night, or that he was | 


talking now to her fortunate aunt 3ut 
suddenly his aspiring kinsman became 
He seemed to have be- 
come conscious that she was affected by 
his companion’s presence, and he thought 
it proper to explain it. 


more interesting. 


‘*My cousin asked me to bring him, or | 


I shouldn't have taken the liberty. He 
seemed to want very much to come; you 
know he’s awfully sociable. I told him I 
wanted to ask you first, but he said Mrs. 
Penniman had invited him. He isn’t par- 
ticular what he says when he wants to 
come somewhere. But Mrs. Penniman 
seems to think it’s all right.” 

‘*We are very glad to see him,” said 
Catherine. And she wished to talk more 
about him, but she hardly knew what to 
say. ‘‘I never saw him before,” she went 
on, presently. 

Arthur Townsend stared. 


Only have to wait ten years | 


She says | 
that if she’s got to be the first settler, she | 
I guess | 


we'll move up little by little: when we cet | 


| to indicate that 


} enough for me. 


* gO- | 
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5 Why, he told me he talked with you 
for over half an hour the other night.” 
**T mean before the other night. That 
was the first time.” 
**Oh, he has been away from New York 
he has been all round the He 
doesn’t know many people here, but he’s 


ld 
Woricd, 


vere sociable, and he wants to know ey 
ery one.” 

‘Every one 2?” said Catherine. 

“Well, I mean all the good ones. <All 
like Mrs. Penni 
Townsend 


the pretty young ladies 
man.” And Arthur 
private laugh. 

“My aunt hkes him very much,” 
Catherine. 

‘*Most people like him 
iant.” 

‘* He's more like a foreigner,” Catherine 


rave a 


said 


} 


} 9 + 
nes so brill 


sugeested. 
“Well, I never knew a foreigner,” said 
young Townsend, in a tone which seemed 
his ignorance had been 
optional. 
‘* Neither have I,” 
with more humility. 


Catherine confessed, 
‘They say they are 


| generally brilliant,” she added, vaguely. 
I always try and | 


‘* Well, the people of this city are clever 
I know some of them 
that think they are too clever for me; but 
they ain't.” 

‘*T suppose you can’t be too clever,” said 


| Catherine, still with humility. 


“T don’t know. 
that call my cousin too clever. 

Catherine listened to this statement with 
extreme interest, and a feeling that if Mor- 
ris Townsend had a fault, it would nat- 
urally be that one. But she did not com- 
mit herself, and in a moment she asked, 
‘** Now that he has come back, will he stay 
here always ?” 

** Ah,” said Arthur, ‘*if he can get some- 
thing to do.” 

‘* Something to do ?” 

‘*Some place or other; 
ness.” 

‘*Hasn’t he got any ?” said Catherine, 
who had never heard of a young man—of 
the upper class—in this situation. 

‘*No; he’slooking round. But he can't 
find anything.” 

‘*T am very sorry,” 
ted herself to observe. 

“Oh, he 


I know some people 


some busi- 


Catherine permit- 
doesn’t mind,” said young 
Townsend. ‘He takes it easy; he isn’t 
inahurry. He is very particular.” 
Catherine thought he naturally would 
be, and gave herself up for some moments 
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to the contemplation of this idea, in sev- 
eral of its bearings. 

‘Won't his father take him into his 
business—his office ?” she at last inquired. 

‘He hasn't got any father—he has only 
got a sister. Your sister can’t help you 
much.” 

It seemed to Catherine that if she were 
his sister, she would disprove this axiom. 





and nodding a little, looked at her all over, 


|and gave a twist to the knot of ribbon in 


‘* Is she—is she pleasant ?” she asked in a | 


moment. 
‘*T don’t know—I believe she’s very re- 
spectable,” said young Townsend. And 


began to laugh. ‘I say, we are talking 
about you,” he added. 

Morris Townsend paused in his con- 
versation with Mrs. Penniman, and stared, 
with a little smile. Then he got up, as if 
he were going. 

‘‘As far as you are concerned, I can't 
return the compliment,” he said, to Cath- 
erine’s companion. ‘* But as regards Miss 
Sloper, it’s another affair.” 

Catherine thought this little speech 
wonderfully well turned; but she was em- 
barrassed by it, and she also got up. Mor- 
ris Townsend stood looking at her and 
smiling; he put out his hand for farewell. 
He was going, 
thing to her: but even on these terms she 
was glad to have seen him. 

‘*T will tell her what you have said— 
when you go,” said Mrs. Penniman, witha 
little significant laugh. 

Catherine blushed, for she felt almost as 
if they were making sport of her. What 
in the world could this beautiful young 
man have said? He looked at her still, in 
spite of her blush, but very kindly and re- 
spectfully. 

‘**T have had no talk with you,” he said, 
‘‘and that was what I came for. But it 
will be a good reason for coming another 
time; a little pretext—if I am obliged to 
give one. Iam not afraid of what your 
aunt will say when I go.” 

With this the two young men took their 
departure; after which Catherine, with 
her blush still lingering, directed a seri- 
ous and interrogative eye to Mrs. Penni- 
man. She was incapable of elaborate ar- 
tifice, and she resorted to no jocular de- 
vice, to no affectation of the belief that 
she had been maligned, to learn what she 
desired. 

‘* What did you say you would tell me ?” 
she asked. 

Mrs. Penniman came up to her, smiling 


without having said any- | 


her neck, ‘‘It’s a great secret, my dear 
child, but he is coming a-courting !” 

Catherine was seriously still. ** Is that 
what he told you ?” 

‘*He didn’t say so exactly. But he left 
me to guess it. I’m a good guesser.”’ 

‘** Do you mean a-courting me ?” 

‘*Not me, certainly, miss; though J] 
must say he is a hundred times more po- 


| lite toa person who has no longer extreme 
| youth to recommend her than most of the 
then he looked across to his cousin, and | 





young men. He is thinking of some one 
else.” And Mrs. Penniman gave her 
niece a delicate little kiss. ‘‘ You must 
be very gracious to him.” 

Catherine stared—she was bewildered. 
‘T don’t understand you,” she said; ‘* he 
doesn’t know me.” 

**Oh yes, he does; more than you think. 
[ have told him all about you.” 

“Oh, Aunt Penniman !”’ murmured 
Catherine, as if this had been a breach of 
trust. ‘‘He is a perfect stranger—we 
don’t know him.” There was infinite 
modesty in the poor girl’s ** we.” 

Aunt Penniman, however, took no ac- 
count of it; she spoke even with a touch 
of acrimony. ‘‘ My dear Catherine, you 
know very well that you admire him!” 

**Oh, Aunt Penniman!” Catherine could 
only murmur again. It might very well 
be that she admired him, though this did 
not seem to her a thing to talk about. 
But that this brilliant stranger—this sud- 
den apparition, who had barely heard the 
sound of her voice—took that sort of in- 
terest in her that was expressed by the ro- 
mantic phrase of which Mrs. Penniman 
had just made use: this could only be a 
figment of the restless brain of Aunt La- 
vinia, whom every one knew to be a wo- 
man of powerful imagination. 

VE. 

Mrs. Penniman even took for granted 
at times that other people had as much 
imagination as herself; so that when, half 
an hour later, her brother came in, she 
addressed him quite on this principle. 

‘‘He has just been here, Austin; it’s 
such a pity you missed him.” 

‘* Whom in the world have I missed 7?’ 
asked the Doctor. 

‘*Mr. Morris Townsend; he has made 
us such a delightful visit.” 

‘“* And who in the world is Mr. Morris 
Townsend ?” 


’ 


hae, 


er 
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‘* Aunt Penniman means the gentleman | end of the visit. The visit was a long 


-the gentleman whose name I couldn't 
said Catherine. 
“The gentleman at Elizabeth's party 


remember, ” 


who was so struck with Catherine,” Mrs. | 


Penniman added. 

‘Oh, his name is Morris Townsend, is 
it? And did he come here to propose to 
you ?” 

“Oh, father,” murmured the girl for 
all answer, turning away to the window, 


permission,” said Mrs. Penniman, very 
graciously. 

‘After all, my dear, he seems to have 
yours,” her brother answered. 


forehead touching the window-panes, list- 


one; he sat there—in the front parior, in 
the biggest arm-chair—for more than an 
hour. Heseemed more at home this time 

more familiar; lounging a little in the 
chair, slapping a cushion that was near 
him with his stick, and looking round the 
room a good deal, and at the objects it 
contained, as well as at Catherine; whom, 


however, he also contemplated freely. 


| There was a smile of respectful devotion 
where the dusk had deepened to darkness. | 
‘*T hope he won't do that without your | 


| poem. 


in his handsome eyes which seemed to 
Catherine almost solemnly beautiful; it 
made her think of a young knight in a 
His talk, however, was not par- 
ticularly knightly; it was light and easy 


| and friendly ; it took a practical turn, and 
Lavinia simpered, as if this might not | 
be quite enough, and Catherine, with her | 


| this and that 


ened to this exchange of epigrams as re- 


servedly as if they had not each been a 
pin-prick in her own destiny. 


he asked a number of questions about her 
what were her tastes—if she liked 
-what were her habits. He 
her, with his charming smile, 


self 


said to 


| ‘* Tell me about yourself; give me a little 


| sketch.” 


‘*The next time he comes,” the Doctor | 


added, ‘‘you had better call 


might like to see me.” 


me. He 

Morris Townsend came again, some five 
days afterward; but Doctor Sloper was 
not called, as he was absent from home at 
the time. Catherine was with her aunt 


Catherine had very little to tell, 
and she had no talent for sketching; but 


| before he went she had confided te him 


that she had a secret passion for the thea- 
tre, which had been but scantily gratified, 


and a taste for operatic music—that of 


| Bellini and Donizetti in especial (it must 


when the young man’s name was brought | 
in, and Mrs. Penniman, etfacing herself | 
and protesting, made a great point of her | 
niece's going into the drawing-room alone. | 


‘This time it’s for you—for you only,” 
she said. ‘* Before, when he talked to me, 


| fond 


it was only preliminary—it was to gain | 


my confidence. Literally, my dear, I 
should not have the courage to show my- 
self to-day.” 

And this was perfectly true. 


be remembered in extenuation of this 
primitive young woman that she held 
these opinions in an age of general dark- 
ness)—which she rarely had an occasion 
to hear, except on the hand-organ. She 
confessed that she was not particularly 
of literature. Morris Townsend 
agreed with her that books were tiresome 


| things; only, as he said, you had to read 


He 


a good many before you found it out. 


| had been to places that people had writ- 


Mrs. Pen- | 


niman was not a brave woman, and Mor- | 
ris Townsend had struck her as a young 


man of great force of character, and of 
remarkable powers of satire; a keen, res- 
olute, brilliant nature, with which one 
must exercise a great deal of tact. She 
said to herself that he was ‘‘ imperious,” 
and she liked the word and the idea. She 
was not the least jealous of her niece, and 
she had been perfectly happy with Mr. 
Penniman, but in the bottom of her heart 
she permitted herself the observation, 


had!” He was certainly much more im- 
perious—she ended by calling it imperial 
—than Mr. Penniman. 

So Catherine saw Mr. Townsend alone, 
and her aunt did not come in even at the 





} natural! 
‘‘That’s the sort of husband I should have | 


ten books about, and they were not a bit 
like the descriptions. To see for your- 
self—that was the great thing; he always 
tried to see for himself. He had seen all 
the principal actors—he had been to all 
the best theatres in London and Paris. 
But the actors were like the authors— 
they always exaggerated. He liked ev- 
erything to be natural. Suddenly he 
stopped, looking at Catherine, with his 
smile. 

‘*That’s what I like you for; you are so 
Excuse me,” he added ; ‘* you 
see [am natural myself.” 

And before she had time to think wheth- 
er she excused him or not—which after- 
ward, at leisure, she became conscious that 
she did—he began to talk about music, 


| and to say that it was his greatest plea- 
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sure in life. He had heard all the great 
singers in Paris and London—Pasta and 
Rubini and Lablache—and when you had 
done that, you could say that you knew 
what singing was. 

‘*T sing a little myself,” he said; ‘‘ some 
day I will show you. Not to-day, but 
some other time.” 

And then he got up to go; he had omit- 
ted, by accident, to say that he would sing 
to her if she would play to him. He 
thought of this after he got into the street; 
but he might have spared his compunc- 
tion, for Catherine had not noticed the 
lapse. She was thinking only that ‘‘some 
other time” had a delightful sound ; it 
seemed to spread itself over the future. 

This was all the more reason, however, 
though she was ashamed and uncomfort- 
able, why she should tell her father that 
Mr. Morris Townsend had called again. 
She announced the fact abruptly, almost 
violently, as soon as the Doctor came into 
the house ; and having done so—it was 
her duty—she took measures to leave the 
room. But she could not leave it fast 
enough ; her father stopped her just as 
she reached the door. 

‘* Well, my dear, did he propose to you 
to-day?” the Doctor asked. 

This was just what she had been afraid 
he would say; and yet she had no answer 
ready. Of course she would have liked 
to take it as a joke—as her father must 
have meant it; and yet she would have 
liked, also, in denying it, to be a little pos- 
itive, a little sharp, so that he would per- 
haps not ask the question again. She 
didn’t like it—it made her unhappy. But 
Catherine could never be sharp; and for 
a moment she only stood, with her hand 
on the door-knob, looking at her satiric 
parent, and giving a little laugh. 

‘* Decidedly,” said the Doctor to him- 
self, ‘‘ my daughter is not brilliant.” 

But he had no sooner made this reflec- 
tion than Catherine found something; she 
had decided, on the whole, to take the 
thing as a joke. 

‘*Perhaps he will do it the next time,” 
she exclaimed, with a repetition of her 
laugh. And she quickly got out of the 
room. 

The Doctor stood staring; he wondered 
whether his daughter were serious. Cath 
erine went straight to her own room, and 
by the time she reached it she bethought 
herself that there was something else— 
something better—she might have said. 








| She almost wished now that her fathey 


would ask his question again, so that she 
might reply, ‘‘Oh yes, Mr. Morris Towns 
end proposed to me, and I refused him.” 
The Doctor, however, began to put hi: 
questions elsewhere, it naturally having 


| occurred to him that he ought to inform 


himself properly about this handsome 
young man who had formed the habit of 
running in and out of his house. He ad 
dressed himself to the elder of his sisters, 
Mrs. Almond: not going to her for the 
purpose—there was no such hurry as that 

but having made a note of the matter 
for the first opportunity. The Doctor was 
never eager, never impatient nor nery 
ous; but he made notes of everything, and 
he regularly consulted his notes. Amone 
them the information he obtained from 
Mrs. Almond about Morris Townsend took 
its place. 

‘** Lavinia has already been to ask me,” 
she said. ‘* Lavinia is most excited. | 
don’t understand it. It’s not, after all, La 
vinia that the young man is supposed to 
have designs upon. She is very peculiar.” 

‘Ah, my dear,” the Doctor replied, 
‘*she has not lived with me these twelve 
years without my finding it out.” 

‘*She has got such an artificial mind,” 
said Mrs. Almond, who always enjoyed an 
opportunity to discuss Lavinia’s peculiar 
ities with her brother. ‘*She didn’t want 
me to tell you that she had asked me about 
Mr. Townsend ; but I told her I would. 
She always wants to conceal everything.” 

‘““And yet at moments no one blurts 
things out with such crudity. She is like 
a revolving light-house—pitch darkness 
alternating with a dazzling brilliancy. 
But what did you tell her?” the Doctor 
asked, 

‘* What I tell you—that I know very 
little of him.” 

‘** Lavinia must have been disappointed 
at that,” said the Doctor; ‘* she would pre- 
fer him to have been guilty of some ro- 
mantic crime. However, we must make 
the best of people. They tell me our gen- 
tleman is the cousin of the little boy to 
whom you are about to intrust the future 
of your little girl.” 

‘** Arthur is not a little boy; he isa very 
old man; you and I will never be so old. 
He is a distant relation of Lavinia’s pro- 
tégé. The name is the same, but I am 
given to understand that there are Towns- 
ends and Townsends. So Arthur’s moth- 
er tells me; she talked about ‘ branches’ 
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younger branches, elder branches, infe 
rior branches—as if it were.a royal house. 
Arthur, it appears, is of the reigning line, 
but poor Lavinia’s young man is not. Be 
yond this, Arthur’s mother knows very 
little about him; she has only a vague 
story that he has been ‘ wild.” But I know 
his sister a little, and ghe is a very nice 
woman. Her name is Mrs. Montgomery; 
she is a widow, with a little property, and 
five children. She lives in the Second 
Avenue.” 

**Whiat does Mrs. Montgomery say about 
him ?” 


‘That he has talents by which he might | 


distinguish himself.” 

‘*Only he is lazy, eh ?” 

‘She doesn’t say so.” 

‘That's family pride,” said the Doctor. 
** What is his profession ?” 

‘He hasn't got any; he is looking for 
something. I believe he 
navy.” 

** Once ? 


was once in the 


What is his age ?” 

‘*T suppose he is upward of thirty. He 
must have gone into the navy very young. 
I think Arthur told me that he inherited 
a small property—which was perhaps the 
cause of his leaving the navy 
he spent it all in a few years. 
elled all 
amused himself. 
of system, a theory he had. 
come back to America, with the intention, 
as he tells Arthur, of beginning life in 
earnest.” 

‘Ts he in 
then ?” 

*‘T don't see 
credulous,” said Mrs. Almond. 


earnest about Catherine, 


‘*Itseems 


to me that you have never done Catherine | 


justice. You must remember that she has 


the prospect of thirty thousand a year.” 
ment, and then, with the lightest touch 


her,” he said. 


Mrs. Almond blushed. 


appear to me never to have been properly 
aware of that. You have always had a 
little way of alluding to her as an un- 
marriageable girl.” 

‘*My allusions are as kind as yours, Eliz- 
abeth,” said the Doctor, frankly. ‘‘ How 
many suitors has Catherine had, with all 
her expectations? how much attention 
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and that | 
He trav- | 
over the world, lived abroad, | 
I believe it was a kind | 
He has lately | 


why you should be in- | 





| nue 2” 
| Avenue. 


| has she ever received ? Catherine is not 


unmarriageable, but she is absolutely un 
attractive. What other reason is there 
for Lavinia being so charmed with the 
idea that there is a lover in the house ? 
There has never been one before, and La 
Vinia, with her sensitive, sympathetic na 
ture, is not used to the idea. It atfects 
her imagination. I must do the young 
men of New York the justice to say that 
they strike me very 
They prefer pretty girls 
girls like own. 
ther pretty nor lively.” 
‘*Catherine does very well; she has a 
style of her own, which is more than my 


as disinterested. 
lively girls 


your Catherine is nei- 


| poor Marian has, who has no style at all,” 


said Mrs. Almond. ‘The reason Cathe- 
rine has received so little attention is that 


| she seems to all the young men to be old- 


er than themselves. She is so large, and 
They are rather 
afraid of her, I think; she looks as if she 
had been married already, and you know 
And if 
our young men appear disinterested,” the 
Doctor’s wiser sister went on, ‘‘it is be- 


she dresses—so richly. 


they don’t like married women. 


cause they marry, as a general thing, so 
young, before twenty-five, at the age of 
innocence and sincerity, before the age of 
caleulation. If they only waited a little, 
Catherine would fare better.” 


‘As a caleulation? Thank you very 


/ much,” said the Doctor. 


* Wait till some intelligent man of for- 


| ty comes along, and he will be delighted 


with Catherine,” Mrs. Almond continued. 
‘*Mr. Townsend is not old enough, then; 
his motives may be pure.” 
‘It is very possible that his motives are 
pure; I should be very sorry to take the 


contrary for granted. Lavinia is sure of 


lit: and as he is a very prepossessing 
The Doctor looked at his sister a mo- 


youth, you might give him the benefit of 


| the doubt.” 
of bitterness: ‘* You at least appreciate | 


Doctor Sloper reflected a moment. 
‘*“What are his present means of sub- 


| sistence ?” 

‘IT don’t mean that is her only merit; I | 
simply mean that it is a great one. A | 
creat many young men think so; and you | 


‘‘T have no idea. 
with his sister.” 

‘A widow, with five children ? 
you mean he lives upon her ?” 

Mrs. Almond got up, and with a cer- 
tain impatience. ‘‘ Had you not better ask 


He lives, as I say, 


Do 


| Mrs. Montgomery herself ?” she inquired. 


‘ 


‘Perhaps I may come to that,” said the 
Doctor. ‘‘Did you say the Second Ave- 
He made a note of the Second 
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Chitar’s Ensy Chair. 


A for Europe begins, the hearts and memo- 
ries of the older travellers go out toward the 
enchanted land, and the eyes that looked upon 
Rome and Switzerland long ago, as they scan 
the bustling throngs upon the quay, see in the 
bright air of hope and expectation of the trav- 
ellers something of the romantic eagerness of 
pilgrims setting forth for the celestial city. 
Those older voyagers, however —travellers eme- 


riti, men of day betore yesterday, old Grimeses | 


who antedate steam, some of them, who took 
passage on forgotten ships—enjoy a kind of 
triumph, which, if the fresher travellers knew, 
they would regard as chuckling senility. But 
one of the newer travellers lately paid trib- 


ute to the triumphant feeling of the older by | 


asking the Easy Chair, “ Did you really know 
Italy before railroads ?” 
like Browning’s line, 


The question was 


“And did you once see Shelley plain?” 


The questioner confessed that he had often | 


wondered if Italy were not a pleasanter trav- 
elling ground in the days of vettura and dili- 
gence than in the age of steam, when you may 
perhaps snatch a glimpse of Perugia, or Thra- 
symene, or the very gentle Clitumnus, as you 
Whirl and rattle by in the train. 

The question touched the secret of the feel- 
ing with which that older traveller looks upon 
the pilgrim of to-day. “ Yes, my young friend,” 
he seems to say, “you will find a wonderful 
fascination in that romantie other world, but 


S the departure of the summer travellers | 


! 


| 





you will not see the Europe that I saw.” Poor | 


old fellow! He would probably say to the 
enthusiastic young person of either sex, who 
agrees with a late newspaper scribe that to 
hear Campanini sing a certain song is a liberal 
edueation, “Yes, but you should have heard 
Mario, and Rubini, and Duprez.” Let him in- 
terpret the shrugs with which his words are 
heard. Dotard! does he hope to make yester- 
day as good as to-day, or the rose of York or 
Lancaster as perfect as this dewy rose of June? 

Still, the old fellow has his satisfaction. He 
holds with Webster that the past at least is 
secure, and the Easy Chair can wish no fairer 
fortune to the young pilgrims than that they 
may find the Europe that they see what it found 
the Europe ofotheryears. Certainly Pureheart, 
who sailed the other day, will find it if it is 
to be found. Whoever may be his travelling 
companion will be fortunate, for Pureheart is 
an artist, and it is the artists who teach those 
of us whe are not artists what to see, and how 
to see it. It was a joyous company that said 
farewell to him on a bland May evening, and, 
except for the exquisiteness of the feast, it 
might have been one of the Roman evenings 
before railroads. There were wit and fun and 
fancy and bright repartee, and there was that 
uameless charm of Bohemia, not the wild, reck- 





less region which lies * beyond the domain of 
conscience,” but the merry land of good sense 
and generous purpose, which is, perhaps, better 
called Arcadia. 

Whoever travels with the artist sees a new 
heaven and a new,earth. The Easy Chair 
feels that it saw very Italy because it lived 
with artists. Those nights in the—not exact- 
ly the Café Greco, which was for the earlier 
evening, but in some upper chamber, where, as 
the jubilant nephew apprised his uncle, who 
called for him at two in the morning, “ Dear 
uncle, in Rome all baggage is at the risk of the 
owner’—those nights were not drunken or- 
gies; they were, with their mulled red wine of 
the country, and copious tobacco, feasts of 
high spirits, and of that freedom from excess- 
ive convention which is characteristic of art- 
ists. The same freedom is shown in their 
slouched hats and long hair, and the disposi- 
tion to make life something of a picnic. It 
brings them under the doubtful eye of staid 
parents and respectable citizens. It exposes 
them to the charge of a gypsy turn—a kind of 
shiftlessness and vagabondage ; and the judi- 
cious father doubtless often looks upon his 
son’s tendency to the artist’s life as a kind of 
wild oats that must be sown before he settles 
down into a steady calling. 

But how many of those fathers work more 
faithfully and steadily in the office than the 
artist son in the studio? The boy takes the 
risk of success, but that risk he takes in every 
profession. The prizes are few, but where are 
they many? In art, as in law, they are taken 
by talent and labor. In those far Italian 
times the Easy Chair has spent many a day 
with Kensett in an old villa garden full of 
darting lizards on crumbling sunny walls, of 
broken statues and plashing fountains, and 
ilexes and ecypresses and blue vioiets in the 
spring; and there, hour after hour, Kensett 
studied and tried the form and color of a tree, 
or a pretty vista, or a marble nymph, or a bal- 
cony on which Tasso’s Leonora might have 
stood, until it seemed that the very soul of tree 
or mouldering shrine must have passed into 
his own soul, and his devotion was es absorbed, 
his labor as constant, as that of any man at 
any task. It is not the task merely, or the 
wish, or the knack, it is patient study and 
steady toil which win the laurel. It was no! 
only the delicate genius, it was the intelligen 
diligence of the modest and manly and con- 
scientious Kensett which gave him his crown. 
It is by the wooing of loving study that the 
heart of Nature is won, and she seems to be 
willing to unveil her perfect beauty to those 
only who prove by faithful service that they 
are worthy to behold it. 

Those departing pilgrims are fortunate who 
sail with the artists, and live and travel with 
them beyond the sea. Walking and driving 
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on the Campagna, or floating on the canals and 
lagoons of Venice, or strolling about Fiesole 
or Padua, or climbing on donkeys among the 


orange groves of Sorrento, with the bay and | 
Vesuvius and voluptuous Naples beyond, it was | 


Kensett who pointed out what otherwise would 
have escaped the eye, and thus the beloved 
painter was the interpreter in the House Beau- 
tiful. Charles Lamb said that half of the gay- 
ety of the world departed when Jem White 
died. 
Chair remembers, Kensett showed him. 
therefore, departing pilgrim over the summer 


r . 
sea, that some Kensett or Pureheart may go | 


with you along, and anoint your eyes with the | 


gift of seeing. 


IN a striking little speech which the Easy 


Chair lately heard, the writers and the artists | 


who make a magazine were compared to a 


round table of goodly knights, who, if a square | 
table of knights were proposed, would in- | 


stantly scour up cuirass and greave, and show 
that they were goodlier than ever. 
knights who have long sat at this present 


Round Table it is always pleasant to hear the | 
murmurs of sympathy and voices of approval, | 
as the old player catches with delight the | 


hearty bravo of an enthusiast in the pit. Last 
month we had occasion to reason with a good 
friend who had been very much troubled by 


our argument in favor of not publishing in the | 


contents the names of writers in the Magazine, 
and then immediately giving them. Our friend 
seemed to feel that he had been tritled with, 
and he was rather indignant than placated 
upon discovering, after he had guessed the 
names of half of the authors, and written them 
down, that they were already printed in the 
contents. 
ful suspicion that he had guessed wrong. 


Magazine may fairly count upon his approval. 


It did not need, however, to placate another | 


friend, who writes from another quarter to ex- 


press his constant pleasure in the Magazine as | 
a monthly family visitor, and who is courteous | 
enough to say that if grows better and better. | 


He adds that there seems to be hardly any room 


for improvement, “ but we know there will be, | 


for the world moves, and so will the Magazine.” 
This is the more grateful because the writer 


has been a reader from the first number, and | 


because the Magazine has now become «a part, 
and a constantly growing part, of his library. 
The Magazine pleases him,as his hearty ex- 
pression of satisfaction pleases us. 
“Comparing the last number with the first, 


there is only the cover to recognize it by.” | 


That is practically true. The abundance of 
exquisite illustration which is now lavished 
upon it, the clear type, the superior printing, 
are all points “well taken” by our correspond- 
ent. Indeed, it is only by some such compari- 
son of the earliest with the latest numbers that 
the growth and marvellous development of the 


Certainly half the Italy that the Easy | 
Pray, | 


For the | 


He laid himself open to the dread- | 
But | 
now that what he wished has been done, the | 


| art of wood-engraving can be seen, and it is 
that which has so greatly increased the re- 
sourcessfor making the beautiful monthly book 
which the Magazine has become. Illustrative 
| art now affords opportunity to a great multi- 
tude of artists, and there is no reason why 
America should not lead the world in that 
branch. There are no illustrated European 
magazines comparable to the American, and 
wood-engraving has advanced within a few 
years with prodigious rapidity. It is, indeed, 
fast becoming an American art,and a great 
deal of the genius and activity of the younger 
men is attracted to it. 
The vitality of the new “movement,” not 
only in illustrative designs for wood-cutting, 
| but in the general study of art, is shown also 
by the school in painting under the charge of 
Mr. Chase, which has been established prosper- 
ously for four or five years, and which has held 
several successful public exhibitions. This is 
a somewhat belligerent enterprise in form, or 
it is forced into that position as a kind of op- 
posing school to the National Academy of De- 
sign. Undoubtedly that venerable institution 
| displays some of the conservatism of age, and 
has less of the modern and progressive spirit 
than younger artists desire. The reluctance 
| to admit new members, and the consequent 
| long exclusion from the degree of N.A. of many 
| artists who have long proved their right to it, 
so far as the right depends upon recognized 
talent and distinction, have alienatedsympathy 
from the Academy, and fostered the suspicion 
that it is becoming too much of a close corpo- 
| ration, more careful of the dignity of its own 
members than of the interests and develop- 
| ment of art. 

The brotherhood of illustrative artists, which 
give so much of the charm to the Magazine, are 
little represented in the National Academy. 
Yet its distinctive title as an Academy of De- 
sign should seem especially to contemplate 
and inelude them. Many of them have formed 
| a club of their own, which is called the Tile 
Club, because of the tile upon which the mem- 
bers draw at their meetings. An excellent re- 
sult of the extension of the illustrative school 
is the closer association of the artist and the 
author. Asthe arts themselves—architecture, 
| painting, sculpture, music—mutually co-oper- 
ate to the finest and greatest effects, so may 
they combine with literature. Indeed, the art 
instinct is identical. 

“ Raphael made a century of sonnets.” 

“Dante once prepared to paint a picture.” 

The pen and the pencil are often inter- 
changeable, and Michael Angelo designing a 
cathedral, carving the statues to adorn it, and 
painting its walls, is but the figure of a round- 
ed and complete artist. 

To the Magazine itself—for every Maga has 
a certain personality—it is gratifying to know 
that there is constantly more reason for the 
kind of personal regard, almost affection, which 
is expressed in the letter of J.N.F. Harper's 
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Monthly—although we say it—was the first 
really good popular magazine in the country. 


It was not popular in the sense of flashgpapers | hale from ignorance, and he is morally bound 
| to speak. 
From | 


and dime novels, but in that of acceptability 
to the intelligent domestic sentiment. 
the first it has been a family visitor. To many 
families, scattered far and wide, it often sup- 


ly incontrovertible reasons. Loyalty to truth 


| demands the dispersion of illusions that ex- 


| scientious friends. 
| say ?” is his terrified answer. 


plies the only literature,except the newspaper, | 


which they receive. To this welcome by young 
and old, “without distinction of sex,” the il- 
lustrations largely contribute, and no one can 
honestly say that they ought not largely to 
contribute. 


There is one test by which the | 


Magazine knows infallibly whether it is still | 


as welcome as it has always been, and the cor- 
respondent who writes in so friendly a strain 
will be glad to know that the infallible test 
proves incontrovertibly that he speaks for a 
larger circle than ever. 

THERE are two very familiar sayings the 
source of which is generally unknown, One 
is, “* Approbation from Sir Hubert Stanley is 
praise indeed,” and the other is, ‘What will 
Mrs. Grundy say?” They are from two plays 
of Thomas Morton’s, the first from 4 Cure for 
the Heart-Ache, and the other from Speed the 
Plough. The Mrs. Grundy saying is one that 
tersely expresses the motive by which action 
is greatly controlled, There is a social Mrs. 
Grundy, and a religious and a political Mrs. 
Grundy, and it is always the fear of what that 
terrible lady may say which makes cowards of 
very estimable men. 

In the beautiful and stately essay of Elia, 
* Blakesmoor in H 
“that haunted room 
died—whereinto I have crept, but always in the 
daytime, with a passion of fear.” But it is old 


mortal terror, and it is from the dire thought 
of hearing her voice that we creep about with 
a passion of fear. Men do the most unworthy 


and explanation is that they could not help 
themselves. But if you press them home upon 
so obscure an assertion to learn why they were 
unable, they own with a certain shame that it 
was fear of this awful being. ‘Who is the 
woman ?” said the Turkish cadi when a com- 
plaint was laid before him, assuming that at 
the bottom of all trouble there was a woman. 
His assumption was justified by the oldest tra- 
dition in literature, the siege of Troy, at the 
bottom of which Jay the beautiful Helen, and 
by the last incomprehensible political, or social, 
or sectarian cowardice, at the bottom of which 
lies Mrs. Grundy. 

The scholar in his study simply and natural- 


But his mouth is sealed. In vain 
he is chided by his own conscience and by con- 
“What will Mrs. Grundy 
In “society” it 
isthe same. ‘This tyrannical woman is omnip- 
otent. The brave and generous wife proposes 
to Edward, whose salary is small, to take cheap 
and pleasant rooms ina pleasant street. “Good 
heavens! what will Mrs. Grundy say if we live 
in Y Street?” Men go down to early graves 
or to the mad-house because of the struggle 
and despair to maintain a certain “style.” To 
every remonstrance Edward has but one re- 
ply, * My dear, we live in Mrs. Grundy’s world, 
and if we break her laws, what will Mrs. Grun- 


| dy say ?” 


The attention of the Easy Chair has been 
attracted to this permanent and pervasive 
question by some recent events in the polit- 
ical world. Some conspicuous persons natu- 
rally decided to say what they thought, and 
to do what they felt that they ought to do, 
and when asked in blank dismay, “* What will 
Mrs. Grundy say?” they replied, pleasantly, 


| that they did not care a—say, button—for 


what Mrs. Grundy might say. It was a posi- 
tion so unprecedented that to take it seemed 
to the chureh of Mrs. Grundy to be equivalent 


| to attempting to subvert the moral laws of 


| the universe, 


| a very important personage. 
——shire,” Elia speaks of | 
in Which old Mrs. Battle | 


This is not surprising when it 
is considered that the political Mrs. Grundy is 
The social Mrs, 
Grundy’s sneer may ban Edward and his wife 
ae those queer people,” which is i form of 
the sentence of exile to the social Siberia. 


| The religious Mrs. Grundy may brand the 
Mrs. Grundy living of whom we are all in such | 


honest scholar as an “unbeliever.” He may 
stoutly deny Mrs. Grundy’s supremacy; yet 
it suttices to hurt his influence and career. 


| The political Mrs. Grundy is very powerful. 
and unexpected acts, and their only excuse | 


The man who does not mind her will or word 


| is “ recreant,” “dishonorable,” “ sore,” “ silly,” 


) ** false.” 


ly reaches conclusions that are not generally | 


accepted. That is to say, the mass of those 


| and a liar. 


who have no time to think or study upon such | 
subjects receive the common tradition about 


them, which is different from the conclusions of | 


those who do think and study. The scholar’s 
opinion is sincere, and founded upon apparent- 


He merely follows his own conscience 
instead of her will; that is to say, he does mere- 
ly what every honorable man ought to do, and 
the only comment is a seream of horror, * What 
will Mrs. Grundy say ?” 

Many of those who join in the ery despise 
it, and very probably they despise themselves 
for swelling it. But it is the condition—or 
they think it to be the condition—of their per- 
sonal and political advantage. Besides, Mrs. 
Grundy’s “say” has a tremendous echo. It is 
constantly and infinitely repeated, and it is that 
reverberation which makes it terrible. Aman 
might be very willing that one copy of one 
newspaper should call him a dirty dog, a thief, 
But when he is called by these 
names in a hundred thousand copies of it ev- 
ery morning in the week, and hundreds of oth- 
er newspapers repeat it, and millions of people 
who do not personally know him, and who are 
apt to believe what they constantly see, read 
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every day that he is a dirty dog and a liar, a 
man naturally begins to count the cost, and 
asks himself whether he had not better keep 
his opinions to himself if this is the penalty 
of expressing them. 

But the moment he yields and falls dumb, | 
he helps to make the tyrannical Mrs. Grundy. | 
Mrs. Grundy, in other words, is the creation | 
of those who despise her. If those who really 
spurn the idol would but show their contempt 
for it, the stone would drop and be shivered 
On the other hand, the enor- 
mous power of the political Mrs. Grundy is | 
shown in the consternation with which con- 
tempt of her word is treated. There is noth- 
ing more ridiculous than the air with which 
those who themselves secretly hate her look | 
upon those who quietly say so, as if they had | 
causelessly committed hari-kari. Yet, we re- | 
peat, it is those who hate her who themselves | 
make opposition to her will a kind of political 
“What will Mrs.Grundy say?” But 
what matters what she says, if her word is im- 
potent? And impotent it is if every man who | 
scorns it laughs at it instead of fears it. It is 
not courage which is most unfortunate in this | 
world, by any means. “For the first time in 
my life,” said a distinguished publie man re- | 
cently, “I don’t care what the political Mrs. 
Grundy says, and I never was so happy and 
light-hearted.” Other distinguished publie 
Webster, Clay, Calhoun—lacked the 
courage, asked with terror what Mrs. Grundy | 
would say, and died broken-hearted. 

Every man who defies this tyrannical old 
woman does a great public service. She is a | 
kind of malign Diana, a triple Duessa of soci- | 
ety, religion, and polities. Every man who 
helps to rivet her yoke is a public enemy. 
“What will Mrs. Grundy say?” Let her say | 
what she will, so long as the honest man asks | 
only what honor and manliness say, and hay- 
ing heard, goes quietly on to make their word 
his deed. 


in a moment. 


suicide. 


men 


| the press for a few days. 
| nothing more.” 


| mands them. 


continue to tumble 
| tion of buildings, like nursing and ¢ 
lic hospitals, is not a political matter. 


railway directors were made to ride upon the 
cow-catcher, there would be few railway acci- 
dents. Ifrailway corporations and all other as- 


| sociations knew that a serious calamity would 


swallow up their profits for a year or more, 
there would be very few serious calamities. 
The inquiry into the Madison square disas- 
ter disclosed the fact that the lives of citizens 
were exposed to the chance of the tumbling 
down of a flimsy building which was erected 
in disregard of law. The jury censured * the 
Harlem Railroad Company 
civil to aet 


for employing a 


engineer an architeet who is 


| not conversant with the construction of build 


ings,” and “the Department of Buildings for 
negligence in their duty in allowing the afore- 
said addition to be erected contrary to law, 
and in a faulty manner; and we recommend 
that the entire building be taken down, as we 
deem it dangerous and unfit for the purposes 
of public assemblages.” This is a decided ver- 
dict, which ought to compel not only the dem- 
olition of the building, but smarting damages. 

It will be interesting to watch events, and 
to if any results follow this important 
judgment. When there is a fire in a theatre, 
and terrible exposure, if not actual loss, of life, 
there is a tremendous rumbling and uproar in 
“Only that, and 
It is doubtful if there be a 
theatre or a hall in the city from which there 
are reasonably proper means of 
emergency. The honest 


see 


escape in an 


citizen thinks that 


| he will take the risk, like the boy upon the 


thin ice. 
ter. 


safe 


That is the present end of the mat- 
There will be no adequate laws to assure 
buildings, and of such 
laws, until there is a public opinion which de- 
Even then, ifthes 

and executive agent of such laws 
because he can pack a caucus, | 


The 


no enforcement 
perintendent 

3 appointed 
uildings will 
safe 
‘are in pub- 
But so 


down. coustrue- 


| long as these functions are made political mat- 


THE occasional strictures of the Easy Chair | 
upon the want of proper provisions of safety | 
in publie buildings received sad emphasis in | 
the fall of the wall of the Madison Square Gar- 
den, by which four persons were killed and 
many injured. There were two directions in | 
which to look for the responsibility: one was 
the Building Department; the other was the | 
Harlem Railroad Company, which owns the | 
building, and made the change which appar- 
ently led to the disaster. After a thorough | 
and careful inquiry, the jury returned a ver- | 
dict of censure against both. The law is de- 
fective which does not provide that in case 
of loss of life by such a catastrophe—a loss 
legally proved—the owner or owners of the | 
building shall pay in damages a large and deti- 
nite sum. The value of human life can not 
be calculated in money, but it is very easy to | 
calculate the probability of a company’s taking 
a great risk from their own negli If | 
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yvence. 


ters, buildings like the Madison Square Garden 


| will be unsafe, and the sick and suffering in 


public hospitals will be cared for by drunken 
nurses. 

There is a terrible legend of Crim-Tartary, 
concerning a very massive and imposing edi- 
fice, which is also very ancient. It is so vast 
and impressive that travellers are profoundly 
affected, especially those who come from coun- 
tries where a certain number of persons are 
annually destroyed by burning theatres and 
falling buildings. One such traveller was gaz-' 


| ing with admiration upon the edifice, in com- 
| pany with his Majesty the King of the country, 


and he could not restrain himself from saying: 
“QO King, what is the secret of the wonder- 
fulstrength of this building, that it has neither 
tumbled down nor been burned up ?” 
But his Majesty the King of the country was 
coy, and forbore to answer. Being pressed 


more closely, however, at length he answered, 
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“QO stranger, its strength is a secret of the 
state.” 

The stranger was not dismayed, and after 
much entreaty, his pertinacity overcame the 
reluctance of the King, who finally said, with 
solemnity: “O stranger, when my ancestor 
began to build this temple, it was laid upon 
insecure foundations. Thereupon he sent for 
another builder, and said to him: ‘ The present 
corner-stone will be raised, and the present 
builder placed under it alive, and upon the 
stone laid upon the body, you will proceed to 
erect the wall. Should it be weak or insufti- 
cient, it will be taken down; the corner-stone 
again raised, you will be placed under it alive, 
the stone will be again laid, and the building 
proceed once more.’ My ancestor said nothing 
further; and you now know, O stranger, the 
secret of these massive walls, and why this 
building does not tumble down.” 

The stranger, says the Crim-Tartar legend, 
went his way much meditating the marvel- 
lous government which was able to prevent 
flimsy building. Soaks 28 

NEWSPAPER manners and morals hardly fall 
into the category of minor manners and mor- 
als, Which are supposed to be the especial care 
of the Easy Chair, but there are frequent texts 
upon which the preacher might dilate, and 
push a discourse upon the subject even to the 
tifteenthly. Indeed, in this hot time of an open- 
ing election campaign, the stress of the contest 
is so severe that the first condition of a good 
newspaper is sometimes frightfully maltreated. 
The first duty of a newspaper is to tell the 
news: to tell it fairly, honestly, and accurate- 
ly, which are here only differing aspects of the 


same adverb. “ Cooking the news” is the worst 


use to which cooking and news can be put. 
The old divine spoke truly, if with exceeding 
care, in saying, “It has been sometimes ob- 
served that men will lie.” So it has been 
sometimes suspected that newspapers will 
cook the news. 

A courteous interviewer called upon a gen- 
tleman to obtain his opinions, let us say, upon 
the smelt fishery. After the usual civilities 
upon such occasions, the interviewer remarked, 
with conscious pride: “The paper that I rep- 
resent and you, sir, do not agree upon the great 
smelt question. But it is a newspaper. It 
prints the facts. It does not pervert them for 
its own purpose, and it finds its account in it. 
You may be sure that whatever you may say 
will be reproduced exactly as you say it. This 
is the news department. Meanwhile the edi- 
torial department will make such comments 
upon the news as it chooses.” This was fair, 
and the interviewer kept his word. The opin- 
ions might be editorially ridiculed from the 
other smelt point of view, and they probably 
were so. But the reader of the paper could 
judge between the opinion and the comment. 

Now an interview is no more news than 
much else that is printed in a paper, and it is 





no more pardonable to misrepresent other facts 
than to distort the opinions of the victim of 
an interview. Yet it has been possible at 
times to read in the newspapers of the same 
day accounts of the same proceedings of —of. 

let us say, as this is election time—of a polit- 
ical convention. The Banner informs us that 
the spirit was unmistakable, and the opinion 
most decided in favor of Jones. ‘True, the 
convention voted, by nine hundred to four, for 
Smith, but there is no doubt that Jones is the 
name written on the popular heart. The 
Standard, on the other hand, proclaims that 
the popular heart is engraved all over with 
the inspiring name of Smith, and that it is im- 
possible to find any trace of feeling for Jones, 
except, possibly, in the case of one delegate, 
who is probably an idiot or a lunatic. This is 


| gravely served up as news, and the papers pay 





for it. They even hire men to write this, and 
pay them for it. How Ude and Caréme would 
have disdained this .kind of cookery! It is 
questionable whether hanging is not a better 
use to put a man to than cooking news. Sir 
Henry Wotton defined an ambassador as an 
honest man sent to lie abroad for the com- 
monwealth. This kind of purveyor, however, 
does not lie for his country, but for a party or 
a person. 

It is done with a purpose, the purpose of 
influencing other action. It is intended to 
swell the pan for Jones or for Smith, and to 
procure results under faise pretenses. Pro- 
curing goods under false pretenses is a crime, 
but everybody is supposed to read the news- 
papers at his own risk. Has the reader ‘yet 
to learn that newspapers are very human? A 
paper, for instance, takes a position upon the 
Jones or Smith question. It decides, upon all 
the information it can obtain, and by its own 
deliberate judgment, that Jones is the coming 
man, or (“it has been observed that men will 
sometimes lie”) it has illicit reasons for the sue- 
cess of Smith. Having thus taken its course, 
it cooks all the news upon the Smith and Jones 
controversy, in order that by encouraging the 
Jonesites or the Smithians, according to the 
color that it wears, it may promote the success 
of the side upon which its opinion has been 
staked. It is a ludicrous and desperate game, 
but it is certainly not the honest collection 
and diffusion of news. It is a losing game 
also, because, whatever the sympathies of the 
reader, he does not care to be foolishly de- 
ceived about the situation. If he is told day 
after day that Smith is immensely ahead and 
has a clear field, he is terribly shaken by the 
shock of learning at the final moment that he 
has been cheated from the beginning, and that 
poor Smith is dead upon the field of dishonor. 

Everybody is willing to undertake every- 
body else’s business, and an Easy Chair nat- 
urally supposes, therefore, that it could show 
the able editor a plan of securing and retain- 
ing a large audience. The plan would be that 
described by the urbane reporter as the plan 





of own paper. It is nothing else than 
truth-telling in the news column, and the per- 
emptory punishment of all criminals who cook 
the news, and “ write up” the situation, not as 
it is, but as the paper wishes it to be. This 
is more than an attair of the private wishes or 


his 


preferences of the paper. To cook the news 
aa public wrong, and a violation of the moral 
contract which the newspaper makes with the 
publie to supply the news, and to use every rea- 
sonable effort to obtain it, not to manufacture 
it, either in the office or by correspondence. 
CuarLes LAMB, in a felicitous turn of words 
that makes everybody wish to do what he de- 
scribes, speaks of taking “ those pretty pasto- 
ral walks, long ago, about Mackery End, in 
Hertfordshire.’ Who would not take one of 
those walks? What quaintness in the words 
Mackery End! What 
word Hertfordshire ! 
once detected by a familiar damsel reclining 
upon the grass on Primrose Hill, reading Pa- 
mela, and he wishes that it had been any oth- 
But if any loiterer were detected 
sitting by a stream or under a tree in this de- 


er book. 
lieht lse: ‘eadine Lamb’ ry S re 
lightful season, reading Lamb's very essay trom 


which we quote, he could not wish the situa- 


tion to be different. 


As we write, it is the season for those pretty | 


There is one week in May 


the dogwood week, 


pastoral walks. 
| when the dogwood is in 
beautiful in the 
year. All the trees and shrubs are then bud- 
ding and bursting. 


blossom—which is the most 
The cherry-trees are be- 
vinning to lose their blossoms, : 
trees, at a little distance, are rounded mounds 
of bloom. The warm putis of air 
the young poets call them—are 
of the Hesperides were not more exquisite in 
color and fragrance. There among the dark 


pines is the pink cloud of the Judas-tree, and | 
under the forest trees, before they have fairly | 


started, the shad-blossom herald of the azalea, 
the swamp honeysuckle. The brilliant yel- 


low Forsythia, which comes before the lilac | 
dares, and almost takes the winds of March, | 
leads in the flowery train in garden beds and | 


along the edges of lawns. 


But what suddenness, and what profusion! | 


An early warm day reminds you that the time 


of the singing of birds has come, and that you | 


must begin to peer after the vines and the 
young grapes, and you are amazed to find that 
you were wondering how much longer fires 
would be necessary, the myriad firstlings of 
the year were already quickening, and that 
there were crocuses and violets and the trail- 
ing arbutus ready for the finder. 


and delighted spectator. It is not a high tide 
of Lincolnshire only, but another deluge, of 
verdure and bloom, tender and beautiful, and 


EDITOR'S EASY CHAIR. 


| grandeur, causing “ very Gentility” 


rural melody in the | 
Lamb says that he was | 


nd the apple- | 


wafts, as | 
aromatic with | 
the richness of the orchards, and the gardens | 


From that | 
moment a kind of Bay of Fundy floral tide | 
swells and rises and pours all around the busy | 


307 
hilland meadow and the far undulating coun- 
try are all submerged in the ethereal splendor. 

“Pretty pastoral walks” the 
there then no other. The season was in 
the heart of June when Lamb, in later years, 
returned to Mackery End, and he was so ex- 
clusively a citizen, a denizen of streets, that 
he apparently cared very little for the land- 
scape, and probably knew little of trees and 
flowers. It was the romance of the old house, 
and a certain higher family association, which 


in country 


are 


contact with 
to 
into his consciousness, which made the eharin 
to him. It was yesterday, and 
to-day. But the pretty pastoral walks 
about the Easy Chair in the month of May 
are rich with the glory of the present moment, 
Indeed, from day to day, in that teeming sea- 
must be on the alert to mark each 
step of the swift progress. One morning the 
is all violets, the next 
everywhere in full flower, and the simultane- 
ous efflorescence of tree and shrub and creep- 
ing plant is bewildering. 

From the hill your eye looks down the brill- 
iant fresh green of the springing rye in the 
long upland field to the trees below, the or- 
chard trees and the dogwood, with the bright 
young grass beneath, and, far beyond, the grad- 
ual slope of the plain, with houses and gardens 
and spires and groves to the water, and on the 
other side the same varied luxuriance receding 
to the misty hills. In the hazy afternoon the 
landscape itself becomes a mist, in which the 
water lines shine with intense brightness 
gleams of silver in a solitary land. The bland 
air breathes softly as the loiterer gazes; it is 
perfumed beyond the air of Araby. That glit- 
tering sheet of silver is not the familiar strait; 
it is the poet’s 


gave his imagination a vague 


pass 


of the place 


not 


son, the eye 


ground the lilaes are 


** Broad water of the West”; 


it is the sluggish stream of the Arthurian le- 
gend along which slide the slow barges—the 
river of Paradise. 

“Give me health and a day,” says Emerson, 
in his earliest book, “and I will make the 
pomp of emperors ridiculous. The dawn is 
my Assyria, the sunset and moonrise my Pa- 
phos, and unimaginable realms of faery; broad 
noon shall be my England of the senses and 
the understanding; the night shall be my Ger- 


many of mystic philosophy and dreams.” Let 


| the day be a day of spring, the midmost week 
you have been canght napping, and that while 


of May in this latitude, and the pretty pasto- 
ral walk in will not 
Mackery End, but about the garden of Eden. 


the suburbs be about 


LOOKING, the other day, at the photographs 
which hung at Bogardus’s door, the Easy Chair 
saw a venerable head, of strong features and 
of rather foreign aspect, which, upon a closer 
inspection, turned ont to be that of Ole Bull. 
A few evenings afterward he played at a con- 


vt 
eert, 


and there was great enthusiasm, the pa- 
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pers said, even if the performance was what it 
always was. What it always was! Does the 
critic remember Hans Christian Andersen’s 
account of Ole Bull's first playing in Italy, in 
Rome? He had come down from Norway 
with his violin, and the violin was pretty 
much all that was left to him. He had reach- 
ed the last ernst, but he had youth and his 
violin. A great concert was announced in 
Rome, at which De Beriot was to play, and 
princesses and grand dames of every degree 
were to attend, and at the last moment De 
Beriot was ill, or was in a “ huff,” and said 
that he was ill; in any case, he would not play, 
and there was universal consternation until 
some one thought of the Norwegian youth 
with his violin. So a messenger was sent in 
hot haste, who found the hero of hope and the 
last crust, and summoned him to come at once 
to the concert and play. The Norwegian was 
very shabbily dressed, but he took his violin, 
as the son of the miller took his legacy, and 
set forth to try his fortune. 

The theatre was brilliant with the distine- 
tion and the fashion of Rome, and presently 
the Norwegian came forward in his shabby 
clothes holding his violin—this is Hans An- 
dersen’s story—wondering what he should 
play. He resolved to improvise the fantasia 
that was floating through his mind, snatches 
and reminiscences of melodies of his native 
land, and, as the rider who brought the good 
news from Ghent to Aix patted the neck of 
his good horse Roland to magnetize him with 
sympathy, the youth bent his ear to his violin, 
and touched the strings gently with his fin- 
gers. Then he drew the bow, and the min- 
cled music of hope and memory, of aspiration 
and resolve, vibrated and rang through the 
great building. A roar of applause followed, 
and the artist was compelled to come forward 
again. He asked for themes upon which to 
improvise, and three were given him from 
which to select. They were melodies from 
three operas, and instead of selecting, he took 
them all, and combined them in an extraordi- 
nary and captivating improvisation, which 
ended in a universal acclamation, the fore- 
runner of his fame. He was attended to his 
room with torches and music, and from that 
moment Ole Bull has been one of the noted 
virtuosos of his time. 

It was nearly forty years ago that he first 
came to this country, and appeared at the old 
Park Theatre. The house was very full; and 





when his tall, manly figure emerged from the 
wings, and advanced to the foot-lights, the 
coat buttoned across his breast, and his smooth, 
handsome face above the broad shoulders—. 
young Apollo in evening dress—there was a 
freshness and simplicity of impression, and a 
personal fascination, wholly unknown to the 
full-bearded and mustached and finieal artists 
whom we were accustomed tosee. There was 
a cool repose of ample strength in his North- 
ern aspect, and the entire audience was ready 
to admire and enjoy before a sound was heard. 
As he stood erect while the orchestra played 
the introduction, he bent his ear to his violin 
with an air of communion with a conscious 
spirit, and at the proper moment he dashed oft 


into some polacca guerriera, to which he gave 
prodigious effect, and at once captured the audi- 
ence and secured his American success. 


Vieuxtemps was here at the same time, an 
exquisite master of the violin; but he was 
wholly eclipsed by this “phenomenon” from 
Norway. There was immense enthusiasm about 
Bull, and the papers gushed with sentiment- 
al rhapsodies; but the musicians smiled, and 
shrugged their shoulders, and were denounced 
by the true believers as narrow-minded inti- 
dels, green with jealousy. It would be inter- 
esting to recur to the remarks then made upon 
Ole Bull’s playing, and the young persons of 
to-day, who are persuaded that there never 
was and never can be so perfect a musical hero 
as Campanini, who is fitted to kindle overpow- 
ering enthusiasm in the breast of the most ob- 
durate parent, would be amazed could they turn 
back for a generation, and behold that obdu- 
rate parent shouting and violent with admira- 
tion of Ole Bull. Fortes vixere ante Campanini. 

It is possible to see something of the youth- 
ful fire and energy of the Norwegian Apollo of 
those old days in the photographie head that 
the Easy Chair saw at Bogardus’s door. But 
what was it that the Chair saw in the next 
morning’s paper about the same old tricks and 
h—mb—gs and blunders? Is the world awry ? 
Does that green jealousy survive? Because 
Campanini is the hero of the hour, shall there 
have been no Ole Bull? Let those laugh that 
win. In a later paper it is recorded that Ole 
Bull has bought some ponies for a great sum of 
money ; and the Easy Chair, gratefully reeall- 
ing the delight of other years, rejoices to think 
that the hope and violin of the brave Norwe- 
gian youth in Rome have changed the crust 
into comfort. 


Chitar’s Literary Record. 


\Y R. SYMONDS’S Sketches and Studies in 
| Southern Europe’ form a repast that will 
be relished by all persons of cultivated or schol- 


Appinaton Symonps. In Two Volumes. Post 8vo, pp. 
293 and 388. New York: Harper and Brothers, 








1 Sketches and Studies in Southern Europe. By Joun 


arly taste, and especially by those who are in- 
terested in Italian literature and art, or who 
have enjoyed and are familiar with Italian life 
and scenery. Mr. Symonds’s descriptions— 


| which, we should say, are not exclusively de- 
| seriptive, but are enriched by fine classical and 
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medieval allusions, both poetical and legend- | 


ary, and sparkle with brilliant though sponta- 
neous criticism—embrace picturesque views 
of Mentone, Ajaccio, Florence, Perugia, Orvie- 
to, Amalfi, Pestum, Capri, Rome, Syracuse, 
Palermo, Rimini, Ravenna, Canossa, Parma, 
Fornova, the old towns of Provence, ete., and 
the country around each; and are so many 
shifting scenes, glowing with warmth and col- 


or, in which the past and present, the distant | 


and near, are linked together, their artistic and 
architectural beauties deseribed, and their men 
and women made to pass before us in agreeable 
His rural descriptions are genuine 
idyls,and his account of Florence and the Medi- 
ciisa brilliant outline sketch of the most brill- 
iant period in Florentine history. As 
Florence, so with the other cities to which Mr. 
Symonds takes us, along with fine pictures of 


procession. 


with 


them as they exist to-day he revives glowing 
historical memories and life-like biographical 
portraits, and interposes subtle art sketches 
and eriticisms. Thus his accounts of Palermo, 
of Syracuse, of Rimini, of Canossa, and of Par- 
ma are successively enriched witha 
parative description of the architecture and 
interiors of the Sicilian churches (the work of 
Saracen builders, assisted by Byzantine, Ital- 
ian, and Norman craftsmen), and the architect- 
ure and interiors of Gothie churches and ca- 
thedrals, with historical portraits of the great 
dukes of the house of Hauteville, of the heroie 
and all-accomplished Alberti, of the warlike 
Countess Matilda and the iron-hearted Hilde- 
brand, and with a sympathetic estimate of 
the characteristics of the genius of Correggio. 
The scholar will find that lis special tastes have 
not been overlooked. At the close of the sec- 
ond volume are two elaborate essays of great 
interest to the student of English meters, the 
first being a history of English blank verse, 


vivid com- 


comprising an examination of the earliest ex- | 


amples of it, from Surrey and Marlowe down 
to Milton, and the other a critical study of 


analyzed, and some of the mistakes that have 
been made about it are corrected. Among his 


lighter sketches Mr. Symonds has introduced | 


several severer but not difficult studies; for in- 


stance, on Antinous and the “mild mystery” | 
that environs him, on Lucretius, as represent- | 


ing the Roman character in its most perfect 


literary incarnation, on the debt of English to | 
Italian literature, on the popular Italian poet- | 
ry of the Renaissance, and on the popular songs | 


of Tuscany. The lover of poetry will find a 


rich treat in the numerous examples of Italian | 
poetry, in various forms, which Mr. Symonds | 


has collected, and rendered into our vernacular 
with flowing ease and grace. 


ONE can not read without a sense of invig- 
oration the lives of those who have devoted 


themselves steadily, with a fixed and resolute | aa 


purpose, and with a total abnegation of self, | 


to the welfare of their fellow-men. There 


| overcome and good accomplished. 


| characteristic selections from 


may have been no waving of banners or blare 
of trumpets around these unobtrusive heroes, 
but neither were their footsteps marked by 
hearts and The 
tears which they caused to tlow were tears of 
gratitude—tears which, like the early and the 
latter rains, bronght a harvest of blessings in 
their train. Of this bracing and wholesome 
kind are the biographies of Elihu Burritt and 
Mary Carpenter—two philanthropists, moving, 
indeed, on widely differing planes, whose lives 


broken desolated homes. 


| are worthy of study as examples of the effect 


of steadfast effort, directed by noble disinter- 


| estedness to worthy ends, to command success 


in spite of incommensurate means, and in the 
face of the most disheartening apathy. Mr. 
Northend’s Life of Burritt? las little attract- 
iveness from the merely literary point of view. 
Its account of him for the first thirty years of 
his life—the period that is usnally most fully 
freighted with attractive instruction for youth 

occupies less than half a score of pages, and 
What 


however, is of substantial value. The biograph- 


is exceedingly meagre. there is of it, 
ical portion of the volume is principally devot- 
ed to the large philanthropie schemes to which 


he devoted the energies of his life. Among 


| these were his plans for ocean or international 


penny postage, for universal brotherhood, and 


| for the suppression of war through the medi- 


um of arbitration and international treaties. 
Althongh, as we have intimated, the volume 
lacks the fullness of personal incident that is 
the essential excellence of all biography, it 


|} can not be read without profit being derived 
| from the fine example it records of difticulty 


More than 
half of the volume is made up of readable and 
Burritt’s corre- 
spondence, journal, and published writings. 
Of a very different quality as a literary per- 
formance is the Life of Mary Carpenter? Grace- 


| fully and elegantly written, and copiously il- 
| lustrated by selections from her own large and 
Milton’s blank verse, in which its structure is | 


felicitous correspondence, it is the rounded rec- 
ord of the life of a worthy representative of the 
philanthropie women of England, following 
her closely in her career from the cradle to the 
grave—in the domestie circle that she refined 
and elevated ; in all her social and publie ef- 
forts for the moral and physical, the religious 
and intellectual, improvement of the lower 
classes; in her enterprises for the establish- 
ment of ragged, reformatory, and industrial 
schools; in her noble crusade, extending from 
England to America, for the amelioration of 
prison, work-house, and factory abuses; and 
in her self-sacriticing missions to India for the 
evangelization and education of the women of 
that distant land. 
assuring chapter in the history of woman’s 


The work forms a most re- 


2 Elihu Burritt. A Memorial 
Sketch of his Life and Labors. With Seiections from his 
Writings, ete. Edited by Cuartes Nortuxnp. 12mo, pp. 
New York: D. Appleton and Co. 

3 The Life and Work of Mary Carpenter. 
CaRrgENTER, 12mo, pp. 490. 
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work for the distressed, the ignorant, the needy, 
and the vile, and will be read with perpetual 
encouragement by the Christian philanthropist. 
Even those who have no special philanthropic 
leanings will be charmed by the intellectual 
grace, the prevailing sweetness, and the sym- 
metrical beauty of the life of this true gentle- 
woman. 

THE application of the literary-critical meth- 
od to the lite of Lord Beaconstield,* or the study 
of the career of the statesman in the light of 
his works as a novelist, is no new idea, Con- 
sciously or unconsciously, intelligent English- 
men and Americans have habitually turned to 
the pages of Disraeli for the interpretation of 
the motives or the policy of Beaconsfield, and 
have fancied that they found a more or less 
substantial agreement between the two sides 
of the Sphinx-like character they pondered. 
It has been reserved, however, to Mr. Georg 
Brandes, a German scholar, to reduce this idea 
to concrete form in his study of Lord Beacons- 
field, and he has done so with an attention to 
details that gives an air of striking verisimili- 
tude to his performance. Ingenious, howev- 
er, as are his comparisons and parallels, the 
query often suggests itself while reading them 
whether they are indeed real or only ingenious, 
and what Lord Beaconsfield himself would say 
about them; for, after all, he only can decide 
the extent and the reality of the insight into 
his political acts that may be derived trom his 
literary vaticinations. Although the study of 
the statesman in the mirror of the novelist is 
the leading and most attractive problem of 
Mr. Brandes’s book, it is not exclusively con- 
fined to this, but also embraces a series of acute 
criticisms and analyses of Lord Beaconsfield’s 
purely literary productions, and a thoughtful 
outline and estimate of his public career. The 
volume is as suggestive as it is entertaining. 


THE occurrence in April last of the hun- 
dredth anniversary of the birth of Dr. Chan- 
ning has prompted the preparation of two 
brief memorial volumes, which are valuable as 
contributions, in a popular and convenient 
form, to a more intimate knowledge of the 
man, and to closer views of his mental, moral, 
social, and religious characteristics, than have 
been generally accessible hitherto. The very 
extent and elaborateness of the able biography, 
in three large volumes, by his nephew, William 
H. Channing, conspired to make it “ caviare to 
the general”; and its copious extended ex- 
tracts from Channing’s letters and sermons in- 
terrupted the attention of the reader, and, un- 
less he were a practiced thinker, disabled him 
from securing a connected view of the growth 
and transition stages of his mind and opinions. 
Mr. Brooks’s Centennial Memory? is a succinet 


4 Lord Beaconsfield. A Study. 
Translated by Mrs. Gronar Sturge. 12mo, pp. 382, “New 
York: Charles Scribner's Sons, 

5 William Ellery Channing. A Centennial Memory. 


By Grora Branprs. 





Ey 


outline of the life of Channing, the chief facts 


| of which are gleaned from the more extended 





biography to which we have referred, sup- 
plemented by some interesting reminiscences 
drawn from original sources not hitherto pub- 
lished. Together with these reminiscences 
Mr. Brooks has collected and ranged in appro- 
priate connection many of Channing’s own 
utterances, gathered from his epistolary and 
other writings, which enable the reader to sce 
and hear the man himself as he is imaged in 
his own words. The book is illustrated with 
fine artotypes of places associated with inci- 
dents of Channing’s life, and with fine portraits 
of his mother and himself.—The volume of 
Reminiscences,’ by Miss Peabody, is a more dis- 
tinetively original work than Mr. Brooks’s me- 
morial. Its object is to transfer to the mind 
of the reader such an impression of Dr. Chan- 
ning as was derived by the author herself trom 
an intimate acquaintance with him during the 
last twenty years of his life—in the years be- 
tween 1816 and 1342. During this period Miss 
Peabody frequently acted as an amanuensis 
for him, was perfectly familiar with his every- 
day life, discussed with him most of the more 
important public, social, and religious ques- 
tions that occupied his thoughts, and consult- 
ed him on subjects of similar concernment that 
agitated her own mind. Thus the work has a 
triple character; it is at once a collection of 
reminiscences bearing upon the personal life 
of Channing, a psychological study of his mor- 
al and intellectual characteristics, and an ex- 
position of his moral and religious beliefs as 
they hardened into convictions. Throughout 
her intimate and semi-confidential association 
with Dr. Channing, Miss Peabody copied into 
her journal her daily conversations with him; 
and her reproduction of these contemporane- 
ous records forms a valuable addition to our 
knowledge of him, more especially since they 
afford freer revelations of his mind than he 
was wont to make in his published writings. 
They introduce us, as we fail to be introduced 
in his sermons, essays, and other works, to the 
processes of mind by which he arrived at his 
conclusions, the intellectual methods he em- 
ployed in search of the truth for which he so 
earnestly yearned, and which so often eluded 
his grasp, and the transitions and perplexities 
he experienced in his unceasing search. The 
general impression we derive from this close 
view of the man is somewhat disappointing. 
Dr. Channing’s intellect seems to have been 
quick, active, agile, and lithesome, rather than 
robust, vigorous, and masculine. He was so 
intellectually fastidious, and his religious 
opinions were so greatly colored by his cesthet- 
ic tastes, that he rarely secured a firm and te- 
nacious grasp of religious truth. His religious 


3y Cuartes T. Brooks. With Illustrations. 16mo, pp. 
259. Boston: Roberts Brothers. 

6 Reminiscences of Rev. William Ellery Channina, D.D. 
By Exvizanetn PatMerR Peanopy. 16mo, pp. 459. Boston: 
Roberts Brothers. 


opinions were therefore in a state of perpetual 
flux; and as an illustration of this, Miss Pea- 
body naively confesses that, if he had lived 


until now, “he might have advanced from the | 


Arian toward the Athanasian doctrine of the 
relation of Jesus Christ to the eternal Father.” 


The glimpses which Miss Peabody atfords us, | 


through the medium of her diary, of the man, 
in the most unstudied attitudes of his most 
unguarded moments, are authentie testimonials 
of the purity, delicacy, sweetness, and benigni- 
ty of Dr. Channing’s life, and excite the liveli- 
est admiration for his beautiful and symmet- 
rical character. hae 

Tue new library edition of Gibbon’s History 
of the Decline and Fall,’ which we announced in 


the Reeord for May as in course of publication, | 
has reached completion, and the last three vol- | 


umes now lie before us. These volumes cover 
the period from A.D. 476 to A.D. 1500—from the 
conversion of Clovis and the establishment of 
the French monarchy to the extinction of the 
Roman Empire of the East, and the aequire- 
ment of the absolute dominion of Rome by the 
popes. Among the important events of this 


world-transtorming epoch, which are described | 


by Gibbon in these volumes in his stateliest 
periods, are—the conquest of Britain by the 
Saxons; the invasion and conquest of Italy sue- 
cessively by Theodorie and the Lombards; the 
birth of Mohammed, and his wars for the propa- 
gation of his religion; the conquest of Persia, 
Asia Minor, Syria, Egypt, Africa, and Spain by 


the Saracens; the growth of the Russian mon- | 


archy, and the conversion of the Russians and 
other barbarians to Christianity; the fall of 


Jerusalem, and the overshadowing growth and | 


threatening advance of the Turkish power; 
the conquests of Saladin, Zengis Khan, Oth- 
man, Amurath, and Bajazet; the wars of the 
Crusades, and the ruin of the Greek Empire ; 
the last struggle of Roman liberty under Ri- 


tical state of Rome, and the investiture of the 
popes with absolute temporal and spiritual 
power. <A notable feature of the fourth vol- 
ume is Gibbon’s celebrated chapter in which 


he traces the Roman jurisprudence from Rom- | duration of the action, the insanity of Lear, 


ulus toJustinian, and gives a masterly analytie- | 


al outline of the Roman or civil law, as con- 
tained in the Code, the Pandeects, and 
Institutes of Justinian. 


the 


AMERICAN scholars have just reason to re- 
gard Dr. Furness’s New Variorum Edition of 
Shakspeare® with pride and complacency. The 
work of an American, in response to the en- 


7 The History of the Decline and 
pire. By Epwarp Gisnon. 
MAN, M. Guizot, and Dr. Winiiam Siri. 
umes. Vols. [V., V., and VI. 
New York: 


Fall of the 


8vo, pp. T15, 701, and 822. 
Harper and Brothers. 


New Variorum Edition of Shakspeare. Edited by | 
King | 
Philadelphia: J. B. Lippin- | 

| New York: 


Horaocr Howarp Frueness, Ph.D., LL.D. 
Lear. Royal 8vo, pp. 503. 
cott and ¢ 
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| tigations, or 
|} comment and illustration 


| sound.” 


lightened tastes of American readers, 

at once condensed, comprehensive, S holarly, 
learned without being pedantic, : 
ly judicious. 


nd eminent- 
A thesaurus of all that is valu- 

ble in Shakspearean literature—whether we 
have regard to textual readings and interpre- 
tations, to bibliographical and historical inves- 
to wsthetic, critical, or technical 
it is yet completely 
free from the useless learned dust and rubbish 


| beneath which Shakspeare’s editors and com- 


mentators too commonly contrive to bury his 
meanings “deeper than did ever plummet 
The tour volumes already published 
of this important work—each of which, as Mr. 
Rolfe has happily said, “is a library distilled 
into a volume”’—have earned for it a reputa- 
tion commensurate with its merits, that will 
be enhanced by the admirable manner in which 
the fifth and latest volume has been executed. 
For the information of those who are not fa- 
miliar with the earlier volumes it may be said 
that each volume contains a separate play, and 
is independent of the others. On the same 
page with the text of Shakspeare all the vari- 
ous readings of each play, from the earliest 
quarto to the latest critical edition, are pre- 
sented, together with all the most approved 
notes and comments thereon that elucidate 
the text or illustrate the history of Shaks- 
pearean criticism. As relates to the particular 
play—Aing Lear—to which this fifth volume 
is appropriated, the text of the first mann- 
script folio has been virtually but not abso- 
lutely followed. When the folio is clearly de- 
fective, the quartos have been called in aid; 
especially have those portions been retained 
which were undoubtedly penned by Shaks- 
peare, and which are not to be found in the 
folios. Even more strictly than in the former 


| volumes Dr. Furness adheres to the orthogra- 


phy of Shakspeare’s original text, in the eon- 


| viction that happily the day is fast declining 
enzi; and the final settlement of the eeclesias- | 


when it is thought necessary to modernize it. 
The Appendix to the volume is a mine of Shaks- 
pearean wealth. It contains elaborate origi- 
nal essays on the text, the date of the compo- 
sition of the play, the source of the plot, the 


the great actors who have personated Lear, 
the costume of the play, and on Tate’s cele- 
brated acting version of it, together with lib- 


| eral selections from the best English and Ger- 


man criticisms, a list of the editions collated 
in the textual notes, and a copious bibliogra- 
phy of the play. 

Mr. 


RoLFe has edited the first and second 


| parts of Shak speare’s Histor y of King He nry the 
Roman Em- 
With Notes by Dean Mut- | 
In Six Vol- | 


Fourth? on the same plan with the sixteen 
plays already published. The notes of these 


historical plays are peculiarly fitted to help 


> Shakspeare’s History Henry the Fourth. 
Parts I. and If. Ed Winns J. 
Rourr, A.M. With Engravinga. 16mo, pp. 208 and 210. 
Harper and Brothers, 


of Kina 
ited. with 


1, Notes, by 
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youthful students to a more intimate knowl- 


| 


edge of an important epoch in English histo- 


ry, as well as to a full understanding of the 
thought of Shakspeare’s text. 


Tue beautiful “Geoftrey Crayon edition” of 


the works of Washington Irving,'® now pass- | 
3G. P. Putnain’s | 


ing through the press of Messi 


| 


Sons, invites a comparison of its initial volume, | 


Kuickerbocker’s History of New York, now lying | 


before us, with a treasured copy of the tirst 
edition of the work. The contrast between 
the antiquated type, the coarse and dingy pa- 
per, the ragged edges, and the scanty, skimped 
page and margin of the edition of 1809—inno- 
cent as it was of any typographical or artistic 


adornments—and the clear, bold type, the fine- 


| 2wake, and literal present. 


laid paper, luxurious in its pure whiteness and | 
in the firm smoothness of its texture, the ample 


page and generous margin, and the fine illus- 
trations, reflecting the very spirit of the text, 


of the new edition, reveals the entire advance | 


that has been made in the “art preservative 
of all arts” during the last threescore and ten 


The interior spirit remains unchanged. The 


WHEN the reader lays down Diedrich Kniek- 
erbocker’s chronicle of New York, withits budg- 
et of popular traditions and peculiar and racy 
customs, and its staple of whimsical legends 
and associations grafted on local tales and 
pleasantries, and takes up Miss Booth’s pop- 
ular History of the City of New York,'? with its 
careful record of real events, he is transported 
from the realm of fancy to the world of fact 
from the environments of the dusty and drow- 
sy past to the sober reality of the busy, wide- 
The transition is 
just violent enough to be relishing. We re- 
vert to honest Diedrich with new zest, and try 
to desery beneath his whimsical exaggerations 
and serio-comic extravagances the features 
of the real men and women, and the outlines 
of the actual events that Miss Booth records 
with such scrupulous care and substantial ac- 
curacy. And again we turn to Miss Booth’s 
clear and precise narrative for the basis of 
fact on which Irving rested for his good-hu- 
mored paintings, and out of which he wove the 


| charms and spells of his quaint fancies. Miss 
vears. But here the evidences of change cease. | 


same spontaneous, blithe humor still bright- | 


ens and gladdens us; the same sweet fancy 
that idealized homely sights and scenes, and 
gilded commonplace names and places with 
the glancing lights and shades of legend and 
poesy, still exercises its tricksy enchantments ; 


the same serene and gentle thoughtfulness | 
couched under innocent sportiveness still ar- | 


rests us by its quiet charms; the same arch 
and quaint originality still sparkles like un- 
expected gems in unexpected places; the same 
clear, pure, and unaffected style, equally free 
from pedantry, or pretension, or flippancy, 
still delights us with its liquid melody. We 
understand from a cireular of the publishers 
that this superb edition of Irving’s works will 
consist of twenty-six volumes, appearing suc- 


cessively, in the order of their original publi- | 


cation, about once a month, and will include 
his life and letters, which will form the last 
three volumes. The edition is fitly preluded 
by a genial and discriminating “ Essay upon 
Irving,” by Charles Dudley Warner, which pre- 
sents a brief view of Irving’s lite and works, 
and a just and scholarly estimate of his liter- 
ary rank and services. In the final volume 
will be printed Bryant’s “ Oration on Irving,” 
and “ Personal Reminiscences” of him by the 
late George P. Putnam; and for the conven- 
ience of those who already have complete sets 
of Irving’s Works, these, together with Mr. 
Warner's pleasing essay, have been published 
in a separate volume,’! 


10 Irving’s Works. Geoffrey Crayon Edition. Com- 
—_ iu T'wenty-Six Volumes. Vol. I. AKnickerbocker’s 
ew York. By Wasutxaton Irving. With an Essay on 





| 


Irving's Life and Works, by Cnartes Dopiey Warner. | 


Sq. Svo, pp. 525. New York: G, P. Putnam’s Sons. 

1) Studies of Irving, By Cuartes Duptry Warner, 
Wirniam Ccoiien Bryant, and Grorek P. Putnam. Sq. 
Svo, pp. 159 New York: G. P. Putnam's Sons, 


| 





Booth has performed her task not only ered- 
itably, but well. Eschewing mere personal 
reminiscences and entertaining gossip con- 
cerning leading families and familiar land- 
marks, she has prepared a volume which is a 
careful and trustworthy record of all public 
events of importance, from the settlement of 
the city to the present. At times her narra- 
tive rises above the tone of simple annals to 
the dignity of history, as, for instance, in the 
chapters describing the administrations of 
Nicolls, Andros, and Cornbury, and more espe- 
cially in the one that commemorates the inter- 
esting episode of Leisler’s defense of civil and 
religious liberty, and his martyrdom in the 
cause of popular rights. Miss Booth has done 
tardy justice to this sturdy pioneer of popular 
liberty, and her account of his administration 
and of his personal character is vigorous and 
eloquent. Two other episodes of peculiar in- 
terest—the brief one describing the negro plot 
of 1741, and the more prolonged one detailing 
the events that ushered in and attended the 
Revolntionary war—are deserving of emphat- 
ie praise for their graphie portraitures of the 
times. Cordially recognizing the general 
worth of the book as we do, we shall not be 
thought invidious when we remark that its 
dignity is impaired by the insignificance of 
some of the matter that has been crowded 
into its final chapters, much of which is made 
up of items more appropriate to the local col- 
umn of a newspaper than to the pages of a 
volume intended to be of permanent and sub- 
stantial historical value. 


The Manliness of Christ’? is the subject of 


12 History of the City of New York. By Mary L. Boorn. 
Illustrated. Royal Svo, pp. 920. New York: E. P. Dut- 
ton and Co. 

‘3 The Manliness of Christ. By Tuomas Hvaenurs, An- 


| thor of Tom Brown's School Daus, etc. 16mo, pp. 160. 


} 


Boston: Houghton, Osgood, and Co, 
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ht Sunday afternoon readings by Mr. Thom- 
as Hughes before a class in the Working-men’s 


College, London. The subject was suggested 
to him by the prevalence in England of a feel- 
ing that the class from whom the members of 
Young Men’s Christian Associations are for the 
most part taken is lacking in manliness, and 
that this want of manliness is attributable to 
their avowed profession of Christianity. Upon 
investigation Mr. Hughes discovered that this 
prejudice was not confined in its operation to 
the members of Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tions, but extended to all professors of Chris- 
ianity, and involved a wide-spread popular 
impression that Christianity itself is responsi- 
ble for the reputed weakness and want of cour- 

» and manliness of its disciples. To meet 
and combat this injurious prejudice, Mr. 
Hughes prepared the readings in the volume 


of the Saviour through the events recorded in 
the 
stage of the advance, he undertakes to show 
that the character of Christ comprised all the 
elements of true manliness, not only as exhib- 
ited in charity, meekness, and purity, but in 
patience, long-suffering, fortitude, and courage, 
The readings open with a vigorous sketch of 
the state of society in the Holy Land at the 
coming of Christ, constituting it a battle-field 
in Which the moral courage of the Great Cap- 
tain was to be put to the severest test. This 
is followed by an admirable essay discussing 
the tests of manliness, and defining in what 
true manliness, manfulness, and courage con- 
The succeeding readings take the reader 
through His boyhood, through the time of His 
preparatory, call, and temptation, and during 
His ministry; and finally accompany Him to 


sist. 


the scenes of His crowning expiatory act. 
elegant simplicity, and their arguments and 


ness. 


of view in special connection with one human 
quality only, and the impression that he stamps 


His figure rise before us as the true Head of hu- 


and tenderness and love, but of courage also.” 


THE ninth volume of McClintock and Strong’s | 


Cyclopadia'* comes fully up to the high stand- 
ard of excellence of its predecessors. At once 
scholarly and popular, addressed alike to the 
needs of the student and of the general read- 
er, to the extent that it has been issned the 
work forms a complete Bible dictionary and 
reference-book on topics of religious interest. 

14 4 Cyclopedia of Biblical, Theological, and Ecclesiastic- 
al Literature. By the late Rev. Jouxn MeCrintock, D.D., 
and James Strona, 8.1.D. Vol. IX.—RH-ST. Royal 
Svo, pp. 1083. New York: Harper and Brothers. 


on, or 
before us, in which, closely following the life | 


| drim,” “Serpent,” “ 


The | 


readings are written in astyle of luminous and | 





The titles of the ninth volume, which extend 
from “ Rhabanus” to “Styx,” and are nearly 
4000 in number, cover a wide field of literary 
and scientific research in the departments of 
geography, topography, biography, archieolo- 
LV; theology, ecclesiology, philosophy, Chris- 
tian and non-Christian art and literature, and 
also of Biblical history, criticism, translation, 
ad- 


mirably furnished treasury of information on 


and investigation—the whole forming an 
subjects necessary for the equipment of the 
student or the enlightenment of the intelli- 
gent general inquirer. Exceedingly interest- 
ing features of the work, and in especial of 
this installment of it, are the numerous titles 
devoted to American and other recent biogra- 
phy. and to elaborate accounts of eminent per- 
sons and places referred to in the sacred can- 
associated with significant 
corded in it. It 


events re- 


is also rich in sketches of 


| those great reformers, philosophers, metaphy- 
Gospels, and applying the test at every | 


sicians, theologians, and men of action who 


| have made a sensible impression on religious 


thought and history. ‘The contributions of 


| the surviving editor and his staff of collabo- 


rators evince patient research, great learning, 
and unimpeachable candor; and many of the 
articles supplied by special contributors are 
of unusual interest and ability. Particularly 
noteworthy for the recondite learning and re- 
search they display are the editorial contribu- 
under the titles, “Samuel,” and “The 
Books of Samuel,” the “Epistle to the Ro- 
mans,” Sects,” “ Sanhe- 
Satan,” “Sadducees,” and 
contributions of Professor La- 
Savonarola,” “Schelling,” “Schleier- 
macher,” “Schubert,” and “ Scholastic Theolo- 
gy 3” of Professor A. J. Schem on various geo- 
graphical and statistical titles; and of Rey. 
B. Pick on the different versions of the Bible, 


tions 
“ Russian 


* Samaria,’ 


“Sabbath ;” the 


croix on * 


| on the Samaritan literature and liturgy, and 
illustrations are models of cogency and apt- | 
Mr. Hughes confines himself to contem- | 
plating the life of Christ from a single point | 


on a large number of linguistic, liturgical, and 
archeological titles. 


AMONG those books of general utility, with- 


out which no library can be considered thor- 
upon the mind of the reader is that “the more | 
we canvass and sift and weigh and balance the | 
materials, the more clearly and grandly does | 


oughly furnished, are a standard encyclopedia, 
a hand-book of biography and dates, a dic- 


tionary, and a gazetteer. Each is invaluable 


| in its sphere as a time-saving apparatus, and 
manity, the perfeet ideal, not only of wisdom | 


a reservoir of precise, systematically arranged, 


}and not always accessible information, and 


each is indispensable, for reference, to the stu- 
dent, the teacher, the man of letters, and the 
man of business. Of course we speak of such 


books as are full and trustworthy, since none 


are more emphatically useless or more provok- 
| ingly disappointing than works of this class 


which are meagre, ill-arranged, careless, or in- 
accurate. After having subjected it to severe 


tests, we are able to say that the revised and 
| enlarged edition of Lippincott’s Pronouncing 
| Gazetteer of the World,’? now published, fulfills 


15 A Complete Pronouncing Gazetteer, or Geographical 
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all the conditions that the most exacting could 
impose. It is full, careful, and accurate. Some 
names undoubtedly have escaped the dili- 
gence of its editors, but these are few and of 
comparative unimportance. The rules which 
have governed the editors, and to which they 
have intelligently conformed, in determining 
the orthography and names of places, both an- 
cient and modern, are simple and judicious ; 
and the enormous amount of geographical, sta- 
tistical, topographical, geological, and ethno- 
logical material they have collated under the 
more important titles, is noteworthy alike for 
the skill with which it has been condensed, 
and the fullness and accuracy with which it is 
presented. 

THE novels of the month do not lack variety 
so much as individuality and originality. The 
characters who figure in them, it is true, are 
not the same, neither are their incidents and 
situations precisely alike. But the differences 
are mostly external and arbitrary ; and so close 
is their real relationship that it would not be 
difficult to classify all the various actors and 
their vicissitudes under certain conventional 
denominations sufficiently familiar to industri- 
ous readers of fiction. The novelist may retort 
that in the actual world, as well as in his ideal 
world, there is a marvellous uniformity, and 
that any departure from this law would be phe- 
nomenal and exceptional. It may be so. But 
none the less is the departure from level uni- 
formity refreshing and exhilarating, and in- 
dicative of true creative genius. The readers 
of fiction need look for no deviations from 
the beaten track in the novels of the month. 
Graceful, genial, agreeably studded with live- 
ly descriptions of diverse phases of social life, 
and with more or less picturesque limnings 
from nature, and absolutely trustworthy for 
their sweetness and purity as they undoubted- 
ly are, still the new novels are not the kind to 
be read, marked, learned, and inwardly digest- 
ed as examples of art, but are merely pleasant 
and unexacting diversions for an idle hour. 
If we should make an exception to the rigid 
application of this criticism, it would be in fa- 
vor of The Virginia Bohemians,’ by Mr. John 
Esten Cooke, and of Mr. Blackmore’s maiden 
effort, Clara Vaughan'’—in favor of the former 
because of its fresh and unconventional sketech- 
es of native character, social life; and mount- 
ain scenery in the Old Dominion, and its spir- 
ited episodes of adventure with the “moon- 
shiners”; and of the latter, because it affords 
Dictionary of the World. Containing Notices of over 
One Hundred and Twenty Thousand Places. With Re- 
cent and Authentic Information Respecting the Coun- 
tries, Islands, etc., in Every Portion of the Globe. New 
Edition. Revised, Re-written, and Greatly Enlarged. By 
a Number of Able Collaborators. Imperial Svo, pp. 2478. 
Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott and Co. 

16 The Virginia Bohemians, A Novel. By Joun Esten 
Cooxr. ‘ Harper's Library of American Fiction.” 8vo, 
. New York: Harper and Brothers. 

Yara Vaughan, A Novel. By R. D. Brackworr. 
“Franklin Square Library.” 4to, pp. 89. New York: 
Harper and Brothers, 








an opportunity to study the early methods of 
the greatest living story-teller in the light of 
his riper efforts, and to detect the germs of his 
quaint humor and of his felicitous paintings 
of English rural life, manners, and scenery. 
Perhaps we should also make an exception in 
favor of portions of Mrs. Whitney’s Odd, or 
Even ?'® which, however tedious in its moraliz- 
ings, and defaced by long-drawn dialect eol- 
loquies, has extended descriptive and dra- 
matic passages of unquestionable delicacy and 
power.—The remaining novels that are wor- 
thy of being singled out for brief mention, be- 
cause of their bright, readable, and entertain- 
ing qualities, are Lady Augusta Noel’s From 
Generation to Generation,’® Maria M. Grant’s 
Prince Hugo,®° Mrs. Burnett’s Louisiana,?! Jennie 
M. Drinkwater’s religious novel, Rue’s Helps,** 
and Democracy,?* the latter, by an anonymous 
writer, being a clever but exaggerated satire 
on social and political life in Washington, rath- 
er than a novel. 


THE poetry of the month is redeemed from 
the tame mediocrity that too commonly char- 
acterizes this department of American litera- 
ture by several volumes of real though not ex- 
alted merit. There are a dozen poems in the 
collection of the remains of Frank O. Ticknor** 
that will compare favorably with any of Moth- 
erwell’s for lyric fire, several that are note- 
worthy for the sweet simplicity of their melo- 
dy, and as many more that are remarkable for 
their tenderness and pathos. Among the for- 
mer we class the fine lyric, “ The Virginians of 
the Valley,” and we should also place the poem 
on“ Little Giffen” in the same division, were it 
not that its simple pathos and suggestive in- 
definiteness entitle it to rank among the best 
of our modern ballads. Very graceful also are 
several of the brief poems grouped under thie 
head of “Songs of Home”; for example, the 
picturesque painting entitled “An April Morn- 
ing,” the charming idealization of maidenhood 
in“ Sibyl,” and the limpid verses to “ Rosalie.” 
Mr. Hayne does not exaggerate when he says, 
in his introductory notice of the author, that 
“there are no fantastic conecits, no far-fetched 
similes, no dilettanteism of any sort, in his 
verses,” and that “the light irradiating them 
seldom failed to be the light from the heaven 
of a true inspiration.”—There is an exuberant 
joyousness and a rich consciousness of life, a 


138 Odd, or Even? By Mrs. A. D. T. Witney. 12mo, 
pp. 505. Boston: Houghton, Osgood, and Co. 

19 From Generation to Generation. A Novel. By Lady 
Avavsta Nori. “ Franklin Square Library.” 4to, pp. 
57. New York: Harper and Brothers. 

20 Prince Hugo. A Bright Episode. By Mania M. 
Grant. “ Franklin Square Library.” 4to, pp. 73. New 
York : Harper and Brothers. 

21 Louisiana. By Franors Honeson Burnett. 12mo, 
pp. 168. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 

22 Rue’s Helps. By Jennie M. Drinkwater. 13m0, 
pp. 386. New York: Robert Carter and Brothers. 

23 Democracy. An American Novel. ‘ Leisure Hour 
Series.” 16mo, pp. 374. New York: Henry Holt and Co. 

24 The Poems of Frank O. Ticknor, M.D. With an In- 
troductory Notice of the Author, by Paci H. Hayne 
16mo, pp. 150. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott and Co. 
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breath of fresh fields, a sense of the beautiful 


| ful 


in nature, a fragrance of tlowers, and a melody | 
of birds, in some of the poems which Mr. Charles | 
De Kay has grouped under the head of “ Poems | 


Out of Town,” in the earlier part of his Hespe- 
rus, and Other Poems ;*> and the same is true of 
many of the poems he groups as “ Amatory,” 
notably the fine entitled “The Tall 
Wheat,” 
“ Blue Iris,” and “ Magnolia.” His more ambi- 
tious—or perhaps it would be more accurate to 
say his more extended—poems are less satisfae- 
tory. 
a more ardent 


lines 


lover of nature than of man. 
Nature seems to transport and captivate, and 
also to elevate him, and he sings of her and 
her sweet children with the lusty and full- 
throated joy of a bird. Purely natural and un- 
constrained when deseribing natural objects, 
he is conventional and artificial when he di- 
rects his thoughts upon man, and too often 
degenerates into a sneering and supercilious 
eynic.—The author of Valhalla*®® has undertak 
en to reproduce in poetical form the myths of 
the Seandinavian mythology. Apart from the 
interest that attaches to her venture as a po 
etical effort, the subject itself has a profound 
it treats was the religion of our forefathers. 
Her interpretations of the signification of the 
different myths, and of the grand truths they 
shadow forth, which find their analogues in 


the great doctrines of the Christian system, are 


It would be diftieult 


“Tn the Green Woods,” “ Invocation,” | 


observations, supplemented by the re- 
searches of Mr. Dall, of the Smithsonian Insti- 
tution, Mr. Baker, of the Coast Survey, Pro- 
Powell, Nourse, and others, that the 
southern portion of the immense tract, or 
nearly a moiety of the 600,000 square miles 
comprised in Alaska, is fertile and salubrious, 
and that its climate is as temperate as and 
more equable than that of the Middle States. 


fessors 


| The vegetable productions of the Northern and 


Middle States grow on its soil as luxuriantly 


} as anywhere in the United States, and its re- 


Mr. De Kay is a better interpreter and | 


} mouth 
|} its mountains, abound in seal, fish, and 


sources of everything needful for existence and 
commerce—ot timber, coal, copper, iron, gold, 
plumbago, and other minerals—are some of 
them illimitable, and others sufliciently abun- 
daut to give full employment to enterprise, and 
to insure a prosperous future to the country. 
In addition to the in or 
dependent upon its soil, the seas that surround 
Alaska, the vast rivers that penetrate it—one 
of these rivers, the Yukon, is over two thou- 
sand miles long, and seventy miles wide at its 
and the boundless forests that cover 


resources contained 


fur- 
bearing animals, which already give profit- 


j able employment to large numbers, and make 
attractiveness, because the mythology of which } 


an important contribution to the commerce 
and industry of the nation. Alaska 


Is 


as 


| large as all of the United States east of the 


Mississippi and north of Alabama, Georgia, 


and South Carolina. Its extremest island, 


Attu, in the Aleutian Archipelago, is as far 
as reasonable as they are sabtle and poetical. | 


to find a volume that in } 


so brief a compass, and with so little parade of | 


archieological pedantry, gives so clear a view 
of the Norse mythology, that so attractively 
exhibits its foundation principles of temper- 
ance, freedom, and chastity, or that so efifect- 
ively reproduces its poetical imagery and its 


As a work of art, it merits cordial commenda- 
tion. The form of the verse appropriately va- 
ries with the sentiment of each of the sagas, 
and its changes, in obedience to the nature of 
the theme, from the flowing and narrative style 
to the heroic, the elegiac, and the lyrical, evince 
great fertility of resources and command of 
language. 


ridicule that has been so persistently directed 
against the late Secretary Seward because of 
his acquisition of that remote Territory, and 
its incorporation into the Union. Instead of 
being an unproductive and useless ice-bound 


| line, would belt the globe. 


west of San Francisco as the coast of Maine 
east of that city. Its extreme breadth 
from east to west is 2200 miles, and from north 
to south 1400 miles ; and its shore-line up and 
down the bays and around the islands is 25,000 
miles, so that its coast, if extended in a straight 
It is the great isl- 


is 


| and region of the United States; its islands, 
sublime spiritual and physical personifications. | 


over one thousand in number, rise abruptly out 
of the ocean to a height of from one thousand 


| to eight thousand feet, the channels between 
| them being in some places less than a quarter 
| of a mile wide, and yet too deep to afford an- 


| chorage. 
} of the 


This great archipelago forms one 
most remarkable stretches of inland 


ocean navigation in the world; its island 


| shores are bold, and indented with innumer- 
} able bays and harbors; they have ah abtn- 

Dr. SHELDON JACKSON’s fresh and interest- | 
ing book on Alaska*? should put an end to the | 


| of a 


| peril or even seasickness. 


dance of fuel and water, and they afford per- 
fect shelter from the swells of the ocean. The 
voyager may enjoy among them an ocean sail 
thousand without 


miles encountering 


Moreover, Alaska 


is the great glacier region, some of its glaciers 


desert, Dr. Jackson shows from his own care- | 


25 He sperus, and Other Poems. 
12mo, pp. 276. New York: Charles Scribner's Sons. 

26 Valhalla. The Myths of Norseland. A Saga, in 
Twelve Parts. By Junta Ciinton Jones. 12ino, pp. 156. 

Yew York: R. Worthington. 

27 Alaska, and Missions on the 
Rev. Suripon Jaoxson, D.D. 
New York: 


North Pacific Coast. 
Illustrated. 12mo, pp. 327 
Dodd, Mead, and Co. 


being vastly greater and grander than those 
of the Alps; and its hot and mineral springs 


| are on an enormous scale, one of them being a 


By Cuarirs Dr Kay. | 


huge boiling and steaming caldron eighteen 
miles in What with its won- 
derful natural curiosities, its peculiar invita- 


circumference. 


| tions by land and water to pleasure-seeking 


or scientific travellers, its illimitable resources, 
and its strange native populations, Alaska of- 
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fers inducements for travel, for pleasure, and 
for business that are not likely to be disre- 
garded by the enterprising and adventurous, 
WHIST-PLAYERS will find much to entertain 
and instruct, and much that will involve them 
in debate, in two little volumes that have been 
recently published. One of these** is from the 
pen of Henry Jones, better known to whist- 
players as “Cavendish,” editor of The (London) 
Field, and author of The Laws and Principles of 
Whist. Nearly half of Mr. Jones’s book con- 
sists of six or seven wsthetie and historical 
essays on the relative merits of chess and 
whist, on the morality of card-playing, on the 
origin and development of cards and card 
games, on the etymology of “ whist,” and of 


other words used in connection with it, and | 


on the duties that have been levied on play- 
ing-cards. These essays are moderately bright 
and gossiping, but have no marked literary 
merit. The most interesting portion of the 
book to whist-players is a brief compilation 
of the decisions of the late James Clay on moot 
points in the game that had been submitted 
to him. <As Mr. Clay during his life was es- 
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teemed by his admirers, and is still regarded 
by many players, as the great corypheus of 
whist, his opinions and decisions will be read 
with interest. The card-table talk with whieh 
Mr. Jones ekes out his volume is chiefly made 
up of reminiscences of Mr. Clay and other play- 
ers, jottings of card-table anecdotes, and mem- 
oranda of points of the game that had been 
under discussion among eminent players. 

The other publication to which we have ad- 
verted is a clever little volume,?? with a trench- 
ant preface traversing some of “ Cavendish’s” 
decisious with force and pungency, and show- 
ing even as little reverence for Mr. Clay as 
for his distinguished pupil. The body of the 
book is of a purely practical character for whist- 
players, briefly describing the various games 
of whist, and the technical terms and phrases 
that are used in playing them, and supplying 
areprint of the rules of short whist that have 
been adopted by the Washington Club of Paris. 
About fitty of the later pages are given to a 
compendium of sound maxims and suggestive 
advice, prepared for students and beginners, 
and covering every stage of the game and the 
position ofeach player through allitsmutations. 


Chitur’s Wistorical Rerord, 


( UR Record is closed on the 26th of May.— 

The following appropriation bills were 
passed in Congress: Indian, House, May 6; Sen- 
ate, May 7 (no provision for payment of Indian 
Commissioners). Immediate Deficiency, both 
Houses, April 29; vetoed by the President, May 
4, because the bill contained legislation not rel- 
evant to the application or the expenditure of 
the money appropriated. Post Route, House 
agreed to Senate amendments April 29. Naval, 
Senate, April 30. River and Harbor, House, 
May 17. Post-oftice, House, May 7; Senate, 
May 17. Consular and Diplomatic, House 
agreed to conference report May 5. Legisla- 
tive, House, May 14; Senate, May 21. Pen- 
sion, Deficiency, House, May ls. Agricultural, 
House, May 19. 

President Hayes approved the Army and 
Fortitication Appropriation Bill May 4. 

TheSundry CivilAppropriation Bill, amount- 
ing to $20,729,987, was reported to the House 
May 21. 

The Senate, May 21, passed Mr. Bayard’s bill 
providing for the appointment of deputy-mar- 
shais for elections by the judges of the Circuit 
Courts, the officers to be of different political 
parties, and to be paid $5 per day of actual 
service. 

The House, April 28, passed resolutions re- 
questing the President to take steps to secure 
indemnity for the sufferers by the Fortune Bay 
outrage, and for the early abrogation of the 

28 Card Essays, Clay’s Decisions, and Card-table Talk. 


By “ Cavendish.” 16mo, pp. 290. New York: Henry Holt 
and Ca. 
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fishery treaty of 1871. On May 17 the Presi- 
dent sent a message to both Houses (accom- 
panying the correspondence relating to the 
outrages), recommending that duties be re- 
imposed upon the products of Canadian fish- 
eries, and that an estimate of the injuries suf- 
fered be computed for future use. 

United States Senator Gordon, of Georgia, 
resigned May 14, and ex-Governor Joseph Ex 
Brown was appointed his successor. 

The Senate, May 24, passed a resolution pro- 
viding a joint rule to regulate the counting of 
the electoral vote. 

The President, May 19, nominated Horace 
Maynard, of Tennessee, Postmaster-General ; 
James Longstreet, of Georgia, for Minister to 
Turkey; and James M. Key for District Judge 
for Eastern and Middle Tennessee. 

The Rhode Island Legislature, May 25, elect- 
ed Alfred H. Littlefield Governor, and H. H. 
Fay Lieutenant-Governor, 

The leading members of the Gladstone min- 
istry are: Right Hon. Hugh C.E. Childers, See- 
retary of State for War; Mr. II. Fawcett, Post- 
master-General; the Earl of Northbrook, First 
Lord of the Admiralty ; Earl Granville, Secre- 
tary of State for Foreign Affairs; the Marquis 
of Hartington, Secretary of State for India; Sir 
W. Vernon-Harcourt, Secretary of State for the 
Home Department; Right Hon. John Bright, 
Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster; the 





29 Laws and Regulations of Short Whist. Adopted by 
the Washington Club of Paris, etc. With Maxims and 
Advice for Beginners. By A. ‘Trump, Junior. 18mo, pp. 
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Duke of Argyll, Lord Privy Seal; Lord Sel- | 
borne, Lord Chancellor; the Earl of Kimberley, | 


Secretary of State for the Colonies ; Right Hon. 


W.E. Forster, Chief Secretary for Ireland; the | 
Marquis of Ripon, Governor-General of India; | 


Right Hon. W. E. Gladstone, First Lord of the 
Treasury and Chancellor of the Exchequer; 
the Right Hon. J. Chamberlain, President of 
the Board of Trade; the Right Hon. J. G. 
Dodson, President of the 
Board. 

The British Parliament was opened 
April The Right Hon. Mr. Brand was re- 
elected Speaker of the House of Commons. 

M. Léon Say was elected President of the 
French Senate May 25. 


new 
99, 


DISASTERS. 

April 25.—Tornado at Macon, Mississippi, 
blowing away twenty-two houses, killing sev- 
enteen persons, and wounding twenty-two. 

May 9.—Eighty houses and thousands of 
barrels of oil at Rixford, Pennsylvania, and the 


stroyed by fire. 

Vay 13.—Stuyvesant, eleven miles north of 
Hudson, New York, destroyed by fire. 

May 14. 
stroyed by fire. 
homeless. 

Vay 24. 
California. 
wounded, 


Railroad accident near Santa Cruz, 
Fifteen person killed and many 


Local Government | 
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During April and May a large portion of 
Southern New Jersey was laid waste by forest 
fires. 

The training-ship Atalanta, of the British 
navy, With three hundred young seamen and 
eleven officers on board, is given up for lost. 
She sailed from Bermuda January 30, and has 


| never been heard from. 


OBITUARY. 

April 30.—Announcement by cable of the 
death of Joseph Vinon, of the oldest 
French generals, and Grand Chancellor of the 
Legion of Honor, aged eighty years. 

May 1.—In Washington, D.C., Major-Gen- 
eral Samuel P. Heintzelman, aged seventy-tive 
years. 

May 9.—In Toronto, Canada, Hon. George 
Brown, statesman, and editor of the Toronto 
Globe, aged sixty-two years. 


one 





| of 
| aged fifty-nine years, and Edouard Fournier, 
business part of Kinderhook, New York, de- | 


May 10.—Cable announcement of the death 
two French authors—Gustave Flaubert, 
aged sixty-one years. 

May 11.—In London, England, Sir John 


| Goss, musical composer and organist, aged 
| eighty years. 

Town of Milton, Pennsylvania, de- | 
Three thousand persons made | 


May 14.—In Albion, New York, Hon. Sanford 
FE. Church, Chief Justice of the Court of Ap- 


| peals, aged sixty-five years. 


May 19.—Near Nashville, Tennessee, Hon. 
Henry Stuart Foote, ex-United States Senator 
and Governor, aged seventy-six years. 





Chitur’s 


NE of the most noted characters on the | 
border twenty years ago was old Jim | 


Bridger, of Fort Bridger, in Utah. On one oc- 
casion he came to New York. He did not like 
the narrow down-town streets with high build- 
ings on each side, and complained that he had 
once lost his way in “ Dey Street Cafion,” and 
been rescued with difficulty by the police. 
He liked the theatres, and expressed the ut- 
most delight at a performance of the Mid- 
summer Night’s Dream. He had no clear idea 
who Shakspeare was, but conceived and de- 
veloped the most extravagant admiration for 
him. 

Returning to the fort, he sold stock and sup- 
plies to emigrants and other travellers as in 
time past. One day a man wished to buy some 
oxen, and Jim said he could have any except 


one yoke, which he had made up his mind to | 


keep at all hazards. In the morning a messen- 


ger came to say that the man wanted this yoke, | 


and none other. 

“He can’t have’em,” said Jim. 
use talkin’.” 

“Well, he wants them, and is just a-waitin’ 
for them,” said the messenger. ‘ He’s a-settin’ 
there, readin’ a book called Shakspeare.” 

“Eh?” yelled Jim, jumping to his feet. 


“ There’s no 


| take them oxen, and give me that book.” 


Mrmr. 


“Tid you say—Shakspeare? Here, 
give me my boots.” 

He ran to the corral. 

“ Stranger,” said he, “ jest give me that book, 
and take them oxen.” 

“Oh no,’ said the man. 
the book to read on the way. 
you.” 

“Stranger,” said Jim, resolutely, “jest you 
And 


———— FOU, 


“T only brought 
I will give it to 


so the man did. 

Jim hired a reader at fifty dollars per month, 
and listened to Shakspeare every evening. 
All went well, until one night, as the reader 
came to the proposed murder of the princes in 
the Tower, Jim sprang from his seat, with 
blazing eyes, and yelled, in 
“Hold on there! Jest wait till I git my rifle, 
and I'll shoot the —— seoundrel!” 

As one of his old “ pards” justly remarked, a 
sincerer compliment was never paid to Shaks- 
peare, 


thunder-tones, 


L— Du P——, of Austin, Texas, eight and 

a half years old, is famed for her skill as a vio- 

| linist, and her devotion to the sonatas of Bee- 
thoven. Sheisstudying geography, and loving 

| her cat, was not pleased to find that there are 
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Catskill Mountains skirting the Hudson. She 
said, retlectively and apologetically, to her 
mamma, ‘Don’t you suppose they are called 
so because it takes a cat’s skill to climb them 7” 

HERE are a few anecdotes quoted in advance 
from a forth-coming new edition of the Hon. 
8. 8. Cox’s entertaining book, Why We Laugh: 


An English officer gives an incident which | sure one. 
boa} foal | 


occurred in the Crimea 
that illustrates the im- 
pulsive ardor of the 
Irishman: “ While ly- 
ing wounded at the 
Alma, a man stooped 
over me, and = said, 
‘Will you be so kind 
as to tell me, sir, if you 
are alive; or, if you 
are not, perhaps this 
dhrop of dhrink will 
help you.” 


Who ean not under- 
stand the meaning of 
this confused adver- 
tisement?  “ Missing 
from Killarney, Jane 
O’Fogerty. She had in her arms two babies 
and a Guernsey cow, all black with red hair, 
and a tortoise-shell comb behind her ears, and 
large spots all down her back, which squints 
awfully.” 


’ 


name before.’ 


“Bridget,” said a lady to her servant, “who 
was that talking with you so late last night at 
the gate?” 

“My oldest brother, ma’am.” 

“What is his name ?” 

“ Barney Octoolan, ma’am.” 

“Tndeed! How comes it his name is not the 
same as yours ?” 

“ Troth, ma’am,” says the unfailing Bridget, 
“hasn’t he been married once ?” 


An Irish auctioneer, who understood the na- 
ture of the telescope, extolled its merits by as- 
suring his auditory “that by such an instru- 
ment the widow’s heart has leaped for joy when 
she beholds her husband at a distance brought 
near.” 


An American orator told a Dublin audience: 
“We in America have had our day of depres- 
sion; yours is just coming on. I hope it is 
nearly over.” It was an American lecturer 
who solemnly said, “ Parents, you may have 
children; if not, your danghters may have.” 
It was a German orator who, warming with his 
subject, exclaimed, “ There is no man, woman, 
or child in the house, who has arrived at the 
age of fifty years, but what has felt this truth 
thundering through their minds for centuries !” 


Here is practical sagacity in the advice of 
an old school-master to a poor scholar: “ Now, 








Por-Tioat, Mepitation.—‘‘ Seems to me I’ve heard that 





James, I'll tell you what to do. Let the hour 
of your reconnoitring be that in which dinner 
is preparing. Seat yourself on the highest 
hill near by, take a survey of the smoke that 
ascends from the chimneys of the farmers’ 
houses, and be sure to direct your steps to 
that from which the highest and merriest col- 
umn issues. This is the old plan, and it is a 
The highest smoke rises from the 
largest fire, the largest 
fire boils the biggest 
pot, the biggest pot 
generally holds the fat- 
test bacon, and the fat- 
test bacon is kept by 
the richest farmer. It’s 
a wholesome and com- 
fortable climax, my 
boy, and one by which 
I myself was enabled 
to keep a decent por- 
tion of educated flesh 
between the master’s 
birch and my ribs. The 
science itself is called 
Gastrie Geography.” 
If this does not indi- 
cate a capacity for 
selfish and humorons acuteness, then no other 
illustration can be found. 


Looking at the water-works at Fairmount, 
and the great turbine wheels, during the Cen- 
tennial, an Irishman said to his friend, “The 
Americans are a quare people, and have their 
water ground before they can dhrink it.” 


It was a New York lawyer in whose perora- 
tion this occurred: “I hope, gentlemen of the 
jury, that you may have mercy upon this un- 
happy man, who has never yet strayed from 
the path of rectitude, and only asks your as- 
sistance to enable him to return to it.” 


It was a Chicago reporter who wrote, “They 
fired two shots at him; the first killed him, 
but the second was not fatal.” A French writ- 
er, and not &n Irish, made this bull: “In the 
death of Monsi€ar Thiers, France is widowed 
of her noblest son.* That was a first-class bull 
made by an English bishop, who said of some 
one that he had renounced the errors of Popery 
for those of Protestantism. It was a Kansas 
politician who said of his part} “that they 
were prepared to burn their ships, and with 
every sail unfurled steer boldly out into the 
ocean of freedom.” -Mixed and magnificent as 
this imagery is, it does not approach that of 
the Austrian Minister of Justice who, in 1848, 
declared, at Vienna, that “the chariot of the 
Revolution was rolling around and gnashing 
its teeth as it rolled!” 


A Goop story is told of the witty Bishop 
Wilmer, of Alabama, who ‘was, it seems, as 
ready with retort in his youth as now. He 
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had but a little while been in charge of his | 


first parish in Goochland County, Virginia, 
when he was one of a company at dinner, 
which included all the gentlemen of the neigh- 
borhood. Among them was a man noted for 
his infidelity as to Christianity, and for the 
roughness of his manner and speech to those 
by whom it was professed. 

"The young parson soon discovered that the 
old intidel was talking at him, and prudently 
made no reply. 
more aggressive, and 
said, “ Mr. Wilmer, 
you don’t seem to 
like to talk about 
religion.” 

“ Yes, sir,” he re- 
plied, “Ido like to 
talk about it with 
people who are ear- 
nest and respectful 
in their treatment 
of it.” 

“Well,” rejoined 
the assailant, “if 
you will answer me 
one question I will 
let you off.” 
said Mr. 
Wilmer, ‘I do not 
know that Ieare to 
he let off from any- 
thing; but ask me 
the question, and 
if it is a proper 
question, and | 
kuow the answer, 

I will give it to 
you, 

“Well, sir, 
all the 
preachers I have 


At last the enemy became 
addressing him directly, 


“Sir, 


I’ve 


asked 


The infidel confessed himself whipped, and 
| joining in the loud laugh at his expense, said 
that he would bet five hundred dollars on his 
| parson every sermon against any other preach- 
| er in the country. = 
| <A DISTINGUISHED Philadelphia preacher ex- 
| changed pulpits with a brother clergyman. 
| Afterward meeting the sexton of his church, 
he asked him how he liked the strange minister. 
“Oh, very well, sir,’ was the reply; “ but in 
| hisevening service he disposed of one hundred 








ever seen, and none 





of them could tell 
me, and now I ask 
you, what became 
of the body of Mo- 
ses when the devil 
and the archangel 
had a contest over 
it ?” 


It was a trying 


Semtoeene sana nose hdieae-naelideeienneeee 
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ae 





question for a 
young theologian, 
and a trying occa- 
sion, for the assem- 
bled company all 
silently awaited his reply. He quickly rose 
up from his chair, walked across the room, 
stood directly in front of his antagonist, and 
said, firmly and respectfully, “ Sir, that ques- 
tion does not concern you in the least.” 

“Why not, sir?” 

“ Because it’s perfectly certain that no arch- 
angel will ever have any contest with the 
devil over your body.” 


FINAL REHEARSAL OF THE IMPROMPTU SPEECH. 
* Although totally unprepared for the call with which you have honored me,” ete. 


feet more gas than you usually do.” It did not 
immediately occur to the preacher that the 
sexton’s remark was based on an examination 
of the gas-meter in the cellar of the church. 


THE narrator of the preceding anecdote, rid- 
ing on a suburban railway, had for his compan- 
ion in the same seat with him an old country 
farmer—somewhat influenced by recent pota- 
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tions 
ting down on our correspondent’s hat, still | 
further attracted the notice of his fellow-trav- 
ellers when the conductor called for his ticket. 
Pulling out an filled with 
nickels and coppers, he delayed the conductor 
for several minutes doling out his small change. 
After this transaction had been concluded, he | 
turned to his neighbor, and brandishing his | 
ticket, exclaimed, “ Hic, guess I got the best 
of him that time!” 


enormous wallet 


A CORRESPONDENT the “far West” 
makes the following eloquent plea to us, whigh, 
we sure, will appeal to the sympathetic 
hearts of numberless poets throughout the 
land. We have received 
Which would meet all the requirements of this 
“ forsakened” man’s case: 


from 
are 


certainly verses 


April the 6, 1880. 
Mr. HARPER,—I 
two years of age I 


am & young man twenty 
married when I was nin- 
teen years of age and me and my wifs peple 
could not a gree asspesuley with my mother in 
Jaw my wife was allways very chicken harted 
and did not want to go a way from her mother 
and allways seamed to think more of her moth- 
er than she did me my wife being like I have 
named a bove I thought to mutch of my wife 
to take her of whair she could not see and visit 
her mother often my father who dide when I 
was but 4 years old left me to thoussand dolars 
by staying clost to my wifs peple by bad luck 
bad and agrivation in a little 
while I had spent most all of my capitol and 
then I tride to get my father in law to let me 
work some of his land he would not do so or 
help me aney way me beang raised in a high 
bred tamiley did not like the I die of hireing 
out for my living and familey sow I consulted 
my wife a bout the matter and to!d her as wea 
had sutch bad luck in the state whair wea was 
raised that I thought it was best for us to go 
to a better state or at least whair wea was not 
none sow wea would no bea a shamed to do 
aney kind of work that was the most money 
in she consented and sed she hated to leave 
her peple but sed she thought it was the best | 
told me to go and find a good place to settle | 
and she would come to me wea lived in Ten- | 
nessee Robertson co and I left home and went | 
to Arkansaw and settled and sent for my wife 

by letter never getting aney anser I am taking | 
a paper from that co and saw in last weeks 

number that she has sude for a divorcee whitch 

I can not give aney definite reson for her so | 


management 





doing I never intend to object to her having a | 


divorce I allways dearley loved my wife and 
thought she did me but a las I have bin for- 
sakened I felt like I wanted to write her one 
more letter bidding her far well I thought I 
would send to you and see ef you could ade me 
in the matter I want you to send me the best 
to pieces of poetry you have one to send to my 
wife and one to her mother to bid them far 


who, after distinguishing himself by sit- | any ones hart blood run cold somthing that 





well for ever I want somthing that will make 


will perce them too the hart for they are to 


| blame I will let God bea the Judg I dont care 
| what the piecees cost ef aney thing in reson 


send by mail and will send pay in money or 


| Stamps amediateley ef you wont send in ad- 
| vance send price and name of pieces and wil] 


send pay in advance send letter to es 





LITTLE ROBERT REED. 


“T'll never use tobacco, no; 
It is a filthy weed: 

I'll never put it in my mouth,” 
Said little Robert Reed. 


“Tt hurts the health; 

It makes bad breath; 
"Tis very bad indeed. 

I'll never, never use it, no!” 
Said little Robert Reed, 

















